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mi5:moires de bourrienne. 


Naplet, July 13, 1831. 

Louis XVIII said of le Comte deBourrienne, when he accorded an 
interview to his servile importunity, that he was very lucky in not 
having been fusilld. In consideration of the civil functions of the 
“ trusty secretary, ” as well as of the peculiar cast of his deserts, 
the English reader will translate the royal phrase into “ hanged, ” 
and fully participate in the implied sentiment, that he richly merited 
such a fate ; for he was one of the earliest, most perfidious and most 
ungrateful of those sycophants who turned against their idol and 
benefactor when his fortune began to show unsteadiness. In Bour- 
rienne, the school-fellow of Napoleon, his companion in his rising 
prosperity, his secretary and confidant when he ruled the ascendant, 
this dereliction was“ the unkindest cut of all, ’’and such as would 
at first view disentitle the perpetrator to any credit upon his most 
solemn asseveration. ^ However, thorough rascality becomes in 
one sense a warrant for its own veraciousness, as it so deadens the 
moral sense as to create an unconsciousness of its own odium, and 
so to reveal itself in all its naked deformity with seeming candour 
Thus, after sharing for years, without question or control, in the 

• The French themselves, (excellent judges,) say that M. de Semonville has 
“ une certaine candeur de fourberie ” See liemoire* tur Josephine. 
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MEMOIRES DE BOIJRRIEJJNE. 


purse of Bonaparte and in his innermost thoughts, Bourrienne seems 
to suppose he does nothing out of course in converting the opportu- 
nities he derived from his most important and confidential post at 
Hamburgh into a means of plotting and intriguing for the downfal 
of his benefactor, and the re-establishment of the exiled family. To 
be sure the picture he draws of the continental system, must have 
alienated every honest and humane mind from its author. But 
Bourrienne was not honest, because at this very time, as he shame- 
lessly avows, he was employing every abject means to regain the 
personal confidence of a master whom he must have felt he had 
betrayed. To do the Bourbon government justice, they seem tho- 
roughly to have despised the traitor, however they might love the 
treason, for after an appointment of a few weeks to the superinten- 
dence of the posts, he was cashiered cavalierly and finally, as if to 
add insult to the mockery of a reward. This, however, does not 
repress his newly found loyalty, and he made repeated efforts to 
apprize the minister M. de Blacas, of the conspiracy at Elba, but 
all his communications were treated with neglect, and himself with 
coldness and alienation. Nay, the great superadded merit of having 
been one of the thirteen excepted from the amnesty of the hundred 
days, stood him nothing better in stead, on the second restoration. 
We accordingly find him at the end of his book, and the evening of 
his life, a dissatisfied grumbler, residing noton his own possessions, 
but far from the scene of his intrigues and ambition. So much for 
the author. The memoirs which have emanated from this suspicious 
source are, however, abundantly entertaining; and as we can judge 
of the fidelity of a good portrait without knowing either the painter 
or the original, there is in the delineation of Bonaparte, a congruity 
of details, and a general conformity with our preconceived ideas, 
that convinces us of its being an.accurate, thoii|h unflattered resem- 
blance. It is, indeed, executed witlt^ masterly hand. Wishing to 
derogate from him in every particular^the ailthor has the cleverness 
to perceive that this can only be successfully' done by allowing a 
fair share of praise where merit is incontestable. Accordingly full 
tribute is paid to those amazing powers of combination and abstrac- 
tion which raised Napoleon to the highest elevation in genius of a 
particular kind, perhaps ever attained to by any created being. But 
in imputing motives, in elucidating doubtful or dark transactions, 
the implacable but insidious enemy always breaks out. Bourrienne 
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assigns one mainspring or cardinal principle to all the conduct of 
Napoleon, which, inadequate as it seems to the mighty machiiuTV it 
actuated, will yet if once admitted, reconcile most of the anomalies 
in his extraordinary character. In the author’s words, “ his repu- 
tation with posterity was his immortality of the soul, ” and for 
this spurious heaven he seems to have laboured by means as unwor- 
thy, as the end was unsubstantial. To this end all the mean shifts, 
calumnies and lies to which he affixed his authority, were invented 
and propagated. To show to future ages that Napoleon’s plans of 
warfare were infallible, Brueyswasto be belied in his grave for the 
pernicious consequences of obedience to his superior’s orders. To 
prove that fortune, forsaking her fickle nature, was to be steady to 
her child in trifles as well as in great matters, he would cheat at 
a game of vingt-un rather than openly lose it. Could he havecarried 
on the imposture to the end, his purpose had been probably an- 
swered; for posterity cannot, and contemporaries will not, busy 
themselves about means, but only regard results : and those persons 
who now make a merit with his enemies for the revelation of at 
least, all truths that can tell against him, would then have been his 
witnesses and corroborators in the delusion. But Leipsic and Wa- 
terloo did indeed damn the loser. 

This memoir discloses some remarkable historic facts— amongst 
others that the menaced descent upon England was never intended 
to be realized, being only a feint to cover designs upon the north of 
Germany. And subsequent events rather confirm this statement. 
The execution of the entire work is excellent ; fully up to the high 
standard to which the many superior specimens of memoir-writing 
in France have exalted this department of literature amongst our 
neighbours. 

The passage extracted contains an account of Bourrienne’s treason 
and the manner it was detected. 

“ Voyant que je ne combattais pas trop ses opinions et ses espe- 
rances, le general Van Driesen s’ouvrait de plus en plus a moi et 
me confia qu’il 6lait en correspondence avec le roi; il me dit que 
tourmente par ses id^es sur le retablissement des Bourbons , il avait 
envoys plusieurs projets a Hartwell, et il ajouta nalvement que 
le roi n’en ^tait pas satisfait. Ayant seulement une copie du dernier 
de ses projets, il me la monira, et je ne lui dissimulai point que 
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j’etais enli^rement del’avis dii roi. II etaiten elFetcn opposition com- 
plete avec mes sentiments , il ne comprenait ni les besoins de la 
France ni les voeux de la majorite deses habitants, et il m’assura 
quc le roi dans ses reponses Ini avait fait beauconp d’objections. Je 
declarai positivement an g^eneralYan Driesen que si le roi, rerenant 
iin jour en France, agissait comme il lui conseillait de le faire, il 
n’y resterait pag un mois. Alors le general russe me pria de lui die- 
ter un nouveau projet de proclamation conforme e mes idees. ‘ Je 
le veux bien , ’ lui dis-je, ‘ mais vous allezl’ecrire vous-meme : j’ai 
en vous la conliance la plus illimitee; mais I’afFaire est trop grave 
pour que je risque de me compromettre , et j’y mettrai m6me une 
condition : e’est que vous ne me nommerez jamais dans aucune de 
VOS lettres ni dans aucune de vos conversations. Supposez que nous 
ne nous sommes jamais vus. Vous connaissez aussi bien quemoi 
les moyens de la police : la raoindre indiscretion attirerait ses re- 
gards et vous etes convaincu que'je serais perdu. ’ 

“Le general Van Driesen promit tout ce que je voulus, et je Jui 
dictai alors un projet de proclamation conforme d mes opinions. 
J’avouerais volontiers encore aujourd’hui ce projet, si j’en avais une 
copie , et je puis assurer que dans tout ce que je dictai au general , 
il n’etait question ni de violence , ni de renversement , ni d’intrigues 
coupables pour changer I’ordre existant. Tout se bornait A donner 
au roi une idee exacte de la France, afln qu’il la conndt bien , si des 
evenements que Ton pouvait prevoir , sans en predser I’epoque , le 
faisaient jamais remonter sur le trdne de ses peres , et je puis dire 
que je remarquai dans les diverses proclamations de Louis XVIII 
plusieurs passages identiques avec ce que j’avais dicte h Hambourg. 

* jf" * * * * ♦ 

“ Ayant montre au general Van Driesen la lettre accusatrice de 
Napoleon * , il me pria de la Ini confier , me disant qu’il voulait pro- 
liter d’line audience particuliere que le roi lui avait accordee, pour 
la lui faire voir. Son intention etaitdemeserviraupresde Louis XVIII, 
et d’exciter son interet en ma faveur en lui contant succinctement 
toute Taffaire. Le general vint chez moi en sortant desTuileries, 
et m’assura que le roi en lui rendant la lettre avait eu. I’extreme 
bonte de lui dire que j’etais heureux de n’avoir pas ete fusilie. ” 

V. 10. P. 518-16-17-18-19. 

’ Lettre au due de Bastano. 
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SCOTT’S LIFE OF DRYDEN. 


Naples, July 13, 1831. 

In undertaking a new version of the oft-written life of Dryden, 
Sir Walter Scott does not appear to me either to have filled up any 
material chasm in national biography , or to have advanced his own 
reputation as a composer of English prose. The memoir of Dryden 
formed one of the brightest gems in that gorgeous diadem with 
which the genius of Johnson has crowned the poetry of Great Bri- 
tain ; and however fashionable it may be to derogate from the fame 
of that great writer, he was not the man to leave much harvest to be 
gleaned in a field where he betook himself to labour with earnest- 
ness and good will. The work of Mr. Malone on the same subject, 
I have never read. If, as his successor says, he has distinguished 
himself by accuracy and research, the selection of this so well exe- 
cuted task, in a new writer, becomes still the more singular. With 
respect to the execution, it strikes me that the style of this memoir is 
open to many of the censures that have been urged against the au- 
thor’s historical work. It is irregular and uneven — sometimes tame; 
sometimes inflated : one page lags on in lazy flatness; another swells 
into puerile redundancy. Metaphors and similes succeed with a 
crowdedness and constraint, that looks as if they were rather im- 
pressments, than volunteers in the service. 

There is however one particular in which the modern memoir 
will be read with satisfaction by every one who wishes to reconcile 
his approval with his admiration ; — and that is the cordial and suc- 
cessful zeal evinced throughout in maintaining the honour and mo- 
rality of the poet. Johnson appears to have had little or no sym- 
pathy with his subject in Dryden’s instance, and executing this 
biography as a part of his great plan, he properly enough avoids 
any semblance of partiality. With Scott however the subject was 
one of option , and he has every right to feel an interest in the 
worthiness of his selected theme. Dryden’s change of religion— that 
act which whetted all the malignity of contemporary hate and envy, 
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anil which has excited so much of posthumous coutrofersy, is here 
very amply discussed. A bigoted and unfair enemy Uf the Catholic 
church , and a vindicator of the probity and intelligence of the poet 
at the same time, Scott had rather a delicate task to perform in re- 
conciling the two principles. It w ill be seen by the appended ex- 
tract that he effects this by trying to represent Dryden as a merely 
nominal protestant, but really tending to scepticism, and anxious 
to snatch at anything that would give stability to his unsettled reli- 
gious creed. Popery, however falsely, pretended to do this; and pope- 
ry he therefore embraced, and for popery, whether true or false, he 
suffered a cruel and lengthened martyrdom. Nothing can be more 
misplaced , even to the apprehension of a protestant, than Scott’s 
folly and falsehood in this passage; treating protestantismastherock, 
and catholicity as the open sea. The protestant religion does not 
affect the similitude of a rock : its boast is, that it does not moor 
the mind in an unshifting anchorage , but that it gives ample cable 
to allow the vessel to beat about and choose the haven in which she 
shall ultimately hx. The Catholic church, on the contrary, gives 
no line ; whether her anchorage be a rock , or a shoal , there you 
must hold, or you are cast adrift. To return to Dryden, I think his 
biographer fails in showing that in early life he entertained any sen- 
timents which should exclude him from the comprehensive pale of 
orthodox protestantism. All those aspirations after a “ guide and 
director,” are such as every reflecting protestant must have felt, 
till be has constrained his understanding to admit the sophistry by 
which they are answered. * 

I always become vexed when Sir Walter is controversial ; so 
painfully is the proncncss one has to respect and love the man 
checked by the dishonesty he displays on all such occasions. Let 
it be seen how he acquits himself here. 

“ We find therefore, that Dryden’s conversion was not of that 
sordid kind which is the consequence of a strong temporal interest ; 
for he had expressed intelligibly the imagined desiderata which 
the church of Rome alone pretends to supply, long before that 
temporal interest had an existence. Neither have we to reproach 

* Till harden’d hia heart’s temper on the anvil of despair. 

He slights the stroke of conscience. 
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him, that grounded and rooted in a pure Protestant creed, he was 
foolish enough to abandon it for the more corrupted doctrines of 
Rome. He did not unloose from the secure haven to moor in the 
perilous road ; but, being tossed on the billows of uncertainty, he 
dropped his anchor in the first moorings to which the winds, waves, 
and perhaps an artful pilot, chanced to convey his bark. We may 
indeed regret that, having to choose between two religions, he should 
have adopted that which our education, reason and even prepos- 
sessions, combine to point out as foully corrupted from the primi- 
tive simplicity of the Christian church. But neither the Protestant 
Christian, nor the sceptic philosopher can claim a right to despise 
the sophistry which bewildered the judgment of Chillingworth, or 
the toils which enveloped the active and suspicious minds of Bayle 
and of Gibbon. The latter in his account of his ow n conversion to 
the Catholic faith, fixes upon the very arguments pleaded by Dryden, 
as those which appeared to him irresistible. The early traditions 
of the church, the express words of the text, are referred to by both 
as the grounds of their conversion ; and the works of Bossuet, so 
frequently referred toby the poet, were the means of influencing the 
determination of the philosopher *. The victorious argument to 

* “ I was unable to resist the weight of historical evidence, that within the same 
period most of the leading doctrines of popery were already introduced in theory 
and practice ; nor was my conclusion absurd, that miracles are the test of truth, 
and that the church must he orthodox and pure, which was so often approved 
by the visible interposition of the Deity. The marvellous tales which are so 
boldly attested by the Basils and the Chrysostoms, the Austins and Jeromes, com- 
pelled me to embrace the superior merits of celibacy, the institution of the mo- 
nastic life, the use of tbe sign of the Cross, of holy oil, and even of images, the 
invocation of Saints, the worship of relics, the rudiments of purgatory in prayers 
for the dead, and the tremendous mystery of the sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ, which insensibly swelled into tbe prodigy of transubstantiation. In 
these dispositions, and already more than half a convert, I formed an unlucky . 
intimacy with a young gentleman of our college whose name I shall spare. With 
a character less resolute, Mr. *’** had imbibed the same religious opinions ; and 
some Popish books, I know not through what channel, were conveyed into bis 
possession. I read, I applauded, I believed ; the English translations of the two 
famous works of Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux, tbe ‘ Exposition of the Catholic 
Doctrine,’ and the ‘ History of the Protestant Variations,' achieved my conversion ; 
and I surely fell by a noble hand. I h.ive since examined the originals with a 
more discerning eye, and shall not hesitate to pronounce that Bossuet is indeed 
a master of all the weapons of controversy. In the ‘Exposition,’ a specious 
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which Chillingworth himself yielded, was, that there must be some- 
where an infallible judge, and the Church of Rome is the only 
Christian society which either does or can pretend to that character.” 

Vol. 2. P. 17-18-19. 


DB STAEL-SUR LA LITTI^RATIJRE. 


Naples, July 24, 1851. 

The little 1 am able to say upon this work has not been derived 
directly from itself, but from two notices which it occasioned— the 
one complimentary to the author, though dissentient from her 
opinions, which appeared some years ago in the Edinburgh Review: 
— the second, which is appended to the essay itself, was inserted 
originally in the Mercure Francois, and is an able, though severe 
stricture both on the book and its writer. 

The thesis which Madamede Stael seeks to establish, is the general 


apology, the orator assumes, with consummate art, the tone of candour and 
simplicity; and the ten-horned monster is transformed, at his magic touch, into 
the milk-white hind, who must be loved as soon as she is seen. In the ‘ History,* 
a bold and well-aimed attack, he displays, with a happy mixture of narrative 
and argument, the faults and follies, the changes and contradictions of our first 
reformers; whose variations (as he dexterously contends) are the mark of his- 
torical error, while the perpetual unity of the Catholic church is the sign and test 
of infallible truth. To my present feelings it seems incredible, that I should ever 
believe I believed in transubstantialion. But my conqueror oppressed me with 
the sacramental words, ‘ Hoc est corpus meum,' and dashed against each 
other the figurative half meanings of the Protestant sects; every olyection was 
resolved into omnipotence; and after repeating at St. Mary's the Athanasian 
creed, I humbly acquiesced in the mystery of the real presence. 

“ To take up half on trust, and half to try ; 

Name it not faith, but bungling bigotry. 

Both knave and fool, the merchant we may call, 

To pay great sums and to compound the small ; 

For who would break with heaven, and would not break for all. " 

Gibbox’s Memoirs of his own Life. 
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perfectability of (he human mind, not only in matters of exact 
science, but in morals and works of imagination. In support of 
this position, she toils with the assiduity and zeal belonging to her 
temperament ; seizes upon every fact which can make for her 
theory and grapples boldly with all that tells against it; exhibiting 
in the strife so much eloquence, spirit and ingenuity, that we can 
pardon the brilliant delusion which she seeks to propagate, for the 
grace and talent which it has elidibd. Unfortunately for human 
self-love, the perfectability system can be utterly confuted even 
upon the showing of its ingenious advocate; and it is in this manner, 
by placing her own inconsistencies and contradictions in immediate 
collocation, that the Mercure arrives at the undeniable conclusion, 
that however we may hope to advance in the exact sciences, where 
one discovery serves as the stepping-stone to a new one;— in mat- 
ters of abstraction, whether scientific or imaginative, where the road 
of intelligence has neither finger-post nor mile-stone, we must be 
content to wander about, sometimes advancing a little, sometimes 
receding, sometimes following a beacon-light, and sometimes stray- 
ing after a will-o’the-wisp, to the end of time. It is amusing to 
observe, when Madame de Stael is impeded by some very stubborn 
fact, as for instance the inferiority of the Romans to the Greeks in 
dramatic literature of both kinds, and of the moderns to the ancients 
in eloquence, how dexterously she struggles to elude the difRciilty, 
or to give some explanation of it upon a supposition often gratuitous 
and false at best, and quite inadequate to the effect, even if true. 
She has an enthusiastic admiration for Ossian, and with her fatal 
love of system-building, makes him the founder of Northern litera- 
ture, as Homer was of Southern. How ineffably ridiculous is this 
to all the well-informed in England, who know that these poems 
are the original work of Maepherson ! But she does so much honour 
to Shakspeare and English literature in general, that we cannot 
quarrel with her for a little nonsense, nor yet for the original 
discovery that Queen Katharine in the play of Henry YIII. is a cha- 
racter of little interest! The concluding part of the work, devoted 
to the literature of England, Germany and France respectively, is 
that wherein the writer, escaping from entangling theory, appears 
as a useful and entertaining guide. Her observations upon the 
French writers may, I am sure, be relied upon. She has every 
requisite for estimating them at their real value. I select for a spe- 

2 . 
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cimen, the commencement of her article upon the literature of the 
age of Louis XIV. 

“ Le siecle de Louis XIV, le plus remarqtiable de tous en littera- 
ture , est tres-inferieur , sous le rapport de la philosophic, au siecle 
suivant. La monarchic , et surtout un monarque qui comptoit I’ad- 
miration parmi les actes d’obeissance , i’intolerance religieuse et les 
superstitions encore dominantcs , bornoient I’horizon de la pensde ; 
Ton ne pouToit concevoir aucun ensemble, oi se permettre aucune 
analyse dans un certain ordre d’opinions ; Ton ne pouvoit suivre 
line idee dans tous ses ddveloppemens. La Htt^rature , dans le siecle 
de Louis XIV, etoit le chef-d’ceuvre de I’imagination ; mais ce n’etoit 
point encore une puissance philosophique , puisqu’un roi absolu 
I’encourageoil, et qu’elle ne portoit point ombrage ^ son despotisme. 
Cette litt^ratui e , sans autre but que les plaisirs de I’esprit, ne peul 
avoir I’energie de celle qui a fini par ebranler le trdne. On voyoit des 
ecrivains saisir quelquefois, comme Achiile, I’arme guerri^re au 
milieu des ornemens fri voles; mais, en general, les livres ne trai- 
toient point les questions vraiment importantes ; les hommes de 
lettres etoient relegu^s loin des inter^ts actifs de la vie. L’analyse des 
principes du gouvernement, I’examen des dogmes religienx , I’appre- 
ciation des hommes puissans, tout ce qui pouvoit convenir A un rA- 
sultat applicable, leur Atoit totalement interdit.” 

Vol. 2. P. 47,48. 


HISTOIRE IMPARTIALE DES JI^SUITES. 


Naples, Auipist S, 1831. 

It has been long a desideratum with me to meet with something 
specific upon this formidable body, who have played the part of 
bugbear to Europe almost from their formation in 1S42 up to the 
present moment. My early and habitual acquaintance with indivi- 
duals of the Society, kept me free from the superstitious dread which 
assails many an honest heart at the tremendous name of “ Jesuit, ” 
and my inability ever to obtain a form and pressure to the vapie 
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clamour raised against them, induced me, in this particular, to give 
very ample assent to the wise maxim that dolus latet in genera^ 
lihus. 1 therefore possessed myself eagerly of the first work it has 
been my fortune to lay my hands upon, from which direct and his- 
torical information on the subject could be derived. Although the 
date of the present volume, that of the first suppression of the Insti- 
tution in 17^8, when all men’s minds were divided into partisanship 
or hostility : its opening with an approval of that suppression, and 
above all, its dedication to the free-thinking King of Prussia, gave 
little pledge of the impartiality asserted in the title, this rather served 
as a stimulus, than as a dissuasive to the perusal. We shall at 
length, thought 1, hear at least the bill of indictment, and the open- 
ing of the prosecuting counsel, detailing the proofs direct and cir- 
cumstantial which sustain those arraignments upon wiiich such a 
sweeping judgment of condemnation has been pronounced. But in 
this opinion I was unjust to the author ; for he is what he professes 
to be; an impartial historian, and the result of the development lie 
gives of the full cause must be a complete and triumphant acquittal 
of the Society from all the charges preferred against it; and the 
establishment of its merit as one of the most useful, eminent and 
efficacious corporations, whether ecclesiastical or secular, that have 
ever been founded. The accusations against the disciples of Loyola 
are mainly reducible to two : — their absolute submission to Home, 
and their ambition — an ambition of that vaulting nature that con- 
founds all principles of right and wrong in the attainment of its 
objects, and works out its ends indifferently by the enginery of “force 
and cunning, ” — sometimes, by the insinuation whispered at the 
ear of a King prostrate in the confessional, and sometimes by the 
employment of the knife or the bowl against another whose oppo- 
site faith or less ductile conscience made him impervious to milder 
infiuence. The impeachment of ambition in the abstract is, I 
believe, well sustained ; but to what was that ambition directed ? 
iTo uphold and strengthen that church in which they believed the 
true faith to reside: to sustain it by the most incorruptible fidelity 
to its visible head : by an organisation and unity among them- 
selves, exhibiting an esprit de corps without example or parallel : 
by a total extinction of all individual feelings, of all personal or private 
interests in their ardentzeal for the common object : by their learn- 
ing, whereby they not only rendered themselves respectable, but 
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also secured almost a monopoly in the all-important function, the 
education of youth ; by the honourable acquisition of wealth, that 
omnipotent lever for moving human energies and subjecting human 
will : by morality, decorum and a perseverance, proof against every 
obstruction, have they attained their power; and to them, under 
Providence, seems it attributable that the Roman Catholic church, 
assailed by able and relentless enemies, and weakly defended 
by its own ignorant and corrupt militia, did not lose its supremacy 
over Christendom. As to the vulgar and trite charges of poison- 
ings and murders, there is not a scintilla of evidence to attach that 
or any other crime to the Jesuits as a body. If individual mem- 
bers were concerned in conspiracies against Henry IV. of France, 
or that scourge of the human race, Elizabeth of England, they 
were isolated men, and their order is as little responsible for their 
acts as is their species. It may, to be sure, be urged that the habits 
of submission in which every member of the community is trained 
to the common superior, and that unity of purpose which pervades 
all, render the act of the individual Jesuit more that of the body at 
large than the act of any single member of any other corporation 
could be fairly considered. This is specious and, to a certain extent, 
true. But its answer is triumphantly deduced by the author from 
the very constitution of human nature, when he justly argues that 
no body of men ever did or ever could command influence or obe- 
dience for any length of time from society, whose principles were 
in the slightest particular variant from the strictest morality. The 
isolated man will transgress from passion, from prejudice, from the 
paramount influence of a present advantage over a remote evil. 
But a corporate body has no passions : it must exist upon general 
suffrage, and not in the most corrupted epochs of the world, was 
general suffrage ever accorded to immorality. This consideration 
also disposes of another charge, rather insinuated than fairly alleg- 
ed against the Jesuits— that of their corrupting the youth confided 
to their instruction. The evidence of nearly three hundred years 
experience has concurred with general reasoning to give the lie to 
sucha suspicion. What then, itmay be asked, can be the reason why 
the followers of Ignatius have always incurred such odium, and 
provoked persecutions which twice have nearly wrought their down- 
fal ? Some of the causes lie near enough to the surface. The 
Jesuits took their rise at that critical period, the middle of the 
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sixteenth century, when most of the regular orders were sunk in 
debauchery and ignorance. Exhibiting an exemplary decorum of 
conduct, and addicting themselves in an especial manner to learn- 
ing, they naturally provoked the hostility of those upon whom their 
contrasted conduct cast a stigma. They rose up as a compact and 
disciplined body to/>ppose the inroads of the reformers — by them 
they were consequently hated and reviled ; and thus, odious to the 
extreme parties in the polemical strife, they have passed nearly three 
centuries without dissipating the clouds of prejudice and malignity 
which obscured their rising. Moreover, from the peculiarity of 
their constitution giving them connexions and intercourse with all 
the habitable globe, their actions are viewed with peculiar sus- 
picion by statesmen and governors. But happy, too happy, would 
it be for mankind if these would imitate the example set them 
by the disciples of Loyola in Paraguay : where their talents and 
virtues almost realized the visions of Harrington and More, and 
seemed to give historic warrant to the fable of the golden age, 
and literally to have brought back the poetic Astraea to the earth ! 
All I have stated is educible from the present work, which is as 
meritorious for its general justness of sentiment and excellence of 
style, as for Us candour towards a slandered and persecuted body. 

The follow ing passage shows how' constantly the Jesuits have been 
made the ’scape goats for all the crimes of Europe. What an addi- 
tional instance is supplied by the French revolution of 1850! 

11 faut avouer pourtant qu’alors m^me la haine a fait souvent 
outrer les reproches qu’ils ont merites. 11 n’y a point d’ordre qui ait 
tant excite, tant eprouv^ ce sentiment funeste. Les Jesuites sont, en 
fait de crimes , ce qu etait THercule de la Fable pour les belles ac- 
tions : on lui attribuait tout. On agit de m^me avec la Societe. On 
croirait que depuis deux cents ans il n’y a point eu un vol commis , 
un crime consomme , un assassinat medite que par les Jesuites. 

. “ Voyez tous les livres de parti qui ont parle de la Ligue; ils en 
attribuent a la Societe le projet, la fureur et le succ^s. Le due de 
Guise ne travaillait que pour elle, la duebesse de Montpensier, le 
duede Mayenne, le Legat, cette foule de predicateurs forcenes, dont 
le malheur.de la France voulut qu’elle se trouv^t pleine, dtaientdes 
automates diriges par. un ressort secret, dont les Jesuites seuls 
avaienl la clef. 

2 2 .. 
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“ Mais ouvrez les onvrages respectables des auteurs sup^rieurs 
aux cabales , tels que le president de Thou , de ceux qui n'^crivaient 
que pour ia v^rite , parce qu’ils sont dignes de I’enseigner aux au> 
tres : vous verrcz aussi que les J^suitcs ne faisaient qu’unc petite 
partie des enncinis acbarn^s qui d^chiraient notre malheureiise pa- 
trie : ilspouvaient contribuer d les animer, mais ils n’en ^taient pas 
les chefs. 

“ lis ^taient eux-memes emportes par le fanatisme g^n^ral qui 
arait saisi les trois quarts de la nation : ils se distinguaient comme 
des soldats plus braves, plusintrepides queles aiitres; mais ce n’est 
point aux grenadiers les plnsd^termin^s , qu’on attribueles manoeu- 
vres d’une campagne; ce n’est pas non plus k ces p^res qu’il faut re- 
procher toutes les horrenrs de la Ligue.” 

Tomet. Ch. 27. P. 168-9. 


/ 

SWINBURNE.- VOYAGE EN SIGILE. 


Naples , August 20 ,1831. 

The French editor of Swinburne has not quite verified his title 
page ; the work named as above containing in fact but selections 
from that traveller , supplied by others of almost equal bulk and 
copiousness fromM. Denon’s narrative of a nearly similar journey. 
It must be admitted that the work is rendered the more attractive 
and entertaining by this its miscellaneous character, for the English 
traveller, although learned, candid, inquisitive and intelligent, 
sometimes falls into prolixity , and his style has a level sameness 
much needing that relief which it receives fh>m the sprightly des- 
criptive sketches of the French savant. I cannot enter into any 
inquiry as to the merits actual or comparative of Messrs. Denon and 
Swinburne as tourists, for having read their joint production with- 
out reference to maps , and before my own inspection of some of 
the scenes might have enabled me to give form and distinctness to the 
delineation, the ideas excited in me were of thatgenerality and vague- 
ness which mere topography usually produces. The statistical calcu- 
lations of Swinburne seem to be laborious and minute, and I should 
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suppose that in the stand-still nature of Southerndtalian institutions, 
bis remarks upon the capabilities of Calabria and Sicily might 
be applicable and useful to the government of the present day, sup- 
posing the very problematical fact, that it is really desirous of the 
amelioration of the people. 

The preceding notice would be too slight a groundwork on which 
to rest a quotation, supposing, contrary to the fact, that 1 had 
made any extract. 


THE SPIRITS OF THE AGE. 


September 1, 18o I. 

The spirits which Mr. Hazlitt has evoked with this Wave of bis 
conjuring rod, are the most distinguished poets, statesmen, meta- 
physicians and lawyers who have figured in Great Britain from the 
commencement of the present century. In discussing the merits of 
the orators and poets, he falls into his wonted vein of diffuse 
patchwork phraseology ; evolving ideas which he overworks by his 
complicated and ponderous machinery of words, until in a kind of 
desperation, he either leaves them at last in their original trite 
common-place nakedness, or else takes his leave of them when, 
by the same verbosity, he has divested them of their original simple 
form, to exhibit them in all the absurd trappings of paradox and 
incongruity. The present work, however, ‘discovers in its author 
a power, to me of a new and unknown nature, and one with which 
bis usual strained and wordy manner would seem so incompatible, 
that 1 should have looked for it least in him of all writers. 1 mean 
the faculty of giving a precise, clear and succinct account of 
another author's theory, as be has done here in the instances of 
Malthus, Jeremy Bentham, ^nd Horne Tooke — the last being the 
best article of the entire. Nothing can come more agreeably to the 
relief of the mind after follmving Mr. Hazlitt in one of his usual 
aberrations, than one of those terse, clever synopses. It is like 
Euclid after Locke ; and refreshes us with the same idea of safe 
and solid footing, with which we rest upon the ock of demon- 
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stration after rambling through the mazes of metaphysics. Those 
summaries are the gem and .ornament of the present book. 
Mr. Hazlitt has the further merit, rather a personal than a literary 
one, of again proclaiming the same liberalism as has, I believe, 
uniformly marked bis published sentiments. His political creed 
has, besides, the great value of being tolerant; whereby nothing is 
rescinded pn the score of opposition of principles, from the very 
liberal meed of rather obscure encomium paid in these pages to 
Wordsworth, Southey and Coleridge. But alas ! when we come to 
the notice of Gifford, we are fain to suspect that this moderation is 
rather the result of an unexcited, than of a subdued temperament ; 
and to admit sorrowfully Mr. Hazlitt’s title to class highly amongst the 
genus irritahile vatum. It seems — and I for one did not before 
know the fact, that the “ Quarterly Review ” asserted thatMr. Hazlitt 
could not write English ; and for this delinquency, the character 
of Hr. Gilford, both personal and intellectual, is assailed and mauled 
with unrelenting virulence. Not only was he beneath contempt as 
a critic — that was to be expected, — but as a poet and satirist, his 
merit is also insignihcant. I do not think the violent tirade against 
the politics of Sir Walter Scott militates much against my opinion of 
Mr. Hazlill’s general forbearance on this ground. It is the indignant 
burst of an admirer and would-be worshipper, who can neither 
disguise from himself, nor endure the conviction, that the feet of his 
idol should be made of clay. 

The vanity , affectation, and prejudice of Mr. Hazlitt, must for 
ever prevent him rising beyond the rank of a merely amusing wri- 
ter. He has scarcely a requisite for the office of guide or authority 
in matters of criticism. To pass away an idle half hour ; to exhi- 
bit, like Rousseau’s air on three notes, how many sonorous chan- 
ges may be rung on a few simple elements of trite or common-place 
sentiment, or what approaches to wild eccentric harmony may be 
wrought out of some paradoxical discords, to all this Mr. Hazlitt is 
fully adequate. Like a literary will-o’lhe-wisp, as he might say 
himself, he may dazzle, and amuse , and perplex, and ultimately in- 
swamp; but to serve as a beacon-light either to show what is to be 
pursued or what is to be shunned in the navigation of the shoally 
and squally straits of literature, he can never advance a single well- 
grounded pretension. 

So long has the notice upon Mr. Hazlitt’s work been procras- 
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tinated, that 1 forgot that in its anticipation I made the extract now 
subjoined. 


“Asa public or at least as a parliamentary speaker, Mr. Tooke 
did not answer the expectations that had been conceived of him, 
or probably that he had conceived of himself. It is natural for 
men who have felt a superiority over all those whom they happen 
to have encountered, to fancy that this superiority will continue, 
and that it will extend from individuals to public bodies. There is 
no rule in the case; or rather, the probability lies the contrary way. 
That which constitutes the excellence of conversation is of little 
use in addressing large assemblies of people; while other qualities 
are required that are hardly to be looked for in one and the same 
capacity. The way to move great masses of men is to show that 
you yourself are moved. In a private circle, a ready repartee, a 
shrewd cross-question, ridicule and banter, a caustic remark or an 
amusing anecdote, whatever sets off the individual to advantage, or 
gratifies the curiosity or piques the self-love of the hearers, keeps ate 
tention alive; and secures the triumph of the speaker — it is a per- 
sonal contest and depends on personal and momentary advantages. 
But in appealing to the public, no one triumphs but in the triumph of 
some public cause, or by showing a sympathy with the general and 
predominant feelings of mankind. In a private room, a satirist, a 
sophist may provoke admiration by expressing his contempt for 
each of his adversaries in turn, and by setting their opinion at de- 
fiance — but when men are congregated together on a great pu- 
blic question and for a weighty object, they must be treated with 
more respect; they are touched with what affects themselves or the 
general weal, not with what flatters the vanity of the speaker ; they 
must be moved altogether, if they are moved at all; they are impress- 
ed with gratitude for a luminous exposition of their claims or for 
zeal in their cause ; and the lightning of generous indignation at 
bad men and bad measures is followed by thunders of applause — even 
in the House of Commons. But a man may sneer and cavil and puz- 
zle and flyblow every question that comes before him— be despised 
and feared by others, and admired by no one but himself. He who 
thinks first of himself, either in the world or in a popular assembly, 
will be sure to turn attention away from his claims, instead of fix- 
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iog it there. He must make common cause with his hearers. To 
lead, he must follow the general bias. Mr. Tookedidnot therefore 
succeed as a speaker in parliament. ’• 2. P. 31-2-5-4. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 


Naples, Sept. 10, 1831. 

The reception which these stories met with at their publication, 
affords a new instance of what a formidable rival a successful au- 
thor becomes to himself. The “ Sketch Book, ” as it was in every 
body’s hands, so did some of its admirable trails impress themselves 
upon every body’s mind ; and because the newer work fell short of 
its celebrated predecessor, it was generally decried as an absolute 
failure— its faults exaggerated, its merits neglected. The injustice 
of this tax so usually levied upon established fame, will appear suffi- 
ciently manifest to any person to whom the present collection may 
serve as a first introduction to Mr. Irving, or to others, who like 
myself, have read it at a period sufficiently remote to weaken the 
recollection of his more finished productions. Such readers will, 
1 think, be ready to admit that the lighter sketches are scenic and 
vivid ; that of the “ Tnn of Terracina ” a rich animated landscape ; 
and “Bucklhorne” will not be denied to contain within itself enough 
of humour, tact, and acquaintance with life, to establish of itself 
alone, a fair reputation for any author whose name was appended 
to it. This excellent story unites indeed in itself, many of the best 
and most distinctive qualities of the novels of Miss Edgew'orth and 
Theodore Hook. The frequent notices which Mr. Irving’s works have 
elicited in my correspondence, will dispense me from any compre- 
hensive analysis of a production not distinguished by any thing very 
different from his general manner, and varying in its shades of me- 
rit according as it more or less develops the peculiarity of that 
manner. 1 select from “ Buckthorne ” part of a humorous des- 
cription of a fray among a set of strolling actors. 

“ Nothing but the interference of the peace-officers restored some 
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degree of order. The havoc, however, that had been made among 
dresses and decorations , put an end to all further acting for that 
day. The battle over, the next thing was to inquire why it was 
begun ; a common question among politicians after a bloody and 
unprofitable war, and one not always easy to be answered. It was 
soon traced to me, and my unaccountable transport of passion, 
which they could only attribute to my having run a muck. The 
manager was judge and jury, and plaintiff into the bargain ; and in 
such cases justice is always speedily administered. He came out of 

the fight as sublime a wreck as the Santissima Trinidada. His gal- 
lant plumes, which once towered aloft, were drooping about his 
ears; his robe of state hung in ribands from his back, and but ill 
concealed the ravages he had suffered in the rear. He had received 
kicks and cuffs from ail sides during the tumult, for every one took 
the opportunity of slily gratifying some lurking grudge on his fat 
carcass. He was a discreet man, and did not choose to declare war 
with all his company, so be swore all those kicks and cuffs had 
been given by me, and I let him enjoy the opinion. Some wounds 
he bore, however, which were the incontestable traces of a woman’s 
warfare ; his sleek rosy cheek was scored by trickling furrows, 
which were ascribed to the nails of my intrepid and devoted Colum- 
bine. The ire of the monarch was not to be appeased ; he had suf- 
fered in his person, and he had suffered in his purse; his dignity, 
too, had been insulted, and that went for something ; for dignity is 
always more irascible the more petty the potentate. He wreaked 
his wrath upon the beginners of the fray, and Columbine and myself 
were discharged, at once, from the company.” 

Vol. 2. P. 296-7-8. 


MIGNET. HISTOIRE DE LA RI^VOLUTION. 


Naples, October 16, 1831 . 

Op all historical eras, the Revolution of France is that which com- 
prehends events the most difficult to account for, and vicissitudes the 
most puzzling to understand. The great act of the destruction of 
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the monarchy to which the generic term “ revolution ” may 
be most suitably applied, engendered a teeming progeny of suc- 
cessive monsters, all partaking in the family characteristics, of 
deformity, cruelty and premature decrepitude, and all marked by 
that fratricidal spirit wrhich prompted the most recejitly born always 
to inaugurate the exercise of its vitality by destroying the life and 
preying upon the carcass of its immediate predecessor in the 
family heritage. To seize upon the family lineaments; to trace 
their resemblances and mi-nute differences; to depict the '■'■facies 
non omnibus una, nec diversa tamen, ” requires a pencil 
of equal force and delicacy. Among the many candidates who have 
sought to connect their names with this direful portraiture, 
M. Mignet is the person whose claims to spirit and fidelity seem 
to be the most generally admitted. The first lights which beamed 
for me upon this ruthless drama, were derived from the opening to 
Sir Walter Scott’s memoirs of Napoleon, and I own I obtained from 
him, not only more graphic and impressive delineations of the various 
principal actors on the scene— a merit reasonably to be expected 
from the poetic imagination of Scott ; but bis narrative also conveyed 
to me a more perspicuous and discriminated idea of the various 
distinctive principles of the multifarious parties who successively 
wielded the supreme power, than I derived from the French histo- 
rian. It is said that the former bas transcribed ail his maRrials 
from the latter ; in which case the preference I award , supposing it to 
be just, should be restricted to the merit of language and arrange- 
ment; but there maybe another reason for my. predilection, personal 
to myself. Of late my reading has often been a mere mechanical 
process, performed with the eyes open while their sense was shut, 
and that Mr. Mignet’s book was disposed of in this way I am incli- 
ned to believe from the entire inability I feel at this moment to collect 
and record any impression produced upon me by its contents. — 
Its style, sentiment and language ; — the political bias, if any — so 
important a consideration in reference to the historian — all is obli- 
terated, and 1 have therefore to limit myself to a transcript of a 
chronological notice of the successive mutations, or sub-revolutions, 
copied from the book itself. 

1789. May '6 — States-general met. 

July 14 — Destruction of the Bastille, 
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1789. August 4 — Abolition of privileges. 

Oct. 5 — Mob to Versailles and removal of the Royal 
family to Paris. 

December 2 — Confiscation of church property. 

1790. July 14 — Constitution sworn to in the Champ de Mars. 

1 791 . April — A new constitution accepted by the King. 

September — National assembly dissolved itself. 

October 1 — National legislative assembly met. 

1792. June 20 — Tuileries attacked and carried. 

August 10 — Tuileries again attacked and carried : the 
Royal family took refuge with the legislative assembly, 
which transferred them prisoners to the Temple. 

Sept. — Legislative assembly dissolved — its principal acts 
were the decree against Priests not swearing to the consti- 
tution; that against emigrants, and another declaring w'ar. 

Sept. 21 — Convention assembled ; divided between Giron- 
dists and Montagnards; abolished royalty and proclaimed 
a republic. 

1795. Jan. 21 — King beheaded. 

June 2 — Twenty two principal Girondists proscribed and 
party destroyed. 

Constitution of 1795 decreed by the Montagnards and 
immediately suspended : Girondins put to death : catho- 
licity abolished by the Hebertists and the worship of 
Reason substituted. New era dated from Sept. 22, 1792, 
commencing with the month Vend4miaire, 

1795. May 20 (1 Prairial) — Attack of the Jacobins upon the 
Convention in order to establish the constitution of 1795, 
repulsed; the constitution abolished and the rule of the 
ipob terminated. 

Constitution of 1795, established a Directory for the 
executive, and divided the legislative government into 
the council of Ancients and council of Five hundred. 

October 5(15 Vend^miaire. ) — Barras being appointed 
General to act against the Sections who rose against the 
constitution; named Bonaparte second in command; 
and he defeated the Sections in the streets of Paris. 

October 26 (4 Brumaire an IV) — Convention dissolved 

• itself. 

2 3 . 
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17915. October 27— Directory installed. Consisted of Barras, 
La Reveillere Lepaux, Letoumeur^ Rewbell^ and 
Sieyes^ who immediately resigned and was succeeded 
by Carnot. 

1797. Sept. 15 ( 18 Fructidor ) — Directory attacked and deci- 
mated the councils on the charge of Royalism* 

1799. November 10 (19 Brumairean VIll ) — Bonaparte dissolved 
the council of Five hundred and two days afterwards 
was named Consul with Sidyes and Roger Ducas. 

Extract from MigneCs “ Histoire de la RjdvolutionJ*^ 

La convention dura trois annees, du 21 septembre 1792 jus- 
qu’au 26 octobrc 1795 (4 brumaire an IV), Elle snivit plusieurs 
directions. Pendant les six premiers mois de son existence elle fut 
entrainde dans la lutte qui s*^leva entre le parti l^al dela Gironde et 
le parti r^volutionnaire de la Montagne. Celui-ci' Temporta jus- 
qu^au 9 thermidor an II (26 jnillet 1794). La convention obeit alors 
au gouvernement du comite de salut public , qui ruina d’abord ses 
andens alli^ de la commune. et de la Montagne, et qui p^rit ensuite 
parses propres divisions. Du 9 thermidor jusqu’au mois de brumaire 
an rv, la convention vainquit le parti r^volutionnaire et le parti 
royaliste , et chercha li etablir la r^publique modd^ee malgre Tun et 
malgre I’autre. 

Pendant cette longue et terrible dpoque, la violence dela situation 
changea la revolution en line guerre et Tassemblde en un champ de 
bataille. Chaque parti voulut etablif sa domination par la victoire , 
etTassurer en fondant son syst^me. Le parti Girondin Tessaya et p^- 
rit j le parti de Robespierre Tessaya et p^rit. On nc put que vaincre, 
on ne put pas fonder. Le propre d’une pareille temp^te etait de 
renverser quiconque chercbait a s’asseoir. Tout fut provisoire , et la 
domination , et les hommes , et les partis , et les systemes , parce- 
qu’il n’y avail qu’une diose de r^elle et de possible, la guerre. II 
fallut un an au parti eonveotionnel , d^s qu"^il eut repris le pouvoir, 
pour ramener in revolution k la situation Idgale , et il ne le put que 
par deux victoires , celle de prairial et celle de vendemiaire. Mais 
alors la convention elant retournee au point d’ou elle etait partie , 
remplit sa veritable mission qui etait d’instituer la republique apres 
I’avoir defendue. Elle disparut de la scene du monde qu’elle avail 
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ctonnee. Pouvoir r^volntionnaire , elle finit au moment que I’ordre 
legal recommenga. Trois annm de distance ayaient ete perdues pour 
la liberte , mais non pour la reyolution. ” 


VoU 1. Ch. 2. 


Ml^MOIRES DU DUG D’OTRANTE. 


Naples, October 22, 1831 . 

The reydations of a condemned criminal arc always interesting. 
If be confess bis guilt, we are pleased at ibe confirmation of our 
own and the public ijudgment. If be maintain bis innocence, we 
are curious to see bow' facts and circumstances, which apparently 
admitted of but one interpretation, are yet susceptible of others. 
There is still a third case, and that is Foucbe’s ; where the facts 
on which general sentence is pronounced, are too notorious for denial 
or distortion, and then we feel a curiosity in following the ingenious 
expedients by which a good motive is alleged in extenuation of a 
yicious act; or where what was morally culpable in itself became 
innocent or eyen laudable, by being the lesser of two evils. It is 
in this way that these memoirs become even readable ; for to expect 
any veracity from the chief of the Imperial Police, where inter^t 
conjoined with a hope of concealment, would prompt a falsehood, 
would be to overpass the boundaries of all rational a’ediility. We 
therefore take up the book to see how the author will justify his 
political inconsistencies, and whether he will admit with affected 
candour, or extenuate with artful plausibility, those transgressions 
which are too flagrant to be denied, and too important to be slurred 
superficially over. He gives us a specimen in the very outset of 
the memoir, in which he contritely cries med culpd for his vote 
for the death of Louis XVI. For this act he attempts, as well as 
I recollect, no justification ; having written at a period when none 
could have been admitted by the dominant party. Had he lived 
and published at this day, this first act of his political life would 
probably have been appealed to as a merit sufficiently considerable 
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to atone for many a succeeding lapse. It is howerer in the details 
of liis police ministry that the reader follows the author with most 
eager interest. He admits that his system was founded upon the 
most infamous basis, and carried to its monstrous perfection by 
means as atrocious. However, he contends that by participating 
in much of what was evil, he was able to effect a great deal of what 
was good ; and that in accordance with his famous maxim, that 
unnecessary cruelty was worse than crime ; it was error — he 
always avoided bloodshed when he could possibly attain his ends 
without it. His apology for the various tergiversations he is charge- 
able with, is substantially that of all the other renegade republicans 
and Bonapartists : the good of their country ; that light which 
simultaneously dawned upon them when the imperial meteor began to 
“ pale its ineffectual fire. ” The fact seems to have been that Fouch6 
was incapable of inaction, and that if not employed in sustaining a 
government, he must needs busy himself in pulling it down. His 
account of some interviews with Napoleon during the hundred days, 
in which each party, hating and suspecting the other, sought a 
union for selfish interests, is given with great dramatic effect, and 
shows the miserable state of subjection to which the most despotic 
tyrants are reduced in their reverses, to their own implements. 
The necessity of activity which I have remarked as characteristic of 
the author’s mind, can alone, I think, satisfactorily account for the 
publication of this memoir. It may be read through without any 
person feeling a single previous sentiment of disgust and horror at 
the abominable system of which the author was the principal mover, 
in the smallest particular weakened; or the excitement of an impulse 
of compassion for a hoary criminal’s being forced to a late and 
inadequate retribution for bis crimes, in the contempt and odium 
which beset his closing life. 

I have preserved no extract. 
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SOIREES DE NEUILLY. 


Rome, October 36, 1851 . 

To criticise dramatic proverbs may seem a still frreater waste of 
time than reading them; but as a strawr shows how the w ind sets, so may 
some opinion be formed as to the state of feeling prevalent in France 
about three years ago, by remarking the tone and bearing of those 
flight and unsubstantial prolusions. The whole mirth and point of 
the “ Soirees deNeuilly ” consists in ridicule of priests and priest-fa- 
vouring persons; and to have obtained acceptance for so trite a 
theme, it must needs have been especially congenial to the reigning 
taste. The unfortunate, and besotted, and guilty Bourbons could 
not, or would not, read the times by those their manifest symptoms, 
and by forcing an unnatural and incongruous alliance between the 
outward observances of religion and a faithless and feeble tyranny, 
have perhaps done more to discredit true religion, to recall fi’ce- 
thinking and to cement the association of hypocrisy with external ri- 
tual, than the entire host of wits anil infidel philosophers who have 
preceded them had been able to effect. The present collection re- 
commended themselves to my perusal from offering the advantage 
ofconversational French. They are executed with that facility and 
sprightliness which are supposed best to reflect the French character, 
and of which the French language is the best exponent. In allowing 
them this merit, 1 bestow perhaps the highest praise sought for by, 
or appertaining to a style of composition so light and fugitive. I have 
not preserved any extract, nor does my memory enable me to say 
much of the plans or intrigues of the different dramas. The one 
which struck me as most amusing, was that which turned upon the 
abuse of the manager’s direction, that when the extempore performer 
was at a toss for w'ords, he should say — “ Uark ! — I hear somebody 
coming. ” All the performers being equally unprovided, and em- 
ploying the same resource, the characters are at once assembled to- 
gether in a very amusing stale of embarrassment. 

* by Fonteraguei. 
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Kov. 27, 18S1. 

V 

Manzoiti ha« been more fortunate than even Sir Walter Scott, 
with whom he has been not unaptly compared. By the success of 
one single work he has established a fame in his own country, scar- 
cely inferior to what his contemporary has obtained in his, as the 
reward of above fifty. In investigating how far the reputation of 
the Milanese novelist be well founded, it is fitting to bear in mind ; 
first the critical disqualification which arises from imperfect acquain- 
tance with all the higher attributes of the language, and secondly to 
avoid the common fault of setting up my own taste as the standard 
of good composition. With these provisos I may record the confes- 
sion, that this novel, with all its undoubted beauties, is not upon 
the whole , one of those to which my mind habitually reverts with 
pleasure ; or that my hand would now mechanically grasp as an old 
friend, from whose improved intimacy I should feel a confidence of 
enjoyment enough to outweigh all hope of interest in a stranger. 
Manzoni is unquestionably a painter after nature, with acuteness of 
observation and refinement of taste enough, to accomplish him as 
an artist of equal fidelity and elegance. Every picture is wrought up 
to the utmost finish, and no minuteness of detail neglected, or slight- 
ly dwelt upon. “ The patient touches of unwearied art ” are re- 
peated until art can do no more in the perfectionment of the copy; 
by which last phrase 1 do not mean an imitation of other writers, 
but transcripts of actual existence either past or present. There is 
nothing bold, nothing ;grand ; nothing highly creative or poetical 
from beginning to end. The characters are consistent and natural, 
but perhaps rather superficially so; too downrightly good, bad, 
or indilferent, to exhibit much moral development; or enough of the 
crossing and jostling of virtuous and evil propensities with which 
man struggles through his “ mortal coil. ” The topography, I un- 
derstand, is perfect; such as the most superficial observer could 
not fail to recognise on visiting the scenes. But if this locality is 
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not tinged with the rainbow hues of the poet’s fancy, to what pur- 
pose does it serve, except to lengthen perceptibly, and therefore in- 
judiciously, the narrative? A glaring defect in the “ Promessi Sposi” 
is the vast portion of it devoted to the plague of Milan in 1650. A 
scene of disgust and horror is often seasonably and elFeclively in- 
troduced into a tale of amusement; but it is only suitable for contrast, 
and should be despatched forcibly and summarily. But Manzoni, 
without thereby advancing his story a pace, takes us to the hospitals; 
forces us into the wards to visit the sick and dying; compels us to 
accompany the mortuary carts ; and in short converts the horrible 
wax-work of the Abate Lartte into equally faithful, and equally dis- 
' gusting narrative. His heroine reminds one of Jeanie Deans. Like 
her she is bumble in station; uneducated; undistinguished by any 
romantic qualities, and not particularly beautiful; yet by an exquisite 
propriety of conduct, suiting easily and naturally to all the situations 
into which she is cast, she is made an object of interest enough to 
maintain her foreground in the reader’s mind throughout the entire 
tale. After this, the best drawn characters in my opinion are Don 
Abbondio and Perpelua. The selfish worthlessness of the old 
priest, and the worldly craft of the housekeeper, are well imagined 
and sustained. Renzo, the hero, is a mere good-hearted, hot-headed 
peasant; and Don Rodrigo, the anti-'hero, a very commonplace 
type of the tyrant of the middle ages, with his fortified castle and 
ruffian servitors according to rule. It is now a year since I closed 
the “ Promessi Sposi, ” and ray reviewal therefore contains rather 
the transcript of a general impression than a detailed analysis : but 
one hears the merits of this story so constantly canvassed in 
Italy, that it necessarily remains fresher in the memory than other 
compositions of even superior impressiveness. 

I have made no extract ; and that neither from forgetfulness or 
laziness ; but the whole narrative is so connected and interwoven 
together, that 1 could not hod a single insulated passage adapted to 
transcription. 
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PHYSIOLOGIE DU GOUT. 


Rome, Dec. 13, 1831. 

Man has satirically defined himself to be a “ cooking animal.” 
Those whose addictions to the pleasures of the table especially jus- 
tify the definition in their regard, seem particularly eager to 
vindicate themselves from the grossness comprehended, perhaps, in 
the definition, and vulgarly imputed to them. A moment’s consi- 
deration is, however, enough to show that this charge is made 
upon narrow and superficial views, and that modern gastronomy is 
as different from mere gluttony, as architecture is from stone- 
masonry. The culinary science, being that of uniting most enjoy- 
ment from food, with the preservation of health and the animal 
functions, demands a competent knowledge of medicine, with its 
subordinates, chemistry, botany and dietetics. To give favour to a 
treatise on the subject, its sensuality must be veiled under that w'it, 
and humour, and sprightliness, which sensuality duly economised 
generally promotes. And surely it is equally absurd and illiberal, 
to deny praise to an author, who devotes his time and talents to 
render the consumption of food equally wholesome and palateable. 
That by which life is supported; health sustained, and the prepara- 
tions, and despatch of which occupy perhaps a third of the whole of 
waking human life, can never be beneath the attention of an intel- 
ligent writer. The author under consideration combines all the 
principal qualities which should fit him to his task. He mentions 
his name in the course of the treatise, and 1 have forgotten it; but he 
appears to be a gentleman, a scholar and a man of wit and good 
humour : in short a French Doctor Kitchener. His work is not 
confined to the science of eating and drinking merely, but enters 
largely upon all those inquiries which can conduce to the preser- 
vation of health; as sleep, exercise; the incentives and preventives 
of obesity, and so forth. In all those dissertations so important to 
human happiness, there is found so much of solid reasoning; of 
fruitful experience, and all this embellished so mudi by a playful. 
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engaging current of illustration, that the author must rank high 
amongst those benefactors of society who employ their abilities in 
attractively teaching us how to preserve that greatest of human 
blessings — the mens sana in corpore sano. 

In a treatise of this description, where facts are clearly deduced 
from souud principles, and enlivened by piquant, well-related 
anecdote, there must be evidently a great deal suited to transcrip- 
tion in such a correspondence as mine. But unfortunately I did 
not chance upon the “ Physiologie du gout,'’’ at one of those for- 
tunate intervals, so few and short in my life, when I can bestow 
an evacuated mind on my author and turn him to the best account. 
This will explain the absence of an extract as well as the crude and 
confused notices which will be found of some of the next succeeding 
perusals. 


LETTRES PROVINCIALES. 


Rome, December 5, 1 831 . 

Had the title of this collection been more indicative of its contents, 
I should not for so long have sought for what I called a desideratum 
in a former notice, and which it now appears the work heading 
that notice was so very inadequate to supply. I mean a distinct, 
specific charge against the doctrines and practices of the Jesuits. 
M. Pascal has made this charge, and in a manner that leaves nothing 
to be wished for to the clear understanding of what are the allega- 
tions brought by their adversaries against this remarkable body. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a counsel combining 
more completely all the requisites to the sustaining of the terrible 
arraignment of which he is the director. His splendid talents; 
bis vast and unrivalled learning, and his moral character so high 
for worth and honour, all fit him for the office he has undertaken, 
and on which they are all effectually brought to bear. His talent 
directs bis choice to the most favourable points of attack, and to 
assail the adversary with arguments marshalled and disciplined with 
tbe dexterity that belongs to the able and practised tactician. His 
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learning enables him to resort to the enemies’ magazines them- 
selves, for those weapons by which their defeat will be best secured; 
and so strong does he feel himself here, that I believe he scarcely 
cites any authority not derived from books either written by Jesuits 
themselves, or publicly taught in their schools. In line, his moral 
character seems to furnish a safeguard against misrepresentation or 
falsehood, strong enough to ensure credit to all his facts. If then we 
are to believe Pascal, the Jesuits are not only the habitual practisers 
of every species of deceit ; mental reservations ; sophistry upon plain 
articles of faith and doctrine ; assassination, and almost every 
other crime to which the advancement of the order can be alleged 
as an incentive ; but they have standard writers of admitted and 
unimpeached authority to warrant by explicit texts, the commission 
of each and every one of these enormities. I have heard that Pas- 
cal has been answered and refuted : if he has, it is inconceivable 
that his moral character should for one instant have survived the 
disgrace. If he has not, it is still more difficult to believe that a 
sect against whom such imputations remained recorded and iin- 
yindicated, could maintain its existence one hour afterwards. Yet 
for two hundred years did this body not only maintain its existence, 
and flourish and extend itself, but for the whole of that period it re* 
mained in the almost exclusive occupancy of the post of the very 
highest social trust : namely the education of the, national youth of 
Catholic Europe. Perhaps those conflicting difficulties may have 
been got rid of rather than explained, like so many others, by an 
appeal to prepossession and prejudice, which would incline each 
individual to vote for the organ of his preconceiveil opinion. But 
what will be the award of the small knot of the unbiassed and im- 
partial? This question perhaps cannot be answered, and it only 
remains for the individual who feels a consciousness of belonging 
to this class, to hear both sides and examine w ith his own eyes the 
authorities upon which their cases rest. The leisure, ability, and 
candour indispensable to this task, will make it be undertaken, like 
the investigation of other concealed truths, by very few persons. 
The mass of even the unprejudiced part of mankind will, as usual, 
rather take statements upon trust, and side with that which has first 
impressed them, than qualify themselves by patient research and 
mature reflection, to mount the judgment seat and pronounce re- 
solutely an award— ottrftW quereld. 
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ANEDDOTI CURIOSI. 


Rome, Dec. 31, 1831. 

The resident in modern Italy must observe the same rule with his 
intellectual, as with his material appetite; and endeavour to satis- 
fy bolh rather with what can be had, than with what is either whole- 
some or palateable. This is my only apology to myself for having 
prosecuted this trashy perusal to its close; and the rule of saying 
more or less of every book which 1 read through , in like manner 
forms the only excuse for even the short, superficial notice I mean 
to dedicate to it. It is a translation from the French, and is 
composed of detached articles , beaded by the names of some of 
the most eminent writers of that country, of the last century. The 
hero of the scene is generally supposed to enter unexpectedly, 
while he is seeking repose and seclusion in the country, into some 
retired garden, or sequestered villa, precisely at the moment when he 
himself is the object of interest there. Semetimesin a “ bosky dell, ” 
he surprises an amiable young peasant girl devouring his favourite 
work under the sha<)e of a tree, and interrupting her employment 
by hopeless aspirations (all uttered aloud,) to see w speak to the au- 
thor. Sometimes be strays into some formal villa or prim garden, 
where amidst geometrical walks; dipt trees ; and broken-nosed river 
gods spouting their thread of water from the circumjacent basin; he 
beholds his own bust or pietnre placed conspicuously in some trim 
arbour, and decorated with garlands of flowers, the votive tribute 
of a youthful female admirer. The “ great Unknown” then presents 
himself, and at flrst excites contempt by professing ignorance of his 
own name, or else provokes indignation by disparaging it. In due 
time the mystery is cleared up, and embraces, tears of joy, and vows 
of friendship close the scene. In this, or some such dumsy way, 
are contrived those co-incidences which a little cleverness and know- 
ledge of stage effect often render so interesting, and with this kind of 
mawkish, twaddling sentimentality, is the wboleproduction owr- 
laid. It is in short quite French, and French sentiment, as every 
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one but a Frenchman knows, is the synonyme Tor all that is affected 
and spurious ; all that has caused the term sentiment itself to 
provoke reproach and derision. It is now, indeed, a question of 
discussion among their neighbours, whether the French, as a na- 
tion, are physicallyor morally capable of appreciating the beauties of 
unadorned nature, or of writing in a way to show that it has ever 
been their model. 


SOUVENIRS, Episodes et portraits 

DE LA REVOLUTION. 

Rome. Dec. 27, 1831. 

JI . Nower writes like a very young man ; yet from his having 
been an actor in the scenes he pourtrays, the contrary must be the 
fact. His style is animated and forcible, but I think, chargeable 
with the opposite faults of epigram and redundancy: — sentenlioiis- 
ness in the phrase, and diffusion in the sentiment. The disserta- 
tions which abound upon French politics and constitution-monger- 
ing are, like all other similar dissertations in French management , 
altogether detestable : a tissue of crude, inexplicable verbosity ; 
veiling either confusion or immaturity of thought under the jargon of 
metaphysics ; the see-saw of antithesis ; or the pomp and pedantry 
of aphorism. However, when M. Nodier abandons generalities to 
describe particular transactions or individual character, he becomes 
a totally different person ; he is clear, vivid, picturesque and capti- 
vating. His narrative of the proceedings of the ex-priest Schneider 
in Alsace, and his characteristic traits of his own companions in 
adversity, are instances to support this opinion. The latter afford 
striking and curious glimpses of a collection of beings so singular, 
so eccentric, so exalted by the workings of their own heated fancies, 
that we have exemplified in detail, what has been affirmed of the 
revolutionary actors in the gross, and what forms their only apology, 
— that they were all infected with an epidemic insanity. The ob- 
scurity with which M. Nodier treats political subjects, makes it 
difRcult to ascertain bis own political creed, or to guess to which 
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of the revolutionary parlies he belonged. His praises of the youn- 
ger Robespierre might taint him with the suspicion of jacobinism, if 
a pervading tone of benevolence throughout the work, and an 
explicitly expressed abhorrence of the excesses of the times, did not 
effect his vindication. I do not recollect that he explains the cause 
of his confinement, or indeed gives any detailed or intelligible 
account of Ids own history. But I read the book in a state of even 
unusual mental truancy ; and every word I have written in its 
disfavour, smites my conscience with the scruple, that I am laying 
my own transgressions at the door of my author. It is possible 
that the mysticism I impute to him was inattention in myself; and 
that the discussions I found so perplexed and unsatisfactory, were 
only so because! wanted patience or intellectual discipline to follow 
out their reasonings to an end. 

M. Nodier, like the rest of the liberal writers, is anxious to re- 
concile the existing desire for free institutions in France with the 
state of bondage under which, apparently, the country contentedly 
lay during the entire of, at least the dazzling period of Napoleon's 
autocracy. Foreigners find a shorter, if not more ingenious solution 
of the question ; but let M. Nodier speak for himself. — 

“ Ce qu’il serait k craindre que Tbistoire ne dlt pas, si elle ne con- 
sultait que certains m^moires , e’est que Fasservissement de la 
France ne fiit pas aussi volontaire, aussi sponlane qu’on se I’imaginc. 
Napoleon regna de pleine puissance et sans obstacle, parce qu’il n’y 
a rien de plus facile que de regner ainsi a qni le veut fermement, 
quand il a une fois franchi les premiers degres du pouvoir. Avee 
beaucoiip d’or, avec beaucoup dehochets, des rubans , des digni- 
tes, des couronnes; avec le goAt et Tart de la corruption, on se 
compose sans peine ce qu’on appelle un gouvernement, e’est-a-dire 
un corps mercenaire de grands esclaves qui reagissent de tout le 
poids de leiir degradation morale sur les masses inertes et obeissan- 
tes ; mais Napoldon ne regna jamais dn consentement fibre de ce 
qui represente reellement une nation, de cette classe ^claireeet sen- 
sible dont le suffrage seui peut consolidcr de jeunes institutions , et 
sansl’appui delaquclle Icstrdneslesmieuxaffermisen apparence ne 
sont qu’un usufruit passager. Napoleon devint populaire , apres sa 
chute; e’est le privilege d’une grande renommee trahie par une 
grande infortune. Napoleon, empereur et roi, avail ^le le moins po- 
2 4. 
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pulaire des tyrans. II a laisse d’immortels souvenirs a la m^moire , 
il n’en a pas laisse a I’Ame. Son couronnement ne fut que Facte cul- 
minant d’une conspiration triomphante ; le peuple n’assistait a ce 
d^nodment d’un crime heureux qu’en quality de spectaleur. Toule 
Faction fut jouee entre deux populaces , celle des petits qui est fa- 
cile a ^blouir , et celle des grands , qu’il est facile d’acheter. ” 

r. 2. P. 1^4*8. 


FfiNfiLON.-DIALOGUES DES MORTS. 


Rome, January 7, 1833. 

These dialogues, like Telemachus, are addressed to youth, hav- 
ing been also, 1 believe, especially written for the instruction of the 
Duke of Burgundy. They resemble closely the moral and didactic 
passages of the author’s more celebrated work. They have the dou- 
ble merit of conveying at once eloquent incentives to virtue, and im- 
pressive sketches of ancient biography ; the interlocutors being 
made to speak conformably to their historic characters, and in the 
progress of their conversations to develop, as it were incidentally, 
many ofthe most remarkable events of ancient story. Numa, Epami- 
nondas, Scipio,the Antonines, etc., stand forth the triumphant ad- 
vocates of those virtues of which their practice was the model; while 
Dionysius , Sardanapalus, Caesar and others, whose names reach us 
with the indissoluble associations of tyranny, effeminate luxury, and 
ambition, are produced to plead for those kingly vices, and to sus- 
tain a discussion ending in the refutation' of all their principles. 
There is nothing very novel or striking in the “ Dialogues des 
inorts : they are the expedient of an amiable preceptor to convey 

useful instruction more by popular example, than by didactic pre- 
cept : but if they exhibit little of the fine poetic imagination which 
mingles so beautifully with the morality of Telemachus, they evince 
> the same benevolence of heart, the same gentleness and amiability 
of temper, and the same grace andclearness of style which conciliate 
for Fenelon in his more celebrated production, so abundant a 
measure of the reader’s affection, respect,. and admiration, united. 


THX NATCHEZ. 


3S 


An extract would have been desirable , if it were only to grace 
my pages with some of the author's writings, but the book was unex- 
pectedly demanded of me, and the opportunity of transcription for 
the time, lost. 


THE IVATCHEZ. 


February 6, 1833. 

Although there is no department of literature which has so ad- 
vanced in desert and honour during the last half century, as “ the 
novel, ” yet I presume its legitimate object, that of amusing, is, and 
must be , always the same. The modern improvements consist, in- 
deed, rather in embellishments of the original fabric, than in any 
change in its elemental character. If the school of Scott has shed 
on novel-writing the depths of historic and antiquarian lore des- 
cribed with every ingredient of poetry except its numbers ; and de 
picted human passions in all their various workings “from the su- 
blime to the ridiculous;” this has been by no means to the exclusion 
of tbe old requisites of fable and incident. We still require a train 
of events in natural but not obvious succession, and a termination 
which satifles the mind by tbe award of retributive justice. Tried 
by those tests, the “Natchez” will at once be pronounced a failure, 
if indeed the very name of novel be not altogether denied to it. The 
fact seems to be that M. Chateaubriand , being violently enamoured 
of the inflation and hyperbole of the Indian war-songs, was desirous 
of constructing a work which should consist mainly of his own imi- 
tations of them ; and troubled himself no further about story or inci- 
dent, than putting inartificially together, as much of both as would 
serve as an introduction to the declamations. A young Frenchman, 
whose “ antecedents ” are involved in a cloud that is never dispel- 
led, is made prisoner by the Natchez, an American-Indian tribe, 
and when about being put to a death of torments according to 
national usage , is preserved by an old chiefs adopting him as bis 
son. The niece ( I believe, ) of the chieftain , sharing in her rela- 
tive’s predilection, becomes attached to the stranger, and although 
something in his untold European history prevents his returning her 
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affection, he nevertheless takes her as his wife, and thereby kindles the 
implacable enmity of a former suitor. A war ensues between the 
French settlers in an adjacent colony, and the Natchez, in which, 
partly owing to treachery, the latter are defeated and almost exter- 
minated— their French adopted son falling amongst the rest. Upon 
such a scanty foundation of story, is a work extended to three vo- 
lumes , almost exclusively by means of those declamations I have 
mentioned, and if the reader's stock of patience suffice, as mine did, 
to bring him to the close, it will probably be with the same indem- 
nity 1 promised myself j never again to open one of its leaves. It 
appears to me that the author has utterly miscalculated public taste, 
and mistaken the sources of admiration which some of the most 
choice specimens of savage eloquence have excited, in fancying tliat 
an entire book could derive interest from copying, or even im- 
proving on the best of them. AVe are struck, to be sure, with the 
power which strong natural feeling infuses into a savage, to express 
himself with much of that eloquence which w'e learn by labour and 
rules of art. But our approbation is merely given to a result pro- 
duced in despite of what we should consider as insurmountable 
obstacles , and not as to an object worthy of our imitation. We 
regard the manufactures and handicraft of the same savage with in- 
terest and astonishment, \yhen we reflect how nearly he has brought 
to perfection various articles , without the employment or know- 
ledge of appliances and means, regarded by us as absolutely indispensa- 
])le, but no one, I suppose, carries his enthusiasm so far as to propose 
that we should abandon our admirable machinery, and the products 
of which it is capable, to adopt the rude, though ingenious substitutes 
which savageindustry has supplied. Now, M. Chateaubriand seems to 
have something very like this in view, as far as eloquence is concern- 
ed; and we feel towards him very much as we should, if on his 
estate in France, he offered us hospitality in a wigwam; gave us 
seals’ flesh to eat, bears’ skins to sleep on , and paraded ail the 
utensils for our convenience which we are accustomed to see and 
admire in a museum of arctic curiosities. But this criticism on 
a work which can never add a laurel to its author’s brow, has al- 
ready extended to sufficient length. 1 have pleasure in appending 
the following citation which 1 did not re-peruse for nearly a year 
before recording the foregoing remarks , but which does not the 
less justify them. 
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“ Sachems, matrones, guerriers des qiiatre tribus, ecoutez : 
I’aloes avoii fleuri deux fois, depuis que Ferdinand di Solo, I’Espagnol, 
etoit tombe sous la massue de nos anc^tres ; deja nous etions alles 
comballre les lyrans loin de nos bords , lorsque le Mescbacebe 
raconta k nos vieillards qu’une nation etrangere dcscendoit de ses 
sources. Ce peuple n’etoit point de la race superbe des guerriers de 
feu. (1). Sa gaiete , sa bravoure, son amour des forits el de nos 
usages, le faisoient cherir. Nos cabanes eureiit pilie de sa uiisere, et 
donnerent a Lasalle (12) tout ce qu’elles pouvoient lui ofiFrir. 

“ Bient6t la nation l^ere aborde de toutes parts sur nos rives : 
d’Iberville , le dompteur des flots, fixe ses guerriers au centre m2me 
de noire pays. Je m’opposai i cet etablissement ; mais vous alia- 
chates le grand canot de I’etranger aux buissons , ensuite aux 
arbres, puis aux rochers, enbn a la grande montagne; et vous 
asseyant sur la chalne qui lioit le canot des Blancs k nos fleuves , 
Tons ne vouldtes plus faire qu’un peuple avec le peuple del'Aurore. 

“ Vous savez, 6 Sachems! quelle futla recompense de votre hos- 
pitalile ! Vous prltes les armes ; mais trop prompts a les quitter 
vous rallumaies le calumet de paix. llommes imprudenls ! la fumee 
de la servitude et ceile de I'independance pouroient-elles sortir du 
mdme calumet? 11 faut une t^te plus forte que ceile de I’esclave, pour 
n’£tre point troublee par le parfum de la liberte. 

“A peine avez-vous enterre la hache (3), a peine vous reposant 
sur la foi des colliers (4) , commencez-vous a eclaircir la chalne 
d’union que , par la plus noire des perfidies , le chef actuel des 
Fran^ais veut vous attaquer sur vos nattes. La bicbe n’a pas change 
plus de fois de pariire que je n’ai de doigts a cette main inutile 
en defendant mon p^re, depuis que les derniers attentats des Blancs 
ont souille nos savanes. Et nous h^sitons encore ! 

“ Peul'^tre , enfants du Soleil , peul-£tre comptez-vous changer 
de desert , abandonner ^ vos oppresseurs la terre de la patrie ? 
Mais oil voulez-Toiis porter vos pas? Au couchant, au levant , vers 
I’etoile immobile (S5) , vers ces r^ions ou le genie du jour s’assicd 
sur la natte de feu (6) , partout sont les ennemis de votre race. 11s 
ne sont plus ces temps oil vous pouviez disposer de toutes les soli- 


(1) Les Espagnols. (2) II descendil le premier le Mississippi. 
(3) La paix. (4) Leltres , coiitrats, traites. (6) Le Nord. 
(6) Le midi. 

2 4.. 
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tudes , ou tons les fleuTes coiiloient pour rous seuls. Vos tyrans 
ont demande d« nouveaux satellites , ils m^itent une nouveile 
invasion de nos foyers. Mais notre jeiinesse est florissante et nom- 
breuse; n’attendons pas qu’on vienoe nous surprendre et nous 
igorger comme des femmes. Mon sang se rallume dans mes veines, 
ma bache brDle ^ ma ceinture. Natchez! soyez dignes de vos peres, 
et le vieil Adurio vous conduit des aujourdliui aux batailles san- 
glantes. Puissent les flcuves rouler i la grande eau les cadavres des 
ennemis de ma patrie 1 Puissiez-vous , 6 terre trop genereuse des 
chairs rouges! dtoufFer dans votre sein le froment empoisonn^ qn'y 
jeta la main de la servitude ! Puissent les moissons impies ^pandues 
sur la poussi^re de nos aleux , ne porter siir leurs tiges que les 
semences de la tombe ! ” Foi. 1. P. !tS-3-4-!$. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF 

LORD EDW. FITZGERALD. 


Rome, Feb. 90, 1839. 

Hall, in his beantifhl sermon upon the Princess Charlotte’s death, 
enters upon the question, why it is that the world feels more deeply 
the sufferings and misfortunes of persons in high station, than those 
of the middling or lower classes. He explains it as arising from 
the common but illusive idea of the exemption of such persons from 
ordinary cares and vicissitudes , so that when a signal instance to 
the contrary occurs, it strikes the more forcibly by the effect of 
contrast. A less benevolentsolution might be derivable from an ana- 
logy drawn from the anxiety commonly felt by the inferior grades of 
society to connect themselves in any way with the great : and as that 
cannot be done arbitrarily by me^ns of kindred or acquaintance, it 
is sought to be effected by at least a community of feeling. Whatever 
be its origin, the subject of this memoir has largely partaken of the 
sentiment : and while others, as zealous in the cause as he was ; as 
much distingiiisbed by amiable qualities, and many of them much 
more so by great ones, aro mentioned by surviving friends with 
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whispering timidity, and their memories assailed by foes with 
undying rancour, all parties seem agreed to tread lightly on the 
ashes of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; and this immunity he apparently 
owes excliisiyely to his aristocratic birth. This posthumous favour 
would naturally introduce any memoir of its object with the advan- 
tage of general prepossession ; when the superadded claims of a 
biographer, known as a writer of equal talent and honesty, are con- 
sidered, it is no wonder that expectation should have been raised 
to its highest pitch by the announcement of The life and death of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald by Thomas Moore. ” As all high tension 
necessarily implies consequent relaxation, perhaps this very exalted 
expectation might alone account for the disappointment which the 
perusal of the work impressed upon me ; but I think it bad its rise 
in more positive causes. The leading events of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald’s short career were known to me, as I suppose they are to 
every body : they required therefore to be exhibited in a light some* ^ 
what novel, and set off with something adventitious, either in illus- 
trative history or abstract reflection. But Mr. Moore keeps himself back 
almost to the total sinking of the author in the editor, and where his 
hero’s own letters do not suffice to preserve the chain of his memoir 
unbroken, the deficiency is supplied from the epistolary records 
of various members of bis family. To the former class of biogra- 
phical materials no objection can possibly be raised : they are, like 
all autographs of sentiment, of the highest value in giving as it were 
at a glance ; in the selection of a phrase, or the turn of a common* 
place, a more complete insight into the writer’s character and habits 
than pages by an historian could achieve ; and in the present case, 
as Mr. Moore justly and feelingly remarks, the sprightliness, buoyancy 
ofspirit, frank good-nature, and kindliness of heart evinced in these 
letters, make the writer’s subsequent fate strike on the imagination 
with the augmented force of the deepest contrast. But the epis- 
tolary contributions of her Grace the Duchess of Leinster and the 
Ladies Conolly and Napier, although highly creditable to the hearts^ 
at least, of those personages, supply a narrative] wliich would, 1 
think, have been benibcially changed by being taken into Mr. Moore’s 
own hands, and thus, as I already hinted, the fault of this book is 
the very rare one, of the author not giving enough of himself. 

The following passage is directed against the very small minority, 
who, when party spirit was faith and doctrine together, allowed- 
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themselves to be swayed by its influence to the prejudice of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’s memory. 

“ There are persons, it is true, the bias of whose thoughts and 
feelings renders them incapable of considering the noble subject of 
these pages in any other light than that of a rebel against legitimate 
authority, and, as such, politically excluded from the circle of their 
sympathies. Butnotso does the feeling of mankind in general requite 
the generous martyrs of their common cause. Even where contem- 
poraries have been unjust *, Time, the great vindicator of those 
who struggle for the Bight, seldom fails to enforce a due atonement 
to their memories ; and while on those who have so long resisted 
the just claims of the Irish people lies the blame of whatever excesses 
they were ultimately driven to, the concession, late, but effectual, 
of those measures of Emancipation and Reform which it was the first 
object of Lord Ed>;vard and his brave associates to obtain , has set a 
seal upon the general justice of their cause which no power of court 
or courtiers can ever do away. ” P. 314. 


DIALOGHETTI. 

Rome, March 1,1833. 

PoucuvELLO, excited by the reports he hears of the regeneration 
of France, sets out from his native Naples in company with a doctor, 
to verify his information by actual experience. The travellers exa- 
mine and discuss every novelty that presents itself; and where the 
intelligence of their fellow mortals falls short of satisfying their 
curiosity, or dispelling their doubts, the task is performed sometimes 
by the Devil himself; sometimes by Napoleon, and frequently by 
means of fanciful impersonations, such as “ Legitimacy, ” “ Expe- 
rience, ” etc. The result of all those investigations is effectually to 
disgust the politician of the show-box with civil liberty, and to 


* Few have Ihc courage, like Lord Chatham, to put the matter in its truelight, 
even while the storm it raging, or say, as he did, in the year 1777, — “ Those 
Whigs and Freemen of America, whom you,my lords, rail rebels.” 
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hasten him home to Naples quite reconciled to absolutism, holy alli- 
ances, and so forth. Such is the contexture of the “ Dialogbetti, ” 
and in such guise is aimed ahold, overt, and uncompromising attack 
upon liberalism and all its dependencies. The book is executed 
with ingenuity and talent : its importance and success have perhaps 
been overrated ; nor is it surprising it should be so, considering its 
opportune appearance just at the moment when all men's thoughts 
were turned upon the subjects it discusses. While one party 
might hope to sustain the side to which their prejudices or interests 
led them, by arguments borrowed from its pages, the other side 
w ould naturally feel a curiosity to learn what could be advanced in 
support of a cause which their own convictions taught them was 
destitute of a single argument derivable from philanthropy or good 
sense. The rational friend of liberty will find nothing in the specious 
tirades of the “ Dialogbetti ” to shake his faith. An artful perver- 
sion of fact; — a dexterous sophistry of inference; — the argument from 
the abuse against the use, or from the exception against the rule; all 
the usual weapons of him who seeks to make the worse appear 
the belter reason, abound in this pocket manual of despotism 
and slavery. Kut neither it nor any work of human or diabolical 
ingenuity can ever shake for one instant the eternal and immutable 
truths, that sovereigns were made for the people, and not the peo* 
pie for sovereigns : that man should be in the fruition of the full- 
est measure of liberty compatible with his capacity to enjoy; and 
that that capacity should be augmented by every means furnishable 
by education and political institutions. Possibly, like their fellow 
slaves of sable hue , neither the voluptuous and effeminate 
Neapolitan, nor the ignorant and brutal Muscovite could bear a 
sudden and instantaneous transition to the political state of England 
or America, any more than a debilitated, bed-ridden invalid could 
bear the immediate application of strengthening and nutritious food; 
but the business of the political regenerator and the bodily leech are 
in both cases the same — to apply alteratives and tonics, and as soon 
as strength is obtained , to sustain and invigorate the system. Like 
the question of the emancipation of negro slaves, that of the whites 
is now reduced to a mere consideration of time and method. The 
principle itself is no longer debateable. 
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PACCA.-MEMORIE STORICHE. 


Rome. — March 27, 1832. 

The design of these memoirs, which is professedly to supply ma- 
terials for ecclesiastical, rather than general history, and the compara- 
tive unimportance of their details, exclude them from all pretence to 
a competition in popularity with their most interesting predecessor ; 
the narrative of the deportation and captivity of Pius Yll. However 
without being adorned by anything that captivates the imagination, 
these pages bear a sufficiently ample testimony to the author’s intel- 
ligence, candour, and piety, to ensure them at least, a moderately 
favourable acceptance on the part of the reader. 

This volume contains an account of the ecclesiastical state and 
affairs of Southern Germany from the year 1786 to 1794, the period 
during which the author filled the office of apostolic nuncio at 
Cologne. In his mission he chanced to “ fall upon evil tongues and 
evil times. ” Owing to the spread of the illuminati in Germany 
about the first of the periods above mentioned, an inundation of 
tracts, pamphlets, and light literature was let loose against the doc- 
trines and disciplineof the catholic church, then deprived of its most 
zealous and able defenders, (according to the author,) by the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits. There was besides an open war of com- 
plaints and reclamations waged against the alleged encroachments of 
the Holy See upon matters of local discipline, by the Electors of 
Mentz, Cleves and Cologne ; in consequence of which. Monsignore 
Pacca would not be received by these princes, and all his ministerial 
acts produced resistance and remonstrance. The cause of the Prince 
Bishops being generally backed by theAulic council, tbeauthorhad 
to steer the critical middle course of avoiding to provoke an open 
rupture with such formidable opponents, on the one side, and on 
the other, to maintain the rights and dignity of his own court unim- 
paired. The chief points of dispute which arose in this nine years 
ministry, were the right respectively claimed by the nuncio and the 
Electors, of granting dispensations for marriages within the prohibi- 
ted degrees of kindred, and the privilege claimed by the protestants 
and authorized by the aulic council, of building a place of worship 
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for their own ii»e within the city of Cologne. The author remarks 
that prudence prohibited him from taking an open part in this last 
dispute, as he could neither with propriety encourage mutinous 
subjects in contumacy against their government, nor abetthelatter in 
allowing heretics to erect a temple to a false worship. To such views 
of toleration was the mind of this otherwise liberal and amiable man 
restricted ! These controversies were, however, cut short by the 
invasion of the French in 1794, and the consequent suppression of 
the ecclesiastical electorates by the diet of Ratisbon in 1 805. 1 think 
the impartial reader, however orthodox in his creed, will not sym- 
pathize in his Eminence’s feeling lamentations for this extensive con- 
fiscation of church property. Upon his own showing, the church 
was only rid of a number of disobedient and disorderly children, 
whose constant dissensions with the parent authority , and 
often indecent and immoral lives, brought scandal upon them- 
selves, their order, and their religion. So reprehensible, indeed, 
had the conduct of these persons been, that their example, fol- 
lowed of course by the subordinate clergy, is adduced as one of 
the prominent causes of the establishment of protestantism in 
Germany. The German bishops were complimented in a work 
cited by the author, for having recently given up their practice of 
dancing ! From this summary of the subject-matter, it will be ma- 
nifest that a very small volume would have sufficed for all the really 
important part of Monsignore Pacca’s relation ; but with some of 
the evidence that bis “ way of life is fallen into the sear, the yellow 
leaf, ” he supplies the meagreness of his materials by much of what, 
being altogether trifling and personal to himself, must fall under the 
ban of egotism and senile garrulity. The complimentary speeches 
addressed to him ; the entertainments given him , and the guards 
of honour appointed to wait on him, are surely immaterial topics to 
mention to the world, and not excusable by the guarded apology 
always annexed, of their being alluded to merely in proof of respect 
for religion through its minister. Even this apology, however, fails 
for the minute details of the hardships of bad roads and weather 
in a winter journey in Germany — a journey by the way performed 
with the comfort of his own carriage and horses; and the particulars 
of which are too void of novelty or importance to be extended be- 
yond the circle of private friendship. 

The annexed citation proves that if the torrent of the French 
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revolution swept off both crowns anti altars in its devouring courfe, 

’ in ridding its country of many of the emigrants, it purged it of 

_much that conferred as little real strength as respectability upon 
either. 

“ Nello stesso anno 1791 , e nei due seguenti io fui spettatore 
della grande emigrazione del clero, e della nobilta di Francia, rifu- 
giatosi nelle citia situate siille sponde del Reno, ed a poca distanza 
di quel gran fiume. I primi che vi comparvero furono gli ecclesias- 
tici delle provincie della Francia limitrofe della Germania, e de’ 

Paesi Rassi, i quali per aver rihutato di prestare Io scismalico giura- 
I mento prescritto dall’ assemblea nazionale, spogliati de’ loro bene- 

tizj, edesposti giornalmente ad una fiera perseettzione, cercarono un 
asilo ne’ paesi estcri piu vicini alle loro chiese, ed alle proprie patrie. 

: Debbo rendere giustizia alia verity dicendo che la maggior parte di 

• quegli ecclesiastici, specialmente della venerabileclassc dei parrochi, 

tennero una condotta religiosa, ed edibcante, e non decaddero 
giammai da quella stima c reputazione, chi gli aveva preceduli nel 3 

\ Rclgio, e nella Germania. Uebbo per 6 confessare con grave ramma- t 

rico, che mentre la grande pluralita de’ prelati francesi raostrb in 
, quella circostanza tanto zelo per difendere la chiesa, e diede vera H 

edibcazione a tutti i popoli dell’ Europa, la presenza di alciini pochi e 

e la condotta che tennero non corrispose all' alia opinione che si t 

era di essi concepita. Yarie pie religiose dame mi avevano pregato a 

di avvertirle subito che fossero giunti in Colonia cotesti confessori i 

della fede, il che io non mancai di eseguire; ma quelle divote dame i 

che reputavano que’ vescovi, quasi allrettanti llarj, ed Eusebj de’ K 

nostri tempi, rimasero sorprese in vedere la foggia di vestire, ed il >{ 

loro conversare in mezzo al gran mondo con leggerezza, e con secol- i 

aresca disinvoltura. Dopo I’emigrazione del clero accadde quella i 

' della nobilt^ francese, chiamata al Reno dai due principi reali il ; 13 

conte di Provenza, ed il conte d’Artois, per tentare colle armi Tin- ,3 

gresso in Francia, e la liberazione dell’ infelice monarca loro fra- ; 

tello. Si videro allora venire a torme da tutte le parti di quel regno, 1 

e i principal! signori di Parigi, ed i nobili delle provincie, che da 1 

me famigliarmente trattati mi fecero quasi perdere la speranza di 1 

vedere il bne di tanli mali che tormentavano allora I’infelice regno ii 

di Francia. La maggior parte di cotesti nobili emigrati, ma special- ) 

mente i grand! signori della corte, non content! di non esercitare i 
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alcun alto di religione, non dissimuIaTano, tacerano i loro senti- 
menli di una decisa iodiffierenza per ogni principio religioso con 
grave scandalo de’ buoni Tedescbi, e con gran detriraento della 
religione catlolica in Germania. ” P. 143, 144, 143. 


MODERN FRENCH NOVELS. 

Le FoimmssEiiR et la Provencale, par Lanffon. — Le Macon, 
par Raymond. — Le Forcat LiBiR^fc , par Ricard. — L’Espion 
DE PoucE, par Langon. — Le Chaeppeur, par Ricard, — 
Le Marchard de coco, par le meme. — La Vivandiere , par 
le m4me. 

Castellamare , July 1 1 , 1 832. 

The seven novels which head this article, although by various 
hands, have so much of similarity in style and character, as neither 
to require separate nor very detailed notices ; the first would lead to 
needless repetition, and brevity is practicable where a strong and 
rather coarse and vulgar uniformity of manner, dispenses with 
much minuteness of analysis. The works in question bear the 
visible marks of a school, and of one to whose exercises they have 
been my first introduction. The three above-named condisciples, 
as they would call themselves (if indeed the writer of the “ Vivan- 
diire ” be not a fourth) execute their school-theme so equally- in 
merit, that were a premium to be awarded to any one of them, 
which I do not however think deserved, and I appointed the judge, 
I should feel quite incapable of decision and should require them 
to leave it to the arbitrament of fortune — and to draw lots, or in 
college phrase, to cut for it. They all agree in placing their scenes, 
and choosing their personages among the lowest grades of French, 
and generally, Parisian society and their portraitures correspond 
in representing these classes as being sunk into a state of the 
rudest and most ferpeious demoralisation. Whether this revolu- 
tion of character and manners has reached to the upper ranks, 
none of these authors seem qualified to ascertain ; when they in- 
troduce any individuals of more respectable station into their story, 
these personages are only distinguished by the externals of wealth 
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and luxury from the rest, but without being either less vicious, or 
more refined than their plebeian compatriots. If these sketches 
l>e faithful, the French aristocracy must now be a different race 
indeed from that on whom Mr. Burke pronounced, with more 
eloquence than truth, the celebrated apology, that their polish de- 
prived their vices of half their immorality, by divesting them of all 
their grossness. A fashionable countess is represented in one of 
these productions, as walking arm-in-arm, by daylight, through the 
streets of Paris, with a cocoa-vender’s son, lately the inmate with 
other neglected lumber, of one of tbe garrets of her own hotel, and 
now promoted to tbe rank of his patroness’s paramour, after her 
having accomplished his seduction. Now, if this be a just por- 
traiture of fashionable manners in France, the compliment of tbe 
Irish orator must surely at this [day be taken in an absolute coun- 
tersense. The characters of most verisimilitude in these composi- 
tions are all either aggravations or caricatures, devoid of all delicacy 
or tact, and presenting nothing of the mutability and variations of 
our mixt natures; they are all vulgar in sentiment as well as expres- 
sion; in mind as well as manners. Villains, all too black and re- 
morseless ; lovers, if they may be called so, too gross and sensual ; 
and common prostitutes, form a large portion of the personages. 
Caricature of personal peculiarity always passes as the spurious 
substitute for humour, and a catastrophe, sometimes mournful, 
sometimes horrible, and generally disagreeable, as violating retri- 
butive justice, usually consummates the whole. I was induced to 
work through those numerous productions in order to familiarize 
myself with colloquial French. I have no desire to improve my 
acquaintance with any one of their several authors. 

1 append two extracts, chosen as usual from their abstract and 
insulated form giving them a greater facility of being detached. 

La civilisation, comme nous Font transmise nos peres, comme 
quelques l^gislateurs indtgnes de ce nom nous Font retravaillee , 
forme un vaste r^seau dans lequel Fhomme qui veut la liberte se 
dehat en vain ; qu’il s’echappe un instant , qu’il brise un lien ridicule, 
il sera maudit par ses compagnons d’esclavage , qu’iin art perfide a 
fa^onn^s pour la dependance , et qui veulent que leurs goAts soient 
partag^s. On ne marche pas impun^ment en avant de son siicle. 
Soyez plus vertueux que les lois ne Fexigent , dominez vos compa- 
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triotes par iin genie qui s'entoure d’heureuses innovalions, les 
bommes ?erront en tous iin ennemi ; ils yous puniront de votre su- 
periorile. Galilee disait; “ La lerre tourne : ” un cachot s'ouvrit 
pour lui. Aujourd'bui , mettez un doigt (emeraire sur les plaies d'une 
sociel^ dont les ressorts se rouillent et demandent d’etre repares , 
un tiaro general vous poiirsuivra , et les bonnes ^mes regretteront 
I’heureux temps des lettres de cachet. Le monde civilise , ou soi- 
disant tel, est commeune vieille femme coquette. Oifrez le miroir a 
une douairiere , indiquez-lui ses rides, avertissez-la que sesjambes 
raidies par I’dge chancellent sous le poids de son corps , elle vous 
arracbera les yeux. ” 

Julien, ou le forcat Ub4r^, V, 5. P. 75,74,7b. 


“ C’est une erreur, ce nous semble, assez etrange, que de ren- 
fermer toute la nation dans ses seules sommites. On ne doit pas tou' 
jours travailler pour une ou deux des parties qui la composent. Ceci 
degebere en monotonie , et les castes intermediaires restent alors 
sans exemple a suivre, car la peinture des moeurs de la haute societe 
ne pent lui en servir. 11 y a m^me absence de quelque vigueur dans 
les tableaux empreints ( lorsqu’on veut les bien peindre ) d’une teinte 
obligee <le politesse, d’urbanite , de formes delicates , qui en attenue 
I’effet. l>a , les passions dans leur emportement obeissent encore aux 
convenances dii monde, tandis que dans les classes moyennes et 
dans la derni^re de Tordre social , elles retrouvent leur impetueuse 
^nergie; et lorsqu’on sait adoucir la rudesse des teintes, on peut 
produire des etfets plus piquants et empreints d’une plus ferme ori- 
ginalite. Ceci c’est I’alfaire d’un vrai talent auqiiel nous n’osons prd* 
tendre. Toutefois nous avons essay^ de nous en approcher. Avons- 
nous reussi? la suite nous I’apprendra. Peindre les vices en 
cherchant a lescorriger , est la tdche que nous nous sommes imposee. 
Tout autre motif nous a ^te etranger. Aussi nous Hattons nous, que 
la malignite la plus active ne pourra designer , par des noms connus, 
les personnages principaux de cette production ephemere. ” 

L’Espion de Police, Preface, P, xvii, xviii, xix. 
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CORUESPONDANCE 

DE DE MAINTENON AVEC LA PRINCESSE 

DES URSINS. 


Castellamare, July 1, 183:2. 

This is an interesting and valuable correspondence, rich in mate- 
rials for the historian, the annalist, and the collector of the court 
anecdotes of that memorable era— the war for the Spanish succes- 
sion. The two ladies whose names are united in the title-page, 
during almost the whole period of their mutual correspondence, 
or from 1706 to 1718, occupied situations of the most conOdential 
trust, if not of irresponsible ministry, at the respective courts of 
Louis XIV. and his grandson, Philip Y. The confidential letters of 
intelligent writers possessed of such ample means of personal obser- 
vation, and of the best sources of information, must be taken to 
contain a very authentic account of the various moving .wheels and 
actuating springs of the state machine, as.well as the domestic details 
of both the courts from which they have emanated. Mad. de Main- 
tenon’s portion was contributed towards the close, of her long life ; 
when age and infirmities had rendered her peculiarly susceptible to* 
the disasters which showered almost incessantly upon the nation 
and court of France about the commencement of the eighteenth 
century.; and her style is always deeply tinged with the gloom and 
despondency naturally produced by the contemplation of so much 
public and domestic calamity. . In the gasping eagerness these let- 
ters evince for the ratification of the peace of 1715 (that of Utrecht,) 
a strong justification is afforded for the unpopularity of that measure 
in England ; and for tiie impeachment of Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
its effectuators. It appears that these ministers actually threw up 
the cards when they had the game in their hands. France was at 
the moment, so totally beggared ; her resources of every kind so 
utterly exhausted, and her spirit so completely broken, that it 
^appears morally certain, that one campaign more must have laid 
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her prostrate at the feet of her enemies and unseated Philip at 
least from his throne ; if it did not further extend the resemblance 
between the fortunes of Louis XIV. and bis successor Napoleon, by 
consigning him also to end his days in degradation and exile, with 
all the glories of his early reign tarnished or obliterated. Besides 
the defeats of his armies and the rapid loss of bis conquered terri- 
tory, the declining age of Louis had to bear up against domestic 
afflictions from a mortality amongst bis immediate family and des- 
cendants, so simultaneousf singular, and unsparing, as to manifest 
more of a visible judgment in his castigation from this source, than 
from all bis other reverses put together. Within, 1 believe, three 
years, the Dauphin ( called 1 know not why, the Great Dauphin,) 
son of Louis XIV.; his grand-son, the second Dauphin, previously 
Duke of Burgundy ; the Dauphiness his wife, the heroine of these 
epistles, and their child the Duke of Brittany ( eldest brother of 
Louis XV.); the Duke of Berry ; the Queen of Spain and her first 
son, the Prince of the Asturias, were all hurried to premature 
graves ; while the Duke of Orleans, the King’s brother, and many 
others of his nearest relations were taken off more in the usual 
course of nature. Louis is eulogized by his equivocal friend ; once 
bis mistress ; then (perhaps) his wife ; his confidante, at least, if not 
bis ruler: as opposing an edifying*, defence of philosophy and religion 
to this torrent of misfortune, lie is probably entitled to some 
respect for the fortitude with which be bore up against those 
reverses that were altogether personal to himself, and served to 
teach him the lardy lesson, so long intercepted from him by his 
base courtiers, that he was a mere man, and subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of human affairs. As to family or domestic affections, bis 
heart was most likely hardened by the callous selfishness growing 
out of a seventy years diet upon the corrupting aliment of servility 
and adulation ; both ministered to an excess beyond whatever Tartar 
paid to his Lama, or Mexican to his Inca. Of this selfishness, a 
curious instance peeps out in regard to Mad. de Maintenon herself, 
at the time in the height of her favour and influence. In her com- 
pulsory attendances upon the King’s restless locomotion between 
MarliandSt. Cloud, Versailles and Fontainebleau, at this last named 
palace. Mad. de Maintenon contracted a violent rheumatism from the 
exposure of her apartment to currents of air from either a corridore 
or a window^ 1 forget which. She begged for the placing of a door , 
8 6 .. 
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or the sbuttingr up of a window, as the case might be; but no— this 
would interfere with the symmetry of the building: ^^LeC aches rack 
her bones, thought old Louis, my palace must not be spoiled t 
Notwithstanding this and some other rather unattaching speeimens 
of egoism on the part of the Grand Monarque, his companion’s 
veneration for him never seems to have undergone diminution or 
change. Nay, when his purges operated satisfactorily, and he gave 
other evidences. of an unimpaired constitution, this was dwelt upon 
with grateful gladness as in itself almost a compensation for every 
national ill. The Prine^sse des Ursins appears to have been placed 
about the persons of Philip V. and his first Queen, to act as a spy 
for Mad. de Maintenon, by insinuating herself into the good graces 
and confidence of these sovereigns. In tbe Latter part of her com' 
mission, she seems to have fully succeeded ; but a reciprocity of 
good-will w'as engendered during the process, rather prejudicial to 
her patroness's primary views. The princess is often reminded of 
her paramount duties to France, as if she was allowing them to 
merge in her recently assumed ones to Spain. These imputations, 
sometimes openly charged, oftener delicately insinuated, and always 
answered with warmth and disavow al, give an air of suspicion and 
insincerity to the commerce of the two ladies, which is not at all 
removed by the professions of love and. admiration and confidence^ 
with which the imputations and the defences to them are sweetened. 
Mad. des Ursins is the. more cheerful and sanguine of the two cor- 
respondents, a diversity seeming to result rather from temperament 
than reasoning ; for tbe affairs of Spain were at tbe period, as des- 
perate as those of France; and the battle of Almanza, gained by tbe 
Duke of Berwick against the Austrians, was the miserable set off 
against the defeat before Turin and consequent relief of that city 
when besieged by La FeuiUade in 1706,— the battle of Oudenarde 
and surrender of Lille in 1708 ; — the battle of Malplaquet in 1709, 
and a long train of minor events all militating against the French 
arms, and tending to reduce the monarchy itself to an almost lui- 
precedented. state of depression. 

The following seems to have been rather a capricious selection 
for an exemplar. 1 cannot at this distance of time account for its 
preference. 

. “ Je n’ai gu^re.eu moins de plaisir de la decouverte de nourrices 
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qiii paraissent tr^-bonnea, et cela m’a bien dedommagee de tous !es 
loins que j’ai pris pour les faire choisir. II en arriva bier onze au 
Retiro avec loute leur suite, et la douzi^me vienl apr^s demain : il y 
en a sept qui sont venues avec leurs enfahts, et les cinq autres ne 
sont pas encore accouches. J’ai cru qu’on ne pouvait leur faire 
Irop d’honneur ; qu’il fallail accoutumer k respecter des creatures 
qui devaient ^Ire employees a nourrir un prince ou line princesse 
ftortis des premiers sangs du monde : outre deux ou Irois carrosses 
de la reine , qui furent au-devant d’elles , j’envoyais un gentilhomme 
pour les complimenter en forme. Elies firent leur entree par la 
ville de Madrid , oil le peuple leur donna des benedictions , et vin- 
renl dans ce palais deseendre par un jardin ou il n’y a que LL. Mid. 
qui passent. Je fus les recevoir au bout d’line galerie de Tapparte- 
meut de la reine , qui etait a un balcon ; je les embrassai toutes de 
tout mon coeur ; je les menai ensuite a S. M. qui ne dedaigna pas 
non plus de s’avancer au>devanl d’elles. Ce fut alors, madame, que 
tous les petits enfants qu’elles tenaient entre leurs bras se mirent k 
faire une mnsique merveilleu$e, et a faire connaltre , par la force de 
leurs voix , la bonte du lait de leur m^re. Elies se jeterent a genoux 
pour baiser la main de la reine ; les unes pleuraient de joie , quel- 
ques-unes etaient en extase , et les autres montraient leur ravisse- 
ment par mille diseours ilatteurs et naturels dont certainement 
vous eussiez ^te attendrie aiissi bien que moi. ” 

Mad, des Ursins d Mad. de Maintenon, F 4. P. 10 , 

I believe I have mistaken in enumerating the young Prince, so 

clamorously harbingered into the world, among the mortuary listj 
if he had died , it seems it would have verified the polite proverb 
— Too many cooks etc. ” 
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» Castellamare, July 13, 1833. 

The acceptance of this fragment of autobiography w ith the read- 
er, will depend very much on his preconceived sentiments of the 
subject and author; from which it follows that in my judgment the 
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Tolumes present nothing yery recommendatory upon the score of 
their intrinsic merits, in point of either incident or composition. I 
bare, however, only known them through the medium of a transla- 
tion into French, of all modern languages perhaps the most unsuit- 
ed for either faithful or spirited versions from the German. The 
compatriots of Baron Goethe, who have voted him, I believe by ac- 
clamation, to the supremacy of German literature, and asserted bis 
claims to that of entire Europe, will receive all this account of him 
as an idolater would accept the legends of the deity of his worship 
— with grateful reverence. To system builders like the Germans, 
the minute psychology of such a subject as Goethe, must be a trea- 
sure of the very highest value, for scientific analysis and for the su- 
perstruclion of theories ; while to other worshippers whose minds 
are not of that abstract and classifying quality, the minute descrip- 
tion given in the memoirs not only of the author's person and “way 
of life, ” but of all people and things however remotely connected 
with him, will be as precious as were the trifles associated with 
Shakspeare during the mulberry-tree-mania of England. The 
whole context of the memoir shows that Goethe addressed himself 
to his admirersexclusively. The prattle and fancies of his infancy; 
the “ simple story ” of his first love ; the process of his domestic 
and scholastic education — all is directed to a prepossession that in 
unquestioning worship, deems that the trivial is elevated to the im- 
portant ; the commonplace to the striking and impressive ; and 
mere gossip , to awful revelation , by the single circumstance of 
their alliance with the name and fame of Goethe. Unfortunately I 
brought none of this happy predisposition to the perusal. My igno- 
rance of German has rendered all the author’s poetry a sealed book to 
me, and my only acquaintance with him was through his “Werter” 
and “Wilhelm Meister.” At a congenial age forromance, and when 
the confines between sublimity and bombast are yet but obscurely 
traced, the first struck me as a piece of passion in a phrensy, and 
sentiment on stilts. At a maturer age, if not with ripened judg- 
ment, the second required a constant self-violence to bring it to a 
conclusion , and I did so with the opinion that never was there a 
more unformed mass of incongruous elements sent forth to perform 
its eccentric orbit “ through the realms of Chaos and old Night.” 
Thus divested of all prepossession, if not slightly prejudiced, I requir- 
ed that the memoir should exalt its subject, instead of being sustained 
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by it; and was in no spirit of greater indulgence to puerile egotism 
and sentimental; twaddle, because they happened to issue from the 
.pen, and were conversant about the person of M. Goethe. The 
diary of the Italian journey is the most pleasing part of the work. 
In describing scenes of nature or works of art, egotism must always 
sink into a secomlary quality. As the impression originates from 
the object contemplated, the describer necessarily gives his own sen- 
timents as an< effect— as an image rather than an original, lathe 
criticism interspersedi throughout, M. Goethe shows himself the ar- 
dent and discriminating admirer of Shakspeare. Indeed 1 believe 
it is very much owing to his instrumentality that this facile priiv- 
ceps of the English drama has become popular in Germany. This 
was effecting an important benefit to both countries, and as Quinc- 
tilian says that an admiration of Cicero in itself proves a knowledge 
and taste. in the Latin language, so it is perhaps, not too much to 
award the possession of genius and true poetic temperament to 
a keen relish and critical understanding of the writings of Shaksr 
peare. 

1 cannot find that I have made any extract. 


COMEDIE DI ROSSI. 


July 20, 1832. 

Lord Byron says the Italians have no comedy, because they have 
no society to draw it from. The patrician critic, I presume inaccu- 
rately, uses the term society for its product manners^ and then I 
think will be found to have assumed an erroneous fact, and drawn 
from it an unwarranted inference , as the explanation of another 
fact which is undoubted — the inferiority of Italian comedy. In the 
first place, I take it to be impossible that such a country as Italy can 
be devoid of those traits of mind which emanating from individual 
peculiarity, or from local, professional, or sectarian influences, 
produce those exterior manifestations which we term manners. 
The Italians, throughout all their modifications from climate, 
government, and origin, have the common mark of susceptibility 
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and intellectual quickness ; and the efficient cause of the disappear- 
ance of individualised manners among more highly civilized coun- 
tries — the augmentation of intercourse from increased facilities 
oflocomotion, hasno operation upon them. Ithasbeen well remark- 
ed that the old English comedies which turned upon the peculiarities of 
Jews, Quakers and Yorkshiremen, have now lost their point, as 
every one meets persons of those classes in society, with the sharp- 
ness of their distinctive features worn away by the friction of con- 
stant intercourse with the rest of the world. In Italy it is otherwise. 
The absence of international commerce, and the still existing impe- 
diments to commodious and expeditious travelling, must preserve to 
local and sectarian manners much of their primitive angularity, and 
afford the dramatist rich gleanings in that tield which is now sterile 
for us. But in the second place, it is not true that all good come- 
dies, nor even the best of the good, arc comedies of manners, or of 
society (if Lord Byron likes the phrase,) at all. Terence, Shakspeare 
and Moliere may all be cited in proof of this ; and also the “ School for 
Scandal,” that best of all comedies. To make comedy dependent 
upon the fleeting and perishable modes of manners, seems indeed to 
degrade it from its legitimate and more comprehensive province, 
an amusing delineation of general human nature, into a near 
neigbourbood to the precincts of farce. This accountof the deficiency 
of Italian comedy being then unsatisfactory, the inquiry into the 
reason for it still remains to be disposed of, and I am acquainted 
with only one cause that can be adequate ; — namely, that of thesupply 
being proportioned to the demand; and that as the Italians continue 
from age to age, to enjoy the buffoonery and practical joking of their 
Policinello, their dramatists construct their comedies to gratify this 
same taste, and exhibit on the stage little better than enlarged imita- 
tions of the compositions of the show-box. They say they are not 
deficient in tragic writers, and the names of Alfieriand Monti are cited 
as an evidence- Unfortunately my acquaintance with those authors 
extends little further than their names. But I hold it to be certain 
that the country which can produce tragic, could furnish comic 
writers, if they were required, and generally I think in the same 
individuals * — so much have the old artificial barriers between tragic 
and comic writing as well as acting, been swept away before that 

* An opinion which seemt to gain proselytes in proportion as it is investigated- 
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juster mode ofapprcciation, \%lncb deriving^ excellence in both kinds 
from the same original — the accurate and spirited copying of nature, 
only considers the two branches as distinguished by their differ- 
ence of direction. I conceive that neither Racine nor Corneille 
could havewritlen comedy; but have they written tragedy, justly so 
called? 1 think not. In their pompous declamations broken into 
dialogue, 1 can recognise nothing thatcomeshome to men’s business 
and bosoms ; or that sways their hearts and affections with the for- 
tunes of the personages. It is all cold, stately and artificial, as 
unlike actual life as a marble statue is to a living man. But 
Shakspeare drawing from the one perennial fountain, was able to 
deduce its streams over the wild, the rugged and the terrible, as 
well as the gay and Uie animated, both in the moral and the natural 
world, and with'the same mastery. Of the tw o Italian comic writers 
Goldoni and Rossi, I prefer the latter judging, of their w orks as closet 
plays. If the plot is never very ingeniously intricated, or dexter- 
ously unravelled, and if the characters possess little nicety of discri- - 
mination, the dialogue is always fluent and clear; the mirth never 
once degenerates into buffoonery, and there is a just meed of rewards 
and punishments dealt out at the termination. One of the plays, 

“ II Galzolaro Inglese, ” is a very entertaining, and, I believe, 
very just exposition of the tricks and impostures practised by the 
greedy and knavish Romans, upon the monied English plebeians 
who go among them to play “ il Milord. ” In general these 
comedies are rather of what the French term the larmoyant 
species : — a style too neutral and diluted for popularity in 
representation. If people wish to be excited to the deeper emotions, 
they w ill naturally prefer a downright tragedy ; and if they go to a 
comedy, it is for the purpose of being made laugh. Hence the 
difference between -good acting, and good reading plays. Rossi’s 
appear to me to be of the latter description. Both he and Goldoni 
concur in giving a disgusting portraiture of the profligacy and mean- 
ness of the middle classes of Italian society. An entire scene would 
have been quite too long for transcription, and as nothing less would 
serve for a specimen, I have forborne to give any extract. 
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EN 1799. 


Caslellamare, July 30, 1832. 

Sir Walter Scott, even in his lifetime, paid the tax which is 
levied upon that lofty -and commanding order of intellect which mani- 
fests itself not only in the perfection of its achievements, but in theconi- 
plete originality of its conceptions. That penalty .is the calling into 
ephemeral existence of a tribe of imitators, who seizing what is 
striking and tangible in the popular novelty, discredit the prototype 
by letting escape all that finer an^l less palpable essence which has 
secured the award of genius to the innovation itself. The historical 
novel, as founded by Scott, has constituted a new era in literature. 
It is the amalgamation of striking incidents and personages of authen- 
tic warrant, with scenes and characters of imagination, with which 
they blend and make an harmonious whole, without deviating in 
the least from the sanction of history or tradition. So that, as in 
Shakspeare^s historical dramas, the fictions, by laying hold of our 
imaginations, tend rather to invigorate than to disturb our recollec- 
tions of the facts with which they are interwoven. Thus to blend 
and combine the antagonisms of truth' and fiction without invading 
the provinces of either, is evidently the attribute of consummate 
talent, and its perfect mastery has been an admittedly fair title to 
all the renown which it has shed upon its inventor. But how 
ditferently are the same elements wrought up in the hands of the 
talentless imitator! He selects his historic ground— then imagines 
or plagiarises a tale, and either warps both materials to fit them 
together into a uniform piece of joinery , so as neither to give truth 
nor fiction in their purity, or else keeps them so sundered and apart, 
thathis work resembles a monthly magazine, where a story of flimsy 
construction occupies one part, and a dry historic register succeeds 
in another. I consider the writer of Fragoletta as one of this 
servile pecus, although perhaps few have laboured harder to strike 
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out something new. But unless the novelty be oF intrinsic worth, 
it is not only valueless in itself, but may be suspected to have re- 
mained a novelty only because no one else has thought it worthy of 
appropriation. 

The period of the French invasion of Naples is fixed upon for the 
chronology of this production. A young French officer is quar- 
tered upon an old gentleman resident at Sorrento, with a young 
person, whose history and circumstances are wrapped in impene- 
trable mystery. This is Fragoletta, with whom the French officer 
becomes deeply enamoured. After following the object of his 
passion in a tormenting kind of dance through two long volumes, 
during which his passion is sometimes whetted by a passing and 
mysterious interview, and his jealousy sometimes excited by a person 
in the garb of an oflScer; he cuts the gordian knot by challenging 
and killing the said officer, whom he then discovers to be his Sor- 
rento favourite. The solution of the mystery is that Fragoletta 
was of the epicene gender, a solution which is so obscurely in- 
timated at the close of the book, that many people I believe arrive 
at it without suspecting the fact. The great merit of this tale, if 
merit it be, is accordingly that ofkeeping alive the reader’s attention 
throughout, by a plot too complex and extraordinary to be prema- 
turely detected. There is a scene of popular tumult at Naples in- 
troduced, in which all the strain after effect only serves to manifest 
abortive labour and convulsive weakness. A t6te-ii-t6te between 
Queen Caroline of Naples and Lady Hamilton, is depictured with a 
voluptuous mistiness that would intimate that one of these ladies 
occasionally usurped a function appertaining more fairly to the 
Fragoletta tribe. There are also some imitations of the Radclifie 
style, but notofa merit to revive the now exploded taste for superstU 
tious horrors. From what I have already remarked, a more specific 
condemnation of this novel would be superfluous. 1 read it 
through to find out the elucidation of the riddle, and it was very 
much like the noted discovery of the grain of wheat in the bushel of 
chaff— not worth the labour. 

I made no extract. 
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Cattellamare, August 9, 1833. 

This tale, in the compass of its few pages, unites specimens of 
two eminent qualities of composition in a very exalted degree. Its 
dialogue is eloquent, and its topography descriptive. Its defect, to 
speak paradoxically, is perhaps the too clear perception we have of 
those merits, conspicuous as they are; but in truth our attention is never 
diverted from the sustained force with which the conversations are 
supported, and the graphic accuracy with which the localities of 
Venice are delineated, to hurry on with breathless expectation to the 
development of events, to which this dialogue and scenery ought to 
he ancillary. What little there is of story in the “ Bravo ” is neither 
new nor probable. Not only the title of the book, but also its 
masquerading hero, is taken from a writer so palpably interior, 
that were the coincidence less exact, one would fancy it accidental. 
However poor M. G. Lewis is recalled to the reader’s recollection, 
not only by the title-page, but much oftener and more forcibly 
by the character and exploits of the hero, who after being represented 
like Rugantino, as a monster invested with almost supernatural 
powers of effecting mischief and awing off its consequences, is by a 
talisroanic process metamorphosed at the end, into jin abstract of 
every virtue. Contrary to the scriptural order, he is first made a 
devil, and then an angel. The “Bravo” also suffers from the 
want of unity arising from the hero and heroine being persons who 
never come into contact; who move in distinct orbits, and the 
elucidation of whose adventures consequently leads to the formation 
of two separate stories, in which not to overcharge the narrative 
with principal characters, the lovers of both are rendered subordi- 
nate and uninteresting personages. As an American, Mr. Cooper 
bas had opportunities for fine dissertations upon liberty in general 
and complacent retrospects to his own republican institutions, in 
unfolding as he has done, the crying, the infernal vices of the 
oligarchical government of Venice. This is a theme which he has 
chosen with as much tact in reference to his popularity at home, as 
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be has managed it with a judgment and talent calculated to secure 
faTour everywhere. One or two scenes are wound up h la Scott. 
But although the frequency of those awful catastrophes in the great 
Romanticist, have given them in bis own later writings, and of course 
much more in those of his followers, an air of clap-trap, for 
which we are prepared by the very knowledge of the means taken 
to baffle and surprise us; yet the drowning of Antonio the old 
fisherman in this tale, is narrated with a force and freshness which 
rivets attention and would in itself prove its author to be one out of 
the common roll of writers. It is in short the best thing in the 
best book which has met my view from the author*s pen. The ap- 
pended extract contains, I think, not only an able epitome of the 
requisite principles of government in general, but a cogent justifi- 
cation of the author's view, derived from the instances of the abuses 
and evils involved in the adoption of a narrower and more im- 
perfect system, by those early states of Europe which affected to be 
free. 

I 

It is probable that when the patricians of St. Mark created a 
community of political rights in their own body, they believed 
their state had done all that was necessary to merit the high and 
generous title it assumed. They had innovated on a generally re- 
ceived principle, and they cannot claim the distinction of being 
either the first, or the last, who have imagined that to take the 
incipient steps in political improvement, is at once to reach the 
goal of perfection. Venice had no doctrine of divine right, and as 
her prince was little more than a pageant, she boldly laid claim to 
be called a republic. She believed that a representation of the 
most prominent and brilliant interests of society was the paramount 
object of government, and faithful to the seductive, but dan- 
gerous errors, she mistook to the last, collective power for social ' 
happiness. 

It may be taken for a governing principle, in all civil relations, 
that the strong will grow stronger, and the feeble more weak, until 
the first becomes unfit to rule, or the last unable to endure. In 
this important truth is contained the secret of the downfal of all 
those states which have crumbled beneath the weight of their own 
abuses. It teaches the necessity of widening the foundations of 
society, until the base shall have a breadth capable of securing 
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the just representation of every interest, without which the sbcial 
machine is liable to interruption from its own movement, and 
eventually to destruction from its own excesses. 

“ Venice, though ambitious and tenacious of the name of a repu- 
blic, was, in truth, a narrow, a vulgar, and an exceedingly heartless 
oligarchy. To the former title she had no other claim than her 
denial of the naked principle already mentioned ; while her prac- 
tice is liable to the reproach of the two latter, in the unmanly 
and narrow character of its exclusion, in every act of her foreign 
policy, and in every measure of her internal police. An aris- 
tocracy must ever want the high personal feeling which often 
tempers despotism by the qualities of the chief, or the generous 
and humane impulses of a popular rule. It has the merit of 
substituting things for men, it is true, but unhappily it substitutes 
the things of a few' men for those of the whole. It partakes, and 
it always has partaken, though necessarily tempered by circum- 
stances and the opinions of different ages, of the selfishness of all 
corporations, in which the responsibility of the individual, while 
hisf acts are professedly submitted to the temporizing expedients of 
a collective interest, is lost in the subdivision of numbers. At the 
period of which we write, Italy had several of these self-styled 
commonwealths, in not one of which, however, was there ever a 
fair and just confiding of power to the body of the people, though 
perhaps there is not one that has not been cited sooner or later in 
proof of the inability of man to govern himself. In order to de- 
monstrate the folly of a reasoning which is so fond of predicting 
the downfal of our own liberal system, supported by examples 
drawn from trans-Atlantic states of the middle ages, it is necessary 
only to recount here, a little in detail, the forms in which power was 
obtained and exercised in the most important of them all. 

P. 160 , 161 . 
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CaMelianure, Augnst 28, 1832. 

UowByxR better adapted to the realities of life may be the 
modern theology, there can be no question as to the advantages of 
the ancient polytheism for the purposes of epic poetry. When 
Homer and Virgil introduce the Gods upon the scene as partici- 
pators in the councilsand actionsof mortals, they adjust the balance 
lietween the contending parties by the division of the celestial 
auxiliaries so that the issue of the strife can by no means be foreseen 
the better by reason of the superhuman agency called into opera- 
tion. Hence in the Uiad, it is by no means clear at the commence- 
ment of the story, whether the influence of the conservatives, 
Apollo, Mars, and Venus, or that of the destructives, Juno and 
Minerva, will Anally prevail, and the city be destroyed or saved. 
To be sure the royal assent expressed by Jupiter’s nod must ulti- 
mately determine every thing, but we have still the doubt whether 
that flat is to be yielded in a lit of uxoriousness to Juno, or pilfered 
by the meretricimu blandishments of Venus. But in an ^ic 
resorting to the Christian dispensation, when the agency of Heaven 
is once brought into action, all doubt and solicitude in the reader 
must terminate. However the righteous may be for a time tra- 
versed in their career by the opposition of malignant spirits, and 
the wicked prosper under the same protection, we know that the 
moment of retribution cannot be far distant ; for Heaven can be 
the ally of the righteous only, and the side on which it declares 
must of course be triumphant. Besides this inherent disadvantage, 
the Gerusalemme was presented to me under a special one. I 
have nayself not acted upon a maxim which I hold nevertheless to 
be unexceptionable : namely that poetry, like history, should be 
read with reference to its chronology. If the ancient author is 
first taken up after his similes and metaphors are familiarized to us 
by the crowds of his imitators, it is almost impossible to render him 
the justice pf attributing to him what is really his own. Such was 
my case in regard to Tasso. Idke a person who hears a beautiful 
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air hacknied in the common street music before he can enjoy it 
performed by an adequate orchestra under the direction of the com- 
poser himself, so the greater part of the fine imagery of this poem, 
instead of coming upon me with its intrinsic beauty enhanced by 
* the freshness of originality, excited in my mind an invincible sen- 
sation of triteness and common-place, of which although my judg- 
ment acquitted the poet, I could not but feel he suffered in my 
estimate. The most striking merit both of Tasso and Milton is their 
having overcome a defect inherent in their plan so effectually as to 
have reared two literary monuments which will survive and be 
read and admired as long as the languages they employ shall exist. 
The great praise of the conception of the Gerusalemme appears to 
me to be the dramatic consistency with which all the characters are 
invested, and the discrimination with which they are individualised. 
All soldiers ; brave, generous, courteous and loyal, those common 
attributes show with the most perfect distinctness in Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Rinaldo, Raymond and Tancred, to say nothing of the 
heroines. No sentiment uttered by the one, no action attributed 
to him, could with any congruity be appropriated to any other ; 
and this is a distinctiveness effected by shades of such minute and 
masterly delicacy, as to escape entirely the mere reader, and per- 
haps not develop themselves fully to the most penetrating critic. 
The charm of the poem is, 1 conceive, its exceeding tenderness and 
pathos. As the exhibiter of magical illusions and the machina- 
tions of sorcery, Tasso is much inferior to Ariosto from whom he 
copies; but in pourtraying the milder emotions of the human 
heart : pure affection, pity and devotion— as the painter of the 
analogous serenity of inanimate nature ; the calm cloudless atmo- 
sphere ; the beauties of vegetation, and the charms of landscape in 
repose, it would be difficult to find his superior or equal. The 
passage 1 have selected struck me for its exquisite merit in this kind, 
and it will stand affixed to this hasty notice to confirm or correct my 
opinion perhaps to other eyes— at least to my own, should they 
ever revert to the page. 

LIV. 

* { 

“ Ma ecco omai I’ora fatale h giunta, ' 

Che’l viver di Clorinda al suo fin deve. 
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Spingeegli il ferro Del bel sen di puDta, 

Che vi s'immerge , e'l sangue , avido , beve : 

£ la vesta cbe d'or vago trapunta 
Le mammelle stringea tenera e leve , . 

L'empic d*uo caldo fiume. Ella gi^ sente 
Morirsi ; e'l pi^ le manca egro e languente. 

LV. 

Quel ^gue la vittoria ; e la trafitta 
Vergine, minacciando, incalzae preme. 

Ella , mentre cadea , la voce afiBitta 
Movendo , disse le parole estreme , 

Parole ch*a lei novo un spirlo ditta , 

Spirto di fc , di cariti', di speme : 

Virtii ch'or Dio le inFonde ; e se rubella 
lu vita fu , la vuole in morte ancella. 

LVI. 

^^Amico, ai vinto : io ti perdon. Perdona 
Tu ancora , al corpo no , che nulla pave ; 
AlPalma si : deb , per lei prega ; e dona 
Battesmo a me , cb'ogni mia colpa lave. 

In queste voci languide risuona 
Un non so che di flebile e soave, 

Gh'al corpo gli serpe, ed ogni sdegno ammorza, 
E gli occhi a lagrimar gli invoglia e sfbrza. 

LVII. 

Poco quindi Ionian, nel sen del monte 
Scaturia, mormorando, un picciol rio. 

Egli v'accorse , e Telmo empi^ nel fonte , 

E tomb mesto al grande ufficio e pio. 
Tremarsentl la man mentre lafronte 
Non conosciula ancor, sciolse e scoprlo. 

La vide , e la conobbe : e restb senza 
E voce e moto. Ahi vista ! ahi conoscenza ! 

Lvm. 

^‘Non morl gib; che sue virtuti accolse 
Tutteinquel punto, ein guardia alcor le mise : 

E premendo il suo affanno , a dar si volse 
Vita coir acfpia a chi col ferro uccise. 

Mentre egli il suon de* sacri detti sciolse, 

Colei di gioja trasmutossi , e rise : 

E in atto dimorir lieto e vivace , 

Dir parea : S'apre il cielo; io vado in pace. 
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I.IX. 

“ D’un bel paDore 4 il Manco volto aaperso , 

Come a gigli sarian miste vlole : 

E gli occhi al cielo afiisa ; e in lei conrena 
Sembra per la pletatc il cielo e’l sole : 

E la man nnda e fredda alzando verso 
II cavaliero, in rece di parole, 

Gli di pegno di pace. In qiiesta forma 
Passa la bella donna , e par che dnrma. ” 

Canto xn. 


LIAISONS DANGEREUSES.* 


Castellamare, September?, 1832. 

This novel, in relating tfhe amorous adventures of its hero, a 
heartless and dissolute coxcomb, gives quite a scientific analysis of 
the theory of sexual passion, accompanied with a very clear and ani- 
mated detail of its practical effects on conduct and character. The 
latter are described in a correspondence amongst the performers 
themselves, while the speculative or abstract disquisitions are main- 
tained by two elderly matrons, who being themselves passed the age 
of active indulgences, are therefore perhaps, as they say of lookers on 
at a game of cards, the better qualified fur the office of cool and sa- 
gacious observation. Although animal love is the exclusive theme of 
this entire work , it is yet, I think with one exception, (the story of 
the pupitre) perfectly free from all grossness orunveiled indecency, 
and indeed remarkably well written. The style is easy and agreea- 
ble, the sentiments are original and ingenious, and if a foreigner may 
presume to judge of the language, it is select, pure, and harmonious. 
The most striking reflection suggested by the old novels, of which 
this is I understand a model in the French language, as Richardson's 
“ Clarissa” is in ours, is the immeasurable mprovement they indicate 
in the morals and manners of the more elevated classes of the existing 
generation, who would undoubtedly expel from their society a can- 
didate for fashion for the very same conduct which formerly con- 

* hir La Cl«(. 
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stituted bis best title to admission and fellowship amongst them. I 
presume that as successful authors, the respective novelists of that 
day must have copied their descriptions of manners from the most 
prevalent originals : that the Vicomtesde Yerneuil and the Lovelaces 
were portraits of a class rather than of an individual. What a 
slate of society, then, must we suppose, when to attain the reputa- 
tion of a man of fashion, it was necessary to prostitute rank, wealth 
and talent to pursuits, the addiction to which implies all that is 
fraudulent, cowardly, selfish and ungrateful in the human heart! 
Rochefoucault’s observation upon women of gallantry applies much 
more forcibly to its votaries of his own sex; for besides the nume- 
rous and aggravated collateral vices that habitual libertinism involves, 
it is chargeable in the case of men, not only with what it makes, 
but with what it mars; not only with the misapplication for the 
time being, but the final extinction of tvery valuable natural or 
acquired endowment. At the present day the pursuits of gallantry 
are confined either to those idle young men who adopt it like any 
other transient hobby, or to those whom a natural amativeness stimu- 
lates to the gratification of a master passion, at the same time that the 
sincerity and ardour of the sentiment divest it of all that calculation 
-and coolness which give to its affectation that peculiar tinge of atro- 
city which either indicated or ultimately produced the total corrup- 
tion of the heart and principles , and completed the character of the 
rake of the old school. Libertinism no longer makes the boast even 
of the most inconsiderate and unrepressed youth; and at the arrival 
of thatage, every day becoming earlier, when the levities of the boy 
are expected to subside into the sobriety and concentration of the 
man, then the overt and avowed gratification of animal propensity 
is no longer tolerated. For this mighty amelioration so important in 
itself, so incalculable in its bearings, 1 believe neither a more general 
respect for abstract virtue, nor a greater attention to the precepts of 
religion are to be assigned as causes. 1 am inclined to attribute it 
solely to improved intellectual culture : to that education which deve- 
lops and gives value to the really ennobling distinctions of man : his 
knowledge, his genius, his capacity. The barbarian seeks glory 
and renown for his proficiency in those natural endowments or 
those arts which he partakes with the inferior animal ; his bodily 
strength and activity; his capacity for enduring fatigue and privations; 
bis skill and success in war and hunting. Between this primordial 
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State and that of the highest point of intellectual culture to which 
man has hitherto attained, we may suppose him advanced midway, 
with his recently awakened intelligence as yet unapplied to its le- 
gitimate objects, and wasted in giving zest and refinement to that 
grossness and sensuality from which he was not as yet purified. 

' This intermediate era would be found that of the Lotharios, Love- 
laces and Verneuils; when men thought they best evinced their re- 
finement and talent by bestowing them upon what they erroneously 
deemed the most brilliant objects, but which the juster views of 
subsequent and more enlightened times have regarded as both 
worthless and degrading. 

The annexed extract explains the difference between male and 
female love : 

“ Ne croyez pas, ma cb^re enfant, que leur amour soit semblable 
au n6tre. lls.^prouvent bien la m^me ivresse; souvent m^me ils y 
mettent plus d'emportement ; mais ils ne connoissent pas cet em- 
pressement inquiet, cette sollicitude delicate, qui produiten nous ces 
'soins tendres et continus, et dont Tunique but est toujours Tobjet 
aim^. L'homme jouit du bonheur qu’il ressent, et la femme de celui 
qu’elle procure. Cette difference , si essentielle et si peu remarqu^ , 
influe pourtant , d’une maniere bien sensible , sur la totality de leur 
conduite respective. Le plaisir de Tun est de satisfaire des d^sirs , 
celui de Tautre est surtout de les faire naitre. Plaire , n’est pour lui 
qu’un moyen de succes; tandis que pour elle, c’est le succ^s lui- 
m^me. Et la coquetterie , si souvent reprochee aux femmes , n’est 
autre chose que Tabus de cette fagon de sentir , et par 1^ m^me en 
prouve la r^alit^. Enfin ce goAt exclusif , qui caracterise particuli^- 
rement Tamour, n’est dans Thomme qiTune preference, qui sert, au 
plus , a augmenter un plaisir , qu’un autre objet affaibliroit peut- 
^tre, mais ne detruiroit pas; tandis que^ dans les femmes , c’est uii 
sentiment profond, qui non-seulement aneantit tout desiretranger; 
mais qui, plus fort que la nature, se soustrait h son empire, ne 
leur laisse dprouver que repugnance et degoGt , 1^ m^me ou semble 
devoir naitre la volupte. 

“ Et n’allez pas croirequedes exceptions plus oil moins nombreu- 
ses, et qu’on pent citer , puissents’dpposer avec succes a ces verites 
generates. Elies ont pour garant la voix publique , qui , pour les 
homroes seulement , a distingue Tinddeiite de Tinconstance : distinc- 
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tion ddnt ils se prevalent , quand ils devroient en dtre humilids ; et 
qui , pour notre sexe , n'a jamais dte adoplde que par ces femmes 
ddpravdes qui en font la bonte , et qui tout moyen parolt bon , 
qu’elles espdrent pouvoir les sauver dii sentiment pdnibie de leur 
bassesse. ” Vol. 4. Lett* 130. 


m^:moires de casanova. 


Castellamare, September 4, 1832. 

A MOUNTEBANK , libertine and swindler, Casanova through the 
whole series of his nine autobiographical volumes, never for one 
moment permits the attention to relax , or the interest to languish ; 
so exquisitely graphic , varied and animated are the scenes he exhi- 
bits; so singular and entertaining are the actors who enliven them, 
and so sudden and unexpected are the vicissitudes of his own 
fortunes. Gil Bias is the only work 1 have ever met with that could 
enter into the slightest competition with this in spirit and diversity, 
and Gil Bias had all the latitude of a fiction, while Casanova as- 
sumes to be restricted to facts, and circumscribed by strict veracity, 
in one instance, at least, and that the most surprising and curious 
of all the adventures — the escape from the Piombi at Venice, he is 
supported by every internal mark of authenticity, as well as by the 
recollection both personal and traditional of persons existing at this 
hour upon the spot. Besides those obvious sources of amusement 
in these pages, they had that recommendation to me which the ad- 
ventures of rogues and swindlers never fail to present. I hope from 
whatever cause my interest arise, that at least it is from no kindred 
feeling with their subjects. Indeed 1 Batter myself it proceeds part- 
ly from the very opposite principle. As it is remarked that one 
half of the world knows not how the other half lives, it becomes a 
legitimate object of curiosity for the respective moities to pry a little 
into the concerns of each other ; and thus it is a source of interest 
and entertainment to me to be let into the contrivances for support- 
ing life and spirits, of persons in whose situations I myself should 
die either of physical want or absolute despair ; and for that reason. 
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the adventures of a robber or rogue become like the natural history 
of another species of beings. The two authors of this description 
who have most amused me, Vaux and Casanova, have to be sure 
sufficient dexterity to palliate the excess of their vices under the lu- 
dicrous or odious forms in which they invest their dupes; and in 
our pleasure at finding tyranny baffied and folly shown up, we 
often forget the iniquitous means by which it has been effected. 
Thus Casanova’s astrological impostures and jugglery upon the silly 
old French countess, are so irresistibly laughable, that we hardly 
turn aside to make one serious reflection upon the base ingratitude 
with which he made the weakness of a fond and confiding female 
the instrument of his merciless pillage of her property. Casanova 
was by his own account an ardent, persevering, and successful 
votary of the fair sex. Whether his signal achievements in this line 
resulted most from the vigour and skill of the attack, or the weak- 
ness of the defence, and facility of conquest, it may be now difficult , 
to decide. The duration of his amatory campaigns may be inferred 
from the fact , that he became the successful suitor, of a young per- 
son, whom the opportune appearance of her mother established to 
be bis own daughter, and thus prevented bis combining the pater- 
nal and marital duties towards the same individual. 

■ The following extract is the commencement of an account of the 
establishment of a cheating gaming-table by the author and his 
friend : .... 

» 

“ Antonio Croce, jeune Milanais et joueur de profession, que 
J’avais connu ^ Reggio, entra cbez moi un instant apres que de la 
Haye m’eut quitte. C’etait un de ces hommes adroits dont les doigts 
filexiblcs savent maitriser le hasard. Comme ii m’avait vu perdre mon 
argent la veille , il venait me proposer d’^tablir une banque avec lui , 
et de jouer dans son logement ou je rencontrerais cinq ou six de ses 
amis, qui faisaient la cour k sa femme. II exigeait que je misse trois 
cents sequins a la banque et que je lui servisse de croupier. Ses res- 
sources ne montaient qu'a trois cents sequins et il lesjugeait insuffi- 
santes pour reparation projetee. Il m’invita k diner chez lui, oi!i 
j’aurais occasion de faire connaissance avec ses amis, et ^.ouvrir 
la banque le vendredi, jour ou il n’y a pas d’op^ra. 11 me promettait 
des gains considerables ; un gentilhomme suedois, nomme Gisenpelz, 
etait capable de perdre vingt mille sequins. . 
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“ Je ne fus pas assez consciencieiix pour repousser une pareille 
proposition. La seule difficult^ pour moi ^tait de me procurer la 
somme exigee pour ma mise de fonds. £n attendant jer^solus dialler 
faire la connaissance de cette femme et des amis qui venaient brtUer 
de I’encens a ses pieds. Nous alUmes au Prato della Valle, poury 
prendre le cafe, et nous trouvAmes Madame Croce entour^e d’ado- 
rateurs. Elle etail fort jolie; un secretaire du comte de Rosenberg, 
qui ne quittait pas ses c6tes , emp^chait qu'on en approch^t. Je 
distinguai dans la societe le Suedois Gisenpelz, un marchand de 
Hambourg, unjuif anglais, et quelques autres Strangers sur lesquels 
Croce paraissait beaucoup compter. On se rendit chez lui pour y 
souper. Qiiand on eut quitte la table , on eut beau Tengager ^ etablir 
une banque , il s’y refusa toujours sans que je pusse en p^n^lrer la 
cause, car en s’y prenaut bien, trois cents sequins devaient lui 
suffice. Mais tous raes doutes disparurent quand Croce me prenant 
k part et me conduisant dans un cabinet, me montra cinquante 
beaux doublons da ocho tout neufs, ce qui faisait environ trois 
cents sequins. Je lui promis de fournir la somme n^cessaire pour 
completer la banque , et mon homme s’empressa «iussit6t d’inviter 
toute la societe pour le jour suivant. Nous convinmes entre nous des 
conditions suivantes : d’abord , que les gains seraient loyalement 
partages avant mon depart ; ensuite que Ton ne permettrait k per- 
sonne de jouer k credit. ” VoL 6. P, 29. 50. 

I forget the sequel of this adventure : it was probably terminated 
as so many similar ones were, by the author’s being sent out of the 
town by the police. I forgot also to notice in its place the very de- 
scriptive and dramatic dialogue with Voltaire: — Too full of talent 
and characteristic traits not to be essentially authentic. I believe it 
was on this occasion that Voltaire so dexterously upset his own 
measure of praise of Haller. 
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^ TALES OF MY LANDLORD. 

FOURTH SERIES. 

Paris, November 7, 1832. 

Had these volumes fulfilled the expectations their delijjhlfully 
associated title was calculated to excite, and had “ Old Mortality ” 
and the “ Legend of Montrose” found an equal or a rival in a child 
of their parent’s old age, the event which so quickly followed would 
have caused regrets indeed, and perhaps not the less lively that they 
would be altogether selfish. We should have felt uneasiness from 
the thought, that we were no more to be refreshed by those ferti- 
lising streams which with unexampled fulness and abundance, had 
for so long been diffused over the mind of civilized Europe. But 
then “ not one tear of sorrow, ” could have been drawn forth by 
the glorious euthanasy of perhaps the greatest benefactor the intellect 
of our species has ever known, called away in the fulness of years 
and hono«irs to meet his creator, and obtain the meet reward for a 
life spent after that creator’s model, in doing good to mankind. 
That Sir Walter Scott’s close of life was not exactly of that nature, 
these volumes bear the most melancholy testimony ; and in the 
whole range of his affecting delineations of suffering humanity, there 
is nothing so touching as the reflections they suggest upon himself. 
“The tree had withered at top,” and the forced fruit it afterwards 
bore pai'took of the sapless decay of the parent stem. Misfortune, 
by a double cruelty, at once imposed the necessity of continuing lite- 
rary labours, and destroyed the means of successfully accomplishing 
its own stern mandates. As he says himself— 

Our youthful summer oft we see 
Dance by on wings of game and glee; 

While the dark storm reserves its rage 
Against the winter of our age. 

Introduction to Canto 4. o/'“ Marmion.” 

To enter into a criticism of a task performed under such circum- 
stances, would be like adding an insult to the illustrious dead. 
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to ingratitude and inhumanity towards a benefactor. I shall 
therefore merely obserre that in the two stories comprising this 
series, “ Count Robert of Paris, ” and “ Castle Dangerous, ” 
we shall look in vain for even a faint and twilight ray of that 
genius which beamed so brilliantly upon Scott’s earlier tales. The 
introduction is pleasing, rather however from the associations of 
names and places hallowed by the author, than from intrinsic 
excellence. But the valediction, so true, so appropriate and so 
beautiful as it is, seems to have been the bright flash of the flame 
expiring in the socket, and to have been enkindled by the con- 
sciousness that thenceforward, “ the light of his song was o'er. ” 
I have happily pieserved this exquisitely pathetic farewell. 

“The gentle reader is acquainted, that these are, inall probability, 
the last tales w hich it will be the lot of the author to submit to the 
public. He is now on the eve of visiting foreign parts ; a ship of 
war is commissioned by its Royal Master to carry the author of 
Waverley to climates in which he may possibly obtain such a resto- 
ration of health as may serve him to spin his thread to an end in his 
own country. Had he continued to prosecute his usual literary la- 
bours, it seems indeed probable, that at the term of years he has al- 
ready attained, the bowl, to use the pathetic language of the Scrip- 
ture, would have been broken at the fountain ; and little can one, 
who has enjoyed on the whole an uncommon share of the most ines- 
timable of worldly blessings, be entitled to complain, that life, ad- 
vancing to its period, should be attended with its usual propor- 
tions of shadows and storms. They have affected him at least in 
no more painful manner than is inseparable from the discharge 
of this part of the debt of humanity. Of those whose relations to 
him in the ranks of life might have insured him their sympathy un- 
der indisposition, many are now no more ; and those who may yet 
follow in his wake are entitled to respect in bearing inevitable evils, 
an example of firmness and patience , more especially on the part 
of one who has enjoyed no small good fortune during the course of 
his pilgrimage. 

“The public have claims on bis gratitude, for which the author 
of Waverley has no adequate means of expression ; but he may be 
permitted to hope, that the powers of bis mind, such as they are, 
may not have a different date from those of bis body ; and that be 
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may again meet his patronizing friends, if not exactly in his old fas- 
hion of literature , at least in some branch, which may not call 
forth the remark, that — 

“ Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. ’’ 

r. 4. P, 340-1. 


GOBBETT’S ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


Paris, Nov. 9, 1832, 

This is a useful, practical treatise, comprehensive in its design ; 
abounding in illustrations from general and personal history, and 
so full of references to the writer’s own experience and example , 
as to afford the most curious and entertaining glimpses of his past 
life. The style possesses all that energy, plainness, and perspicuity, 
which distinguish the writer, and it is constantly enlivened by those 
picturesque and cheerful representations of the English homestead, 
that render Gobbet so much in literature, what Morland was in 
painting, — the faithful and attractive delineator of our rural life. 
Amid the bitter invective, sturdy dogmatism, and that thoroughgoing 
system-rearing, which deduces the most multifarious, remote and 
opposite consequences from one and the same cause,, often a slight 
and inadequate one, and which distinguishes the general reasonings 
of Cobbelt, there breaks out constantly, a vein of sterling benevo- 
lence that would do honour to any one, and if unaffected would 
prove Cobbelt to be, in bis private character at least; a truly amia- 
ble and worthy member of society. His allusions to his family, 
quite devoid as they are of anything like sentimentality or cant, are 
replete with good feeling and good taste ; evincing that regulated 
and manly sort of affection which is the surest pledge for the firm 
and upright discharge of the duties of husband and father. The 
account of his courtship in North America is a sketch of humble ro- 
mance exquisitely pleasing in its way, and calculated to conciliate 
our regard equally for both the contracting parlies ; the more so, 
that it seems quite out of the author’s view to* canvass the reader’s 
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f'ood-will. He gives a downright narrative of unadorned facts , 
seeming to introduce them solely as illustrative of some maxim, and 
when they have answered their purpose, to think of them no more. 
As an instance of what I have remarked upon Cobhett’s habit of de- 
ducing a train of indirect consequences from an apparently trivial 
origin, it will be found that in his “Cottage Economy,” he wages 
relentless war against t/ie tea-kettle, and in the present work ar- 
raigns as the fontes malorum : the teeming sources 
of idleness, waste of money, and of lime. In conclusion, 1 think the 
present little volume will be found to contain more or less of all 
the respective traits which have raised its author to the peculiar emi- 
nence he occupies as a writer. It exhibits a powerful and perse- 
vering advocacy of all those humbler and practical virtues, which 
render man a useful and respectable member of society .-—honesty, 
economy, industry and temperance, with many other minor virtues, 
are inculcated upon the plea which peculiarly appertains to the first 
of the list — that of being the best policy. Numerous and admirably 
told anecdotes apposite to the points in discussion, and constant ap- 
peals to his own experience and practice, give a very highly fla- 
voured seasoning to the whole. -1 subjoin some remarks on a com- 
mon-place topic, which however the author contrives to treat in 
bis own original and impressive manner. 

“ 17. The great source of independence, the French express in a 
precept of three words, ‘ Vivre de peu, ’ which I have always very 
much admired. ‘ To live upon little ' is the great security 
against slavery ; and this precept extends to dress and other things 
besides food and drink. When Dr. Johrsor wrote his Dictionary, 
he put in the word pensioner thus : “ Persiorer. A Slave of 
state. ’ After this he himself became a pensioner! And, thus, 
agreeably to his own definition, he lived and died a slave of state I 
What must this man of great genius and of great industry too 
have felt at receiving this pension ! Could he be so callous as not 
to feel a pang upon seeing his own name placed before his own 
degrading definition? And, what could induce him (o submit to 
this? His wants, his artificial wants, his habit of indulging in the 
pleasures of the fable ; his disregard of the precept, ‘ Vivre de 
peu. ’ This was the cause, and, be it observed, that indulgences 
of this sort, while they tend to make men poor and expose them to 
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commit mean acts, tend also to enfeeble the body, and, more espe- 
cially to cloud and weaken the mind. 

“ 18. When this celebrated author wrote his Dictionary, he had 
not been debased by luxurious enjoyments ; the rich and power- 
ful had not caressed him into a slave ; his writings then bore 
the stamp of truth and independence : but, having been debased by 
luxury, he, who had, while content with plain fare, been the 
sti'enuous advocate of the rights of the people, became a strenuous 
advocate of taxation without representation ; and, in a work, 
under the title of Taxation no Tyranny, defended, and greatly 
assisted to produce, that unjust and bloody war which finally 
severed from England that great country the United States of 
America, now the most powerful and dangerous rival this king- 
dom ever had. The statue of Dr. JoHHSOPi was the first that was 
put into St. Paul’s Church holding up to the veneration of poste- 
rity a man whose own writings, together with the records of the 
pension list, prove him to have been ‘ a slave of state. ’ 


MAXWKLL. 


Paris, Nov. 17, 1832. 

I THINK the mantle so prematurely dropped by Miss Edgeworth, 
has been caught up by Theodore Hook. It has been indeed some- 
what soiled in its fall, and its new wearer sometimes lets it ungrace- 
fully trail on the ground; but still we recognise the admirable do- 
mestic manufacture which uniting an ornamental embroidery with 
a solid and serviceable texture, must ever secure for itself both po- 
pularity and fashion. To drop metaphor ; Mr. Hook, as I have 
already had occasion to observe, is recommended by all that clear 
insight into human nature, and peculiar distinctness of perception 
of its foibles and absurdities, which rendered the Irish authoress so 
emphatically the novelist of common-sense and humour. They 
possess also in common , that dramatic skill which complicates 
without confusing a plot, and renders its development unforeseen 
without being unnatural ; and both are further endued with the 
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(aleut of imparting interest to characters and incidents not raised 
ranch above the level of common life and ordinary occurrences. 
Whether it be from the coarser texture of the masculine mind, or, 
as I believe to be the case, a less familiarity with polished society, 
and perhaps a style of breadth and exaggeration incidental to farce 
w riting, the delineation of manners is neither effected w ith so delicate 
a colouring or so fine a pencil by the male as by the female artist. 
The scene of the Palmers’ dinner in “ Maxw’ell, ” compared with 
Mrs. Rafferty’s entertainement from which it is a palpable copy, will 
exemplify this difference : in the one all is caricature : in the other, 
strong but not vulgar humour. To compensate for what may be 
termed a deficiency in the genteel comedy of novel-writing, Hook is 
capable of producing tragic scenes of great depth and force. His 
impersonations of hardened, vulgar villainy, are awfully impres- 
sive, and some of the situations of domestic woe in his former 
excellent productions, can hardly <;vtr be forgotten. This power 
is pretty much dormant in “ Maxwell, ” the story of which turns 
upon the fortunes of an eminent London surgeon and his daughter, 
who are both sacrificed, the one in property, the other in person, 
to a vulgar stock-jobber, who, partly knave, partly dupe, involves 
himself and his connexions in the bubbles of the year 1822. After 
an endurance of^raverty and exile for a certain period, the frauds 
practised against Maxwell are disclosed in the dying confession of 
his son-in-law ; part of his fortune is recovered, and a discarded 
but preferred rival opportunely attaining to title and wealth at the 
same time, indemnifies the heroine for her sacrifice to filial duty, 
and all ends happily. 

The following scene of an embarkation was selected as the most 
transcribable passage 1 could meet with : 

** f 

“ The morning came — the family re-assembled— -the boatmen’s 
. barrows were at the door. Squills in advance, and in command; 
Dawes, wrapped up to vapour bath heat, for fear of the sea-breeze, 
and pale as a sheet at the prospect of the twenty minutes’ voyage she 
was to about undertake to Portsmouth; Kate, not yet decently wee- 
ded as became her state — for at Ryde sea-weeds were all she could 
have dressed her sorrow in, at so short a notice — was ready before 
her father; and Edward, whose whole system seemed on wheels, 
and whose restlessness and anxiety to see Hanningham nothing 
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could control, was callings his respectable parent, when Mossoms 
was seen standing at the door of ‘his lodgiims, ’ making signs 
that they would lose the packet, if they did not make haste ; which 
he did, by extending to their extreme length alternately his legs 
and arms, after the manner of a semaphore, for which character 
he was about as well qualified as a turtle; however, he made him- 
self understood, and after a run and a good fi‘esh ‘blow ’ along 
the’ jetty, the party found themselves mustered, boxes, bundles, 
parcels, packages, and all, on the deck of the steamer — the funnel 
smoking, the paddles splashing, and the born blowing its last 
parting blast. To the word " Go, ’ the wheels responded musi- 
cally, and the black boat dashed away the foam from her bows, 
and plunging through the water like ‘ a thing of life, ’ soon con- 
veyed her living cargo to the back of the Quebec, where the 
disembarkation took place in as short a space of time as possible.'’ 

r. 5./>. 5H5-16. 


FRANCK IN 1829-30 by lady MORGAN. 

* 

Paris, Nov. 19, 1832. 

Whether it be from the close neighbourhood of pessimism to 
improvement ; or that censnre and ridicule were not to be for ever 
ineffectual; or else from the observation of the disesteem into which 
mere birth and rank are sunk in the country that forms her theme ; 
certain it is, that the present work is almost free from those grosser 
offences that marred the popularity of even the best of its prede- 
cessors, and overwhelmed the worst under a burst ; a resistless 
torrent of derision and reproach. Lady Morgan appears at last to • 
have taken in some of the ballast of common-sense, and that with- 
out slackening the sail which has hitherto given vivacity and 
smoothness to her course. Her besetting sin ; her odious and des> 
picable toadyism; her incessant tuft htmting^ at once so base in its 
motives, and so insolent in its success, is no longer visible; the /ro/A 
towards the superior, and venom for the equal, have alike subsided 
into so much a sounder tone, that were it not for two or three 
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opiates compoiimled in the shape of political and scientific disserta- 
tions by her pharmaceutic helpmate, the “ France in 1829 ” might 
he placed at the very top of all its writer’s literary achievements, 
both on ihe claims of entertainment and utility. It is, to be sure, 
amply fraught with that couceit aud egotism which, I apprehend, 
enter too largely into the essence of its author's mind to allow of 
an identification wherethey are wanting; yet, in the present instance, 
even they are iessgbiring and offensive than usual. To adoptthe idea 
of critical work respecting Horace Walpole, Lady Morgan 

must alw ays be Pam: but then she does not shuffle the court-cards 
about so unmercifully as was her wont, nor seem so perversely to 
think that the game of life cannot be successfully played without 
having them in suits. The period at which these volumes appeared 
was peculiarly favourable fora work of their tendency and princi- 
ples. i'be signs of the times were then manifested with such plain- 
nes», as to render the spirit of prophecy neither of difficult nor 
surprising attainment ; while the speedy fulfilment of the predictions 
they prompted, gave a satisfactory and triumphant effect to their 
utterance. The writers on the liberal side have indeed latterly reap- 
ed this advantage ; that the progress of mankind in breaking or 
slipping off their polilical fetters, has been such, as to gain for their 
advocates the praise of foresight and sagacity, supperadded to that 
of benevoleuce. Those who commenced their cheering anticipations 
at a period so da«k and lowering, as to have made the wish ” 
alone seem parent to the thought, ” have now the credit of 
having, 

— “ Look’d into the seeds of time. 

And seen which grain would grow, and which would not ” 

To the Bourbons however. Lady Morgan has proved another (Cassandra 
—a true but slighted vaticinatrix — quos Jupiter eic. They were 
blind to the precipice which yawned before their headlong career, 
and their destruction, like that of Ciirtius, but from a far different 
principle, has apparently at once secured the liberties of their own 
country, and ameliorated the condition and prospects of mankind 
in every other. 

The term “ France ” ought, perhaps, to have been restricted to 
that of “ Paris; ” for the author’s remarks are almost exclusively 
applicable to the capital. Formerly the terms were synouymous in 
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the absorption of the country in the metropolis. Now, I believe, it is 
otherwise; and probably it would be found that the same index applied 
to public feeling in Paris and in the Southern provinces would at 
this time denote a very different temperature. With respect to Paris 
however, the information imparted is full, various, and comprehen- 
sive. Politics, literature, society, public amusements, and the state of 
the arts and sciences, obtain respectively an adequate share of notice. 
A bias towards every thing French is to be sure quite discernible ; 
but leaving aside religion, (or irreligion,) and politics; this in a woman 
and a resident of Dublin, is surely natural. To any admirer of the 
gaiety and splendour of a metropolis ; to any lover of the fine arts, 
or any one having that pretepsion to it as to ambition the society and 
conversation of their professors, the transition from Dublin to Paris 
must be like the fabled passage to Elysium from the banks of the 
Styx. Besides, it is always pleasant in itself, and as a pledge of 
excellence in the performance, to find an author sympathizing with 
bis task. It is much easier to blame than to commend, and success 
will he always proportioned to the difficulty of the effort proposed. 
We are all expert enough at discovering faults — it is to appreciate 
merit that we most stand in need of an indicator. 

Without the intention of subscribing to the common remark that 
a lady’s postscript must contain the ‘"pith and marrow” of her 
letter, I have nevertheless made choice of the commencement 
of that addition to “ France in 1829, ” as containing the most com- 
‘ preSsible specimen of the style and sentiment of the work. 

Voii8 I’avez vouUi, George Daadia, vous I'avez voulu." 

Moliebe. 

“ August 10, 1830. 

The foregoing work had been some time forwarded lo IheLondon 
publishers, and was rapidly printing for immediate publication, 
when the news of the revolution of France reached us, a short dis- 
tance from Dublin. We returned lo town in the certainty of re- 
ceiving letters from Paris which would throw a further light upon 
the details collected by the public press; and we were not disap- 
pointed. In the work, however, which had gone lo press, there 
was no time to change a line ; no opportunity to interpolate a word. 
But unexpected as was the immediate advent of the great explosion, 
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it was gratifying to discover that no such change was necessary. 

“ The revolution of 1830 is a justification of the opinions, and a 
corollary on the facts, disclosed in the preceding volumes; as it is 
an authority and a sanclion for the spirit and the sentiments which 
my former work on “France” advanced in 1816. This is no 
place to enlarge upon the force and nature of private feelings, nor 
to indulge in the most pardonable species of egotism, an expres- 
sion of individual sympathy with the great cause of nations and of 
humanity. If the friends of freedom all over the world rejoice in 
the event, on the abstract principle of right, even when personally 
unacquainted with the great people who have effected it, well may 
they who, almost naturalized in France, by a community of feelings 
and opinions, are united in bonds of long intimacy and friendship 
with some of the brightest, and the greatest, of her children ; and 
who have lived to behold in the founder of the National Guard of 
1789, the General Commandant of that sublime army in 1830: — 
for the word “ sublime ” is not here misplaced. Moral sublimity 
can go no further than in the combination of the highest reason 
with the most ardent passion. 

“ In the interval, however, what struggles, what trials, what 
calumnies, what sufferings, what a triumph of folly and crime, 
what oppression of wisdom and of virtue ! But the past is passed; 
or, if ever again to be quoted, it must be as a warning for the 
future, as a ground of happiness for the present, as an excuse for a 
revolution without vengeance, and a victory without a crime. ” 


HALL’S FRAGMENTS 
OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Paris, December 19, 1832. 

This work is of a twofold character. It is partly descriptive of 
the most interesting scenes and incidents in the author’s varied and 
way faring life, which have not hitherto found insertion in his pu- 
blished works ; and partly consisting of a detail of the constitution of 
the' British naval service, with the discipline and way of life on 
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board a Kiug’a ship. In the former branch, we find much to 
admire in that especial sort which has shed popularity upon the 
author’s previous writings — animated, graphic description; a frank, 
good-humoured desire to be pleased, which not only generally ar- 
acbieves its object, but imparts it to the reader ; and a sensible and 
philosophiccd method of analysis, which gives great cogency to bis 
opinions upon the topics of science, literature and politics, that 
fall under his notice. His account of Madeira, so vivid and pictu- 
resque, would be alone enough to stamp Hall as an eminent des- 
criptive writer, and his dissertation upon the ancient Indian temple 
of Elephanta is equally excellent in its way, and bespeaks the man 
of elegant and cultivated taste. 

The most important portion of these volumes both for its length 
and the pains bestowed upon it, is however that which I have made 
its second division— the account of the British nary. It is remar- 
kable as evincing a most devoted attachment to the profession in a 
man whose whole constitution, moral and physical, would appear 
most repugnant to its habits. But his affection either totally blinds 
him to all the privations and annoyances of sea-foring life, or con- 
jures up such an array of countervailing delights as makes them 
almost vanish in the scale. Captain Hall is indeed the uncompromi- 
sing apologist and defender of all the existing institutions of his 
country. The crying, flagrant injustice of placing raw inexper- 
ienced youths of influential connexions over the heads of old meri- 
torious officers, who want that aid, is defended like every other 
abuse of loo rank a nature to he upheld on theoretical principle, by 
its practical working. It improves, forsooth, the tone of society, 
and raises the standard of gentlemanly feeling in the profession. But 
this is a most flimsy defence. For in the first place, estimating the 
benefit of polished manners at its utmost value, it is dearly and 
unwisely bought, as every thing must be, by injustice and partiality; 
for the end cannot sanctify the means. But admitting for a 
moment that this gentility were worth securing at any price, it is 
notorious that truly honourable and gentlemanly feeling is so little 
confined to the aristocratic orders, that it is even less their attribute 
than that of the middle classes. The latter being those upon whom 
opinion most powerfully acts, must be in every country the grade 
in which the most virtue and honour is to be found. So impec- 
cable indeed, does power render its possessor in the estimation of 
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the author, that he goes the length of justifying the practice of ac- 
quitting or condemning an officer who either adheres rigidly to the 
letter of his instructions, or departs from (hem in circumstances 
which he believes would have changed their tenor if they were 
foreseen, according as the event shall determine. — Thus making 
fortune the criterion of judgment ! The character vulgarly imputed 
to his country breaks out constantly and roost amusingly through 
the course of these pages. The adroit hook-and-line playing with 
the old lord of the Admiralty until he fairly drops him into his net, 
and other simitar traits, are admirable commentaries upon Macklin’s 
Sir Pertinas Macsycophant, and many of them occurred in the 
author’s mere boyhood. Preferring Hall’s premises to his conclu- 
sions, I think be makes it evident that the navy of Great Britain 
stands as much in need of thorough reformation as did any of its 
civil institutions, and that if (he system has heretofore worked well, 
it has been in despite of its abuses, and not by reason of them. 
Whether Captain Hall’s palinody from liberalism has resulted from 
convictions honestly acquired in bis North American tour; or to 
preserve consistency with the sentiments which it was his cue to 
utter on that occasion ; or, as may be suspected from some indica- 
tions of time-serving tendencies, that he fancied toryism to be firmly 
rooted in the national councils when he wrote his ” Fragments, ” I 
cannot determine. But so it is that his conservative predilections 
have augmented in a prodigiously accelerating ratio. The moliri 
novas res seems as deep an offence in his eyes to-day, as it was 
when the phrase was used as the synonyme for violence and revo- 
lution. 

A large portion of (he “ Fragments” is addressed peculiarly to 
the young naval officer, and conversant upon technical subjects of 
not much popularity. The manner of taking lunar observations; 
the different modes of computing a ship’s speed ; and questions of 
navigation and naval tactics, are treated with a minuteness felt to 
be the more tedious from the total want of a glossary for the expla- 
nation of the sea terms employed. 

I extract an anecdote which struck me powerfully : it is adduced 
in proof of the impolicy of too great rigour in commanding officers. 

“ Some time after the period referred to, and when this energetic 
but indiscreet officer commanded a different ship, he came in 

2 8 . 
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sight of two French men-of-war, each nearly of eqaal size with his 
own. He at once gave chase, and, as he sailed faster than the 
enemy, came up with them rapidly. I should have mentioned, that, 
.as another English frigate was in sight, though to leeward, the 
proper and obvious thing to have done was to arrange matters 
in such a way that a junction should take place between the two 
English ships before those of the French were attacked. Such, 
however, was not the line adopted by the officer alluded to, who 
forgot the standing professional maxim, ^ never to leave that to 
chance which by any means can be rendered certain. ’ The 
neglect of this very simple rule often renders knowledge useless, 
and converts courage into mere folly. In every poinCof view, indeed, 
nothing could be more ill-judged, imprudent, and unofficer-like, 
than bringing one frigate single-handed into action with two of 
the enemy, when a second ship was actually coming up astern ! 
It is said, however, that this ill-starred commander hailed the 
moment as one of the most fortunate of his life ; and seeing the 
enemy’s ships, as he thought, within his grasp, and well knowing 
what bis crew* could perform if they chose to exert themselves, he 
gave the fatal order to dash right at them, and called to bis men to 
stand to their guns. 

“ This was the last order he ever gave ! The men obeyed and 
stood to their guns, like gallant fellows as they were : but they 
stood there only to be shot to death. They folded their arms, and, 
it is said, neither loaded nor dred a single shot, in answer to the 
pealing broadsides which the unresisted enemy were pouring fast 
in upon them ! Now bad arrived the dreadful moment of revenge 
for them ; as their captain, who was soon struck down like the rest, 
lived only long enough to see the cause of his failure, and to witness 
the shocking sight of his gallant and self-devoted crew cut to pieces, 
rather than move their hands to dre one giin to save the credit of 
their commander ; all consideration for their own lives, or for the 
honour of their country, appearing to be absorbed in their desperate 
determination to prove at last how completely they had it in their 
power to show their sense of the unjust treatment they had re- 
ceived.” 

r. 3. P, 321-2-5. 
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NOTICES OF THE LIFE OF LORD BYRON, 

BY T. MOORE. 


Pari*, December, 26, 1832. 

This memoir appears to me calculated amply to satisfy expecta- 
tion, highly as that has been raised by its two celebrated contri- 
butory names, and by the excessive encomiums emulously heaped 
by critics of all parties upon the resulting production. The corres- 
pondence of Lord Byron is, beyond all epistolary composition I 
ever met^with, that which exhibits the most perfect moral anatomy 
of its writer’s thoughts and character. Every line shows forth a 
transcript, equally vivid, faithful and minute, of the passing 
sentiment. Whether the mood was sad or joyous— romantic or 
thrifty, the letter run off on the spur of the moment, responds to 
the chord that has been struck, with a force, a fulness and an 
expression equally beyond the control of discretion, or the imi- 
tation of art. It is almost impossible even to enumerate, much 
less analyse, the variety and range of topics which these delightful 
letters embrace— The cento of politics, criticism, chit-chat and 
abstract speculations, all evolved with t^at inimitable freshness of 
thought and felicity of phrase, which are the peculiar consti- 
tuents of genius. And what adds to their charm, by augmenting 
our surprise, is the massive substruction of plain, worldly, com- 
mon-sense, that gives solidity and fixedness to the most aerial ele- 
vations of the fancy, and is found whimsically co-existent with the 
affectation and childishness of Byron’s character. The fragments 
of detached journals are no less admirable, although either from 
an originally deficient sense of proper shame, or from a self-appre- 
ciation that deemed vice and folly to have changed their nature, in 
as far as they were his, the journals hardly exceed the correspond- 
ence in the unveiled openness of their revelations. With melancholy 
departure indeed from the canons of good taste and correct feeling, 
Lord Byron not only enters into the minutest particulars of his' 
own amours, but discusses with coarseness and rancour many 
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subjects in which Lady Byron’s concerns were implicated, and 
which respect for himself as well as for her should have sup- 
pressed. Of the entire work, perhaps the diary of the pedestrian 
Swiss journey is the most admirable; it has indeed, with slight 
mechanical changes, formed the materials of some of the sublimest 
passages of his descriptire poetry. 

It is a singular fact that notwithstanding the bitter hostility that 
has been engendered among the numerous biographers, memorial- 
ists and anecdotists of Lord Byron, on account of their subject, it is 
quite impossible for the reader of any one to conceive a different 
impression of the original, from that produced by any other, or from 
the joint agency of all together. The portrait may have been Bat- 
tered by one artist ; aggravated by another ; ddicately finished by 
a third , or coarsely and spiritlessly scraped by a fourth ; but the 
lineaments were alt too distinctly pronounced to have ever suffered 
the striking resemblance to escape. Like Voltaire’s, the picture 
should have under-written, L’Enfant gdte du monde, ” but not 
“ qu’ilagdte; ” for Lord Byron kept his own secret too ill, and 
wore the visor too loosely to play his part with perfect success. 
His art was not finished enough to conceal itself. His forced laugh- 
ter caused others to join more at him, ihsawith him ; and his bit- 
terness and causticity were too disproportioned to the alleged pro- 
vocations, to have excited the sympathy that is bestowed upon 
sincerity even when mistaken. In vain does Mr. Moore attempt to 
authenticate and justify this acerbity, by an elaborate parade of the 
ill-usage Lord Byron received from the world. Nothing can be 
more unfounded against the age in general, and his own country- 
men in particular, than the charge of ill-treating Lord Byron. If 
he were partially feared and disliked on personal grounds, it was 
the result of his own rancorous retaliation of any offence done to 
his ever irritable self-love ; if the serious and moral held him up 
as a warning rather than an example, he perversely and ostenta- 
tiously threw down the gauntlet by his vulgar and foolish attacks 
upon all that is respectable in morals and religion. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these and his other gross delinquencies against society, 
never did there exist a man who enjoyed, even during his short and 
eccentric race, so abundant a measure of that only celebrity to 
which he would condescend, and which he canvassed so eagerly 
while affecting to spurn it. All his misfortunes and sorrows were 
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the harvest of toils as unceasingly bestowed in sowing their seeds, 
as were ever the efforts of the wisest and best, directed to securing 
their own respectability and comfort. In his own despite Lord By- 
ron has become an illustrious name. His genius was too strong to 
be subdued by the evil influence of a perverse judgment, and of a 
taste never purified from vulgar and puerile affectation ; nor has bis 
age permitted its perception of the blaze of the volcano to be obscu- 
red by the showers of ashes and rubbish which always darken- 
ed its outbursts. 

' Of Mr. Moore’s share of this work, there can, I presume, be but 
one opinion. He has exhibited a mine of the richest and most va- 
ried native ore, polished and wrought into the choicest gems by the 
artist hand of taste and genius. Nothing can exceed the graceful 
propriety with which be modestly confines himself within the su- 
bordinate character he has assumed. When Lord Byron’s own |>en 
could be used for the purposes of the narrative, it has always been 
resorted to : where it Could not, the ability with which the vica- 
rious task is executed makes us scarcely regret the delegation. 

The following very remarkable criticism would have probably 
found a place amongst my common-placiugs if it bad not served a 
double purpose here : 

“ With regard to poetry in general, I am convinced, the more I 
think of it, that he and all of us, Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Moore, Campbell, I, — are all in the wrong, one as much as ano- 
ther; and that we are upon a wrong revolutionary poetical system, 
or systems, not worth a damn in itself, and from which none but 
Rogers and Crabbe are free ; and that the present and next genera- 
tions will finally be of this opinion. I am the more confirmed in 
this by having lately gone over some of our classics, particularly 
Pope, whom 1 tried in this w'ay : — I took Moore’s poems and my 
own and some others, and went over them side by side with Pope’s, 
and I was really astonished (I ought not to have been so) and mortified 
at the ineffable distance in point of sense, learning, effect, and even 
imagination, passion, and invention, between the little Queen 
Anne’s man, and us of the lower Empire. Depend upon it, it is all 
Horace then ; and Claudian now among us ; and if I had to begin 
again, 1 would mould myself accordingly. Crabbe’s the man, but 
he has got a coarse and impracticable subject, and * * * is retired 
8 8 .. 
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upon half pay, and has done enough, unless he were to do as he did 
formerly. ” 

Letter ctxcvn. To Mr. Murray. F. 3. P. 183-5. 

“ On this paragraph in the MS. copy of the above letter, I find 
the following note, in the handwriting of Mr. Gifford : ‘ There is 
more good sense, and feeling, and judgment in this passage, than 
in any other I ever read, or Lord Byron wrote. ” 


HEIRESS OF BRUGES. 


Paris, January 5, 1833. 

The “ Heiress of Bruges” merits slight commemoration, and of 
that, little or nothing can be favourable. It seems a tale hastily 
begun before the writer had determined the plan or methodised the 
incidents that were to compose it. It therefore opens upon many sub- 
jects which it abruptly discontinues, and ultimately, as if embarked 
in one of the canal boats of the country where the scene is laid, the 
reader is floated tediously and languidly along a dull, turbid stream 
of narrative, throughout the dead level of which nothing new or 
diversified cheers the eye, fatigued as it is by viewing the halting 
place of the insipid journey almost from its outset. The merit of 
this tale is a certain vigour and freshness of colouring which exhibits 
the landscape, and figures with effect and animation, though rather 
with the minuteness of Flemish elaboration, than the bolder and 
more vigorous touches of native genius. 

Unless Mr. Grattan can in some degree revive the powers of in- 
vention or combination so as to keep pace somewhat with the 
mechanical faculty of stringing sentences together w'hich seems to 
have survived them in his instance, he should bid farewell to au- 
thorship. 

I hare made no extract. 
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MEMOIRS, CORRESPONDENCE, AND PRIVATE 
PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Paris, January 8, 1833. 

This publicRtion has caused a great sensation in the political world 
and it deserves the notice it has attracted, being, perhaps, the most 
important and authentic confession of faith of a staunch and enligh- 
tened republican, which modern history affords. The correspon- 
dence having appeared also about the time when the upset of (he 
elder Bourbons in France, and the reform bill in England, gave a 
fresh infusion of popular spirit into European affairs, has enjoyed 
all the advantage of opportuneness superadded to what it derived 
from its own independent merits. That these merits are of a high 
order, I think quite indisputable. The principal draughtsman of 
a constitution for the largest portion of the world, when it was 
about to try the mightiest experiment, whether we regard the im- 
portance of the innovation, or the immensity of the scale, which 
that world ever witnessed then an ambassador in France at 
the most eventful crisis of her history — the outbreak of the first 
revolution subsequently recalled to his native country to preside 
over her government during the miraculous era of Bonaparte’s suc- 
cesses; and afterwards prominently partaking in the councils of 
the state when the fall of that meteor again changed the face of 
the civilized globe, and gave a momentary triumph to despotism 
and holy alliances— such was Jefferson, and such were some of 
the most striking res gestce of his long and active life. It is 
with ample and profound disquisitions upon these mighty passing 
events that his letters are filled. They evince throughout the mind 
of vigorous native texture, matured by education and disciplined 
by habit to a familiarity w ith constant and useful exertion ; and 
a character preserving to the last its consistency, firmness and 
patriotism, superior to the assaults of every trial and temptation. 
The acceptance of this eminent statesman has been somewhat 
marred in England by the accredited imputation of his hostility 
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to that country. It does not however appear that his enmity was 
pushed to any unreasonable or illiberal excess. He, to be sure, 
bated and despised George HI. But the obstinacy of a bigot, 
who has power to do wrong, without’ sense to distinguish and prefer 
right, must be the severest of all trials to the patience of those 
who at once suffer from his errors, and have intellect enough to 
discern them. Mr. Pitt was also another object of Jefferson’s dis- 
like, but that dislike he felt in common with every friend of ra- 
tional liberty — every enlightened well-wisher to his species. 
Throughout these voluminous and confidential records of his private 
sentiments, I think, however, there will not be found an instance 
of any Jacobinical or san^inary tendency. The excesses of the 
French democrats and the insatiable thirst of conquest of their suc- 
ceeding tyrant, are equally stigmatized in the spirit of that exalted 
love of liberty which most feelingly bewails the defilement of her 
altars. Indeed the preference to republicanism in Jefferson’s 
mind, seems to have been the pure result of a cool and impartial 
comparison of its attributes contrasted w ith those of every other 
existing form of government. 

The orthodox and uncompromising in religion 'will find some 
materials for cavil in Jefferson’s declared creed, which I believe,' 
ranged wider from Christianity than the uttermost verge of unitar- 
ianism itself. But he asserts his convictions on this subject also, 
with calmness and moderation, and seems to entertain a respect 
towards all the established creeds, the stern and inexorable one of 
Calvinism only excepted. I think therefore, he may fairly claim 
that indulgence for his on n opinions, that he seems willing to ex- 
tend to the harmless ones of others. 

With so much to commend in these volumes, it is impossible not 
to lament the imperfection of their editorial department. From an 
apparent resolution to publish indiscriminately evei7 fragment 
of Jefferson, without regard to anything but chronological order, 
and devoid of note or comment , the correspondence falls into the 
opposite sins of tediousness and obscurity. From want of 
selection, the same bint in the same words, is repeated to half a 
dozen correspondents, and from want of development, it is often 
left an unintelligible hint after all. There is nothing like an historical 
summary to fill up the frequent chasms, or to explain those allu- 
sions constantly made to passing events then known to every one, but 
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now quite impossible to be understood without recourse to some 
other work to serve as annotation. 

The two portions of these volumes which I found most valuable 
and interesting, probably from their explaining themselves, were 
the digest of the American code of jurisprudence, with the profound 
and learned commentary noticing its adherence to, or departure 
from the English model, and the reasons for both ; and the notes 
upon a journey to the south of France and north of Italy, under- 
taken for the purpose of making commercial, agricultural and 
statistical observations to be rendered available to America. Indeed 
the indefatigable zeal manifested for the prosperity and reputation 
of bis native country, present the character of Jefferson in the most 
patriotic and respectable light, and equally exalt our opinion of the 
country and institutions that produced and promoted such a man. 

Not to conclude this article without a remark upon the letters as 
to composition : — the style will be found generally plain and 
perspicuous ; the language a little redundant, and almost affectedly 
interspersed with Americanisms, which have not been, and need not 
be generally adopted. The delicacy, neatness and variety with 
which complimentary phrases are turned, give no small idea of the 
tact and refinement of this sturdy republican. 

I have chosen a passage for extraction combining a physical fact 
with an amusing illustration from contemporary history. 

“ When I observed, however, that the Ring of England was a 
cipher, I did not mean to confine the observation to the mere 
individual now on that throne. The practice of Kings marrying 
only into the families of Kings, has been that of Europe for some 
centuries. Now, take any race of animals, confine them in idleness 
and inaction, whether in a stye, a stable, or a state-room, pamper 
them with high diet, gratify all their sexual appetites, immerse them 
in sensualities, nourish their passions, let every thing bend before 
them, and banish whatever might lead them to think, and in a few 
generations they become all body and no mind : and this, too, by a 
law of nature, by that very law by which we are in the constant 
practice of changing the characters and propensities of the animals 
we raise for our own purposes. Such is the regimen in raising 
Kings, and in this way they have gone on for centuries. While in 
Europe, I often am used myself with contemplating the characters 
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of the then reigoing sovereigns of Europe. Louis the XVI. was a 
fool, of my own knowledge, and in despite of the answers made for 
him at his trial. The King of Spain was a fool, and of Naples the 
same. They passed their lives in hunting, and despatched two 
couriers a week, one thousand miles, to let each other know what 
game they had killed the preceding days. The King of Sardinia was 
a fool. All these were Bourbons. The Queen of Portugal, a Bra* 
ganza, was an idiot by nature. And so was the King of Denmark. 
Their sons, as regents, exercised the powers of government. The 
King of Prussia, successor to the great Frederick, was a mere 
hog* in body as well as in mind. Gustavus of Sweden, and Joseph 
of Austria, were really crazy, and George of England, we know, was 
in a strait waistcoat. There remained, then, none but old Cathe- 
rine, who had been too lately picked up to have lost her common 
sense. In this state Bonaparte found Europe ; and it was this state 
of its rulers which lost it with scarce a struggle. These animals had 
become without mind and powerless : and so will every hereditary 
monarch be after a few generations. Alexander, the grandson of 
Catherine, is as yet an exception. He is able to bold his own. But 
he is only of the third generation. His race is not yet worn out. 
And so endeth the book of Kings, from all of whom the Lord deliver 
us, and have you, my friend, and all such good men and true, in 
his holy keeping! 

Th. Jefferson. 

“ To Governor Langdon. Monticello, March 15, 1810. ” 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


Paris, February 22, 1833 

The work thus entitled, is composed of six little volumes, four of 
them appertaining to Scottish’ history, which they bring down to 
the union of 1707. The two remaining ones contain the history of 
France up to the accession of Charles VI. in the year 1378. The 
portion of the work devoted to Scotland is incomparably the most 
entertaining, partly from being complete, and derived from more 
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ample and authentic materials than the remote and obscure annals 
of the French monarchy; but much more from that cause which al- 
ways adds vigour and grace to Scott’s pen ; its employment upon 
the transactions of bis own country. Like the supposed medical 
effect of native air upon invalids, if the imagination of Scott droops 
at times upon a foreign soil, and his vigour seems to languish, it is 
only necessary for him to give his mind a range over bis native 
hills to make their bracing influence immediately perceptible in the 
firmer and healthier tone they have infused into him. Whether it 
arise from his mighty power of adorning facts merely by a graceful 
presentation of them, and without any fanciful enhancement, or that 
his perfect acquaintance with all Scotland’s traditions has furnished 
him with incidents for the engrafting of a romance, in which for 
strangenessand excitement, the fiction should not surpass the reality; 
so it is that the exploits of many of bis heroes, particularly the two 
Grahams, Montrose and Claverhouse, afford scarcely anything more 
singular and delightful, when arrayed in the romantic garb of the 

Tales of my Landlord, ” than when they are recited as episodes 
of national history, and warranted under its accredited seal. If an 
evidence were requisite of the author’s pre-eminent mastery of the 
mere art of style and language, nothing could supply it more effec- 
tually than the variation of both to be found in the progress of this 
narrative. Being addressed to a child of six years old, the story 
commences with the use of the simplest and shortest words, and the 
language and sentiments are studiously levelled down to the suppo- 
sed taste and capacity of a reader of these tender years : but this 
simplicity derogates nothing from the force and expression of the 
language. However, Master Littlejohn, who I suppose drew in lite- 
rary discernment with his mother’s milk, demanded something rather 
more elevated, and his wish being complied with— and we may sup- 
pose, very eagerly complied with, as imposing a task of really much 
less difficulty — an alteration in the writing becomes soon manifest , 
which without losing sight of that colloquial unaffectedness which 
forms the great charm of the entire, does not rigorously exclude 
all ornament. 

The concluding volumes on the history of France do not claim 
very particular remark. The obscure and perplexed annals of the 
Mayors of the Palace ; the Merovingian dynasty ; even Charlemagne 
himself, and the virtuous St. Louis, afford no scope for the exercise 
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of the historian’s talents. * However, although only groping through 
the dark ages, he contrives to cheer the gloom by so succinct and 
luminous an account of the feudal system, the crusades, and the 
institution of chivalry, as may confer a utility on this little history 
also, for even “ children of a larger growth. ” 

Independent of regrets upon literary grounds that this work was 
not further advanced into the daylight of modern history, when the 
exploits of Francis I., Louis XII. and Henry lY., for the illustration of 
which such plenteous resources were derivable for the contemporary 
memoirs, did not fall into hands so capable of reviving their recol- 
lections with new and unexpected attraction ; one cannot arrive at 
the sudden ending of the last volume without sadness from the re- 
flection, that their progress was arrested by the dissolution of the 
promising child for whose use they were composed, and that the 
illustrious parent so soon himself followed to the unsparing grave. 

The transcript 1 have made is I think one of the most touching 
recitals of suffering worth and loyalty that I ever perused. It is 
just one of those subjects which seem invented purposely for show- 
ing the chivalrous honour and tender-heartedness of the writer in 
their most charming aspect. 

There remained, however, after the Highlands were thus par- 
tially settled, some necessity for providing for the numerous Low- 
land officers who had joined the standard of Dundee, and afterwards 
remained with his less able successor in command. These indivi- 
duals were entitled to consideration and compassion. They amount- 
ed to nearly a hundred gentlemen, who, sacrificing their fortune to 
their honour, preferred following their old master into exile, to 
changing his service for that of another. It was stipulated that they 
should have two ships to carry them to France, where they were re- 
ceived with the same liberal hospitality which Louis XIV. showed 
in whatever concerned the affairs of King James, and where, accor- 
dingly, they received for some lime pay and subsistence, in propor- 
tion to the rank which they had severally enjoyed in the exiled 
King’s service. 

But when the battle of La Hogue bad commenced the train of . 
misfortunes which France afterwards experienced, and put a period 
to all hopes of invading England, it could not be expected that Louis 
should continue the expense of supporting this body of officers, 
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whom there was now so little prospect ofpruTiiliiijj for in their own 
country. They, therefore, petitioned King James to permit them to 
reduce themselves to a company of private soldiers, with the dress, 
pay, and appointments of that rank, assuring his Majesty' that they 
would esteem it a pleasure to continue in his service, even under the 
meanest circumstances, and the greatest hardships. 

“ James reluctantly accepted of this generous offer, and, with tears 
in his eyes, reviewed this body of devoted loyalists, as, stripl of the 
advantages of birth, fortune, and education, they prepared to take 
upon them the duties of the lowest rank in their profession. He 
gave every man his hand to kiss,— promised never to forget their 
loyalty, and wrote the name of each individual in his pocket-book, 
as a pledge, that when his own fortune permitted, he would 
not be unmindful of their fidelity. 

“ Being in French pay, this company of gentlemen were of course 
engaged in the French service; and wherever they came, they 
gained respect by the propriety of their behaviour, and sympa- 
thy from knowledge of their circumstances. But their allowance, 
being only threepence a -day with a pound and a half of bread, 
was totally inadequate not only for procuring their accustomed 
comforts, but even for maintaining them in the most ordinary 
manner. For a time, they found a resource in the sale of watches, 
rings, and such superfluous trinkets as had any value. It was not 
unusual to see individuals among them laying aside some little token of 
remembrance, which had been the gift of parental affection, of love, 
or of friendship, and to hear them protest, that with this at least, 
they would never part. But stern necessity brought all these relics 
to the market at last, and this little fund of support was entirely 
exhausted. 

“ About this time [1692] the company served under Marshal 
Noailles, at the siege of Rosas, in Catalonia, and distinguished them- 
selvesby their courage on so many occasions, that their general called 
them his children ; and pointing out their determined courage to 
others, used to say, that the real gentleman was ever the same, 
whether in necessity or in danger. 

“ In a subsequent campaign in Alsace, this company of Scottish 
officers distinguished themselves by their voluntary attempt to storm 
a fort upon an island on the Rhine defended by five hundred 
Germans. They advanced to the shore of that broad river under 
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shelter of the night, waded into the stream, with their ammunition 
about their neck, and linked arm-in-arm according to the High- 
land fashion. In the middle of the current the water was up to 
their breasts, but as soon as it grew more shallow, they untied their 
cartouch-boxes, and marching with their muskets shouldered, pour- 
ed a deadly volley upon the Germans, who, seized with a panic, and 
endeavouring to escape, broke down their own bridges, and suffered 
severe loss, leaving the island in possession of the brave assailants. 
When the French general heard of the success of what he esteemed 
a desperate bravado, he signed himself with the cross, in astonish- 
ment, and declared that it was the boldest action that ever had been 
performed, and that the whole honour of contrivance and execu- 
tion belonged to the company of officers. The place was long called 
f/Isle d'£cossai$, the Scotchmen’s Island, and perhaps yet retains 
the name. 

In these and similar undertakings, many of this little band 
fell by the sword ; but their fate was enviable compared with that 
of those who died under the influence of fatigue, privations, and 
contagious diseases, which fell with deadly severity on men once 
accustomed to the decency and accommodations of social life, and 
now reduced to rags, filth, and famine. When at the peace of 
Ryswick, this little company was disbanded, there remained but 
sixteen out of their original number; and few of these ever again 
saw the country whose fame had been sustained and extended by 
their fidelity and courage.” 

Second Series,— 'VoL 2. P, 149-152. 


SIMOND’S TRAVELS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

March 4, 1835. 

In a country like England, where the progress of civilization 
moves onward with such giant strides— where each advanced post of 
improvement in the useful arts has been first attained — earliest made 
subservient to social enjoyment, and soonest passed;— a book of travels 
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dating go far back as 1810 would appear almost to treat of another 
hemisphere. Since that period the most powerful and most bene- 
ficent familiar of all the agents ever dreamt of by the most imagi- 
native traveller into the regions of fairy-land, has volunteered its 
operations for our service. Prompt and indefatigable to perform 
every behest, from the vastest and most laborious, to the subtlest 
and most minute : now ‘‘ annihilating both time and space, " to 
suit our hurry and impatience;— anon performing the humblest 
drudgery in our domestic economy : — to-day propelling us over 
sea and land with the speed of a bird or of a courser : — then print- 
ing our newspaper, cooking our food and washing our linen the 
steam engine, unknown and untbought of twenty years back , or known 
only to tbescientific, has at once wrought a revolution in the social sys- 
tem of England to which nothing since the invention of printing could 
possibly have afforded either precedent or parallel; and as with the 
stroke of an enchanter’s wand, at once transformed the entire system 
of social existence. M. Simond’s book may, nevertheless, still be read 
with much of that favour which the various qualifications he united 
for a tourist, secured to it on its original appearance. He writes 
like a man of sense, observation, culture and liberality. A refugee 
from revolutionized France, (his native country, 1 believe,) to Ame- 
rica, he arrived in England after having witnessed the workings of 
two directly opposed and extreme systems : the old monarchical one 
strained to its bursting in France; and in America, the republican spi- 
rit exalted to that heat and enthusiasm, with which specious novelty 
is commonly embraced. From such preparation, M. Simond was 
well qualified to appreciate the value of a constitution professing at 
least, to steer a middle course Itetweeu the two extreme points, and 
never very materially swerving from that just and rational tempera- 
ment. He accordingly neither regards the popular power in England 
as a mischievous and revolutionary leveller, like an emigrant; nor, 
like an American, theorizes the orders of society into factitious and 
slavish conventions, and regards the aristocracy of a country as a 
mere expensive incubus, or worse than useless pageant. 

In discussing the national character as evinced in the popular 
amusements and modes of life, M. Simond treadson more permanent 
ground. He is quite as tolerant of those repellent peculiarities of 
the English people from which foreigners and strangers so severely 
suffer, as any moderate amor patrice can desire. He gives a plea- 
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sing and popular sketch of our political constitution and its influen- 
ces, and is particularly full upon the public exhibitions — both those 
of mere .pastime, as the theatres, the race courses and the galleries 
of art; and those of a more serious and important charaeter, as the 
houses of parliament, the literary and scientific societies, and the 
courts of justice. His perfect acquaintance with the English language, 
an accomplishment so rare among foreigners, places M. Simond 
upon a mighty ’vantage ground for adequately fulfilling his assumed 
task in general, and in especial, for comparing our literature with 
that of France. Like a Frenchman, he dwells much upon the drama, 
but unlike most of them, he can discern tragic merit out of the 
scenes of Racine, Corneille and Voltaire, and does not condemn 
Shakspeare to utter barbarism. It is from a judicious comparison 
of the tragedy of the two countries that I have taken my specimen of 
this candid and clever work. 

“ It appears impossible that the French and English ^ouldever 
agree upon the comparative merits of their tragedies. Their stan- 
dards of excellence are too different. The period of poetical inspira- 
tion seems to have come too soon for the one, and too late for the 
other. The uniform and rigorous decorum, — the pom[> and ser- 
vility of the court of Louis XIV., checked the flights of Corneille 
and of Racine ; the rudeness and bad taste of the age of Qiietm 
Elizabeth obscured the genius of Shakspeare. It had been happy 
if the French poets had appeared a century earlier, and the English 
bard a century later, before taste was over-refined, and when it had 
ceased to be barbarous ; — when genius, in the innocence of early 
youth, knew not shame ; and yielding to its first delirium, said all 
it felt, and felt nothing that it could not say; — habitually simple 
and ingenuous, — often lofty and impassioned,— sentimental or pro- 
found, —but by starts only and unequally, as in nature. The French 
tragedy has none of these inequalities ; the English too many of them 
and too strong. The one is uniformly declamatory, and magnifi- 
cently monotonous, — the other too often absurd, low, and disgust- 
ing. Those whom the prejudices of education, and long habits, 
have reconciled to either of these defects, are the more incapable of 
tolerating the contrary ones ; and it would be in vain to try to bring 
them to the same opinion. If, however, the two nations receive 
similar impressions from their respective tragedies, dissimilar as 
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they are ; if the same effect is produced by different means, they 
may be allowed to feel and ei^oy in their own way. The human 
heart is accessible by more than one avenue. ‘ Quand une lecture 
vous elfcve I’esprit, ’ says La Bru)6re, ‘ et qu'elle tous inspire des 
sentiments nobles et courageux, ne cherchez pas une autre r^gle 
pour juger de i’ouvrage, — il est bon, et de main de mattre. ' ” 

r.\. P. 177-8. 


NORTHCOTE’S LIFE OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


Parii, March 16, 1833. 


Although the life of this eminent artist, who may be justly styled 
the parent and founder of the English school of painting, is abun- 
dantly worth commemorating, it was of too uniform a tenor of 
prosperity, to have supplied materials for the number of pages 
allotted by M. Northcote to its transactions. Born about the year 
1726, Reynolds, after commencing the practice of his art in his 
native county, Devon, (which his biographer and countryman 
seems to please himself in fancying has something in its air or 
climate congenial to pictorial talent,) arrived in London about the 
age of twenty, and was placed under the tuition of Hudson, since 
Kneller’s death the then most fashionable portrait painter of the 
capital. The pupil was not long in excelling the master, and about 
the twenty fifth year of bis age, commenced portrait painter on his 
own account ; having from that to a little before his death in 1793, 
continued to advance in professional skill, reputation and emolu- 
ment. During this interval, there was scarecly a distinguished 
person, native or foreigner, a visiter to London, who was not to be 
enumerated amongst bis sitters. It was about the year 1769 
(I did not copy out the dates from the book , so that I fear I am 
often inaccurate,) that the Royal Academy opened under the pre- 
sidency of Reynolds, then knighted to give dignity to the society; 
and now commenced those inaugural dissertations which have 
shown how successfully their author wooed more than one of the 
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Muses, and which are read and admired to this day as models of 
judicious criticism and elegant composition. Reynolds’s continuity 
of residence in England was broken by two professional tours to 
the continent; the first under the patronage of Captain Montague 
of the nary, and the second when his own augmented resources 
enabled him to travel independently. So fleeting is popularity, and 
so capricious the fashion, that on Reynolds’s return to England, 
enriched with the acquisitions he had made for the promotion of 
bis art, he found Opie in possession of the blissful seat, ” from 
which his own temporary retirement had well-nigh been converted 
into a compulsory abdication. However, either ill-conduct or ill- 
health, I forget which, soon drove the young candidate from the 
field, and restored the former favourite of the public to his popularity. 
Reynolds, however, had made too prudent a use of the smiles of 
fortune to dread her frowns. After living hospitably and expen- 
sively amongst the high-born and distinguished fur a long series of 
years; after a constant and heavy outlay in the acquisition of 
objects of virtu and of pictures, some to be totally destroyed in 
experimenting; others to be restored and improved by his judicious 
retouching. Sir Joshua died possessed of not much less than a plum, 
the bulk of which he bequeathed to his niece Miss Palmer, afterwards 
Marchioness ofThomond. In a life of which this is a tolerably ade- 
quate summary, there was obviously not to be found matter to fill 
two large octavos. Mr. Northcote, who had passed far into “ nar- 
rative old age ” at the time of his editorship, accordingly levies 
extensive contributions from his brother biographers, w hen his own 
resources run short. Boswell and Mrs. Piozzi furnish an ample 
contingent respecting Johnson : well-known anecdotes of Burke, 
Goldsmith, and others are freely impressed ; and Murphy, in his life 
of Garrick, by no means spared his quota. It may he said, indeed, 
in justification of those extensive excursions from the main road, 
that the literary men of the last century,— Burke, Goldsmith, John- 
son, Reynolds, Garrick, etc., lived so much together in London, that 
the most expressive and resembling portrait of one of them would 
be that which grouped him with the others, and included at least a 
sketch of them in the canvass; and their lineaments are now too 
familiar to admit of being again presented with much novelty. As 
a writer, Mr. Northcote does not occupy very exalted gi’oiind. The 
pupil and inmate of Reynolds, and consequently the frequent asso- 
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ciale of all Ihn distingfiiished talent of his time, he could scarcely 
escape some tincture of literary taste. However the nc{;ligence of 
his style bespeaks how mucli more successful must have been his 
addiction to the pencil than to the pen. 

The great value of Reynolds’s memoir is the fresh instance it adds 
to the conspicuous ones already recorded, of the indispensable 
need of patient and unwearied labour for the attainmentof eminence, 
even in those departments w hich are supposed to form the peculiar 
province of natural genius. Almost all the grace, the inspiration, 
the poetry, for which Reynolds has been famed, was the result of 
plodding and indefatigable stu<ly, and an unremitting vigilance to 
seize upon every lucky incident tliat chance turned up in the constant 
succession of his experiments, by which his approach to excellence 
could be facilitated, 'i'he citation that terminates this article relates 
a pleasing instance to this effect. 

.A singular tliscrepancy between the doctrine and practice of this 
artist was his always enjoining upon the student a paramount at- 
tention to drawing and design, while in his own works he applied 
himself almost exclusively to colouring. When writing or lectu- 
ring, Michael Angelo w as ever oirliis pen or his lips, but when paint- 
ing, Titian, Tintoretto and the colourists were never absent from bis 
thoughts. 

“ The picture of a little strawberry girl, with a kind of turban 
on her head, was painted about this time [1775], and he considered 
it as one of his best works ; observing, that no man could ever pro- 
duce more than about half a dozen really original works in bis life, 
‘And that picture,’ he added, ‘ is one of mine.’ The picture was 
exhibited and repeated by him several times ; not so much for the 
sake of profit , as for that of improvement ; for he always advised, 
as a good mode of study, that a painter should have two pictures 
in hand of- precisely the same subject and design, and should work 
on them alternately ; by which means, if chance produced a lucky 
bit, as it often does, then instead of working upon the same piece, 
and perhaps by that means destroying that beauty which chance 
had given, he should go to the other and improve upon that; then 
return again to the first picture, which he might work upon with- 
out any fear of obliterating the excellence which chance had given 
it, having transposed it to the other. Thus his desire of excellence 
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enabled him to combat with every sort of difficulty or labour, i. 
have heard him say, that while he was engaged in painting a picture, 
he never knew when to quit it, or leave off; and it seemed to him 
as if he could be content to work upon it the whole remainder of 
his life, encouraged by the hope of improving it : but'that, when it 
was once gohe from him, and out of his house, he as earnestly 
hoped he should never see it again. ” 

r. 2 . P. 7 , 8 . 


PERSONAL SKETCHES OF HIS OWN TIMES 

BY SIR J. BARRINGTON. 


Paris, March 30, 1833. 

Sir Jonah Barrington draws the long-bow to a slang tune. His 
stories possess neither alternative of the proverbial Italian compli- 
ment; they are neither true nor well imagined, and dedicated as 
they are to Sir William Scott, exhibit the most extraordinary present 
that ever was made from one retired judge to another, both being, I 
believe, octogenarians. Although it would be utterly unsafe to 
rely upon any single fact in the “ Personal Sketches, ” yet I ap- 
prehend they are not devoid of a general resemblance to the times 
they pourtray, and have their utility in showing us what Ireland was 
up to the middle of the past century, and reconciling us of the pre- 
sent, to the many evils which still encompass her political and so- 
cial situation, by suggesting a comparison with the infinitely worse 
slate of things from which she has recently emerged. Those were 
the days when a so styled Gentleman — is a person who lived 
up to double his income — invited twice as much company as 
his house would hold ; and sent all his guests drunk to bed, ex 
debito hospitalitatis ; — borrowed money of all his friends who 
bad it, and challenged them if they hinted at repayment : — when 
such a person, if he added to those respectable qualities, the re- 
pute and the privileged creed of a loyal man, might darken those 
shades of character by a contempt for every law, and erect himself 
into the tyrant and oppressor of the poor, and the terror and 
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scourge of all within his influence. Such were the good olden times, 
which some of the laudatores temporis acti look back on with so 
much regret, and such were the worthies whose children and des- 
cendants, in the fiilhlment of the scriptural anathema, are now 
paying in poverty and exile, the full penalty for the crimes and fol- 
lies of their ancestors. Delicta majorum immeritus lues. Sir 
Jonah Barrington aspires to “ the grave and gay, the lively and se- 
vere, ” in his anecdotes and remarks. The more sober and serious 
passages are chiefly conversant upon some of the smaller episodes ' 
of the Irish rebellion. But even in this portion, the author’s love of 
the burlesque and extravagant, overpowers the gravity of the theme, 
and invests the incidents and actors with every thing that is most 
ridiculous. It is, however, not quite certain that by Ibis heteroge- 
neous mixture the absiinl with the horrible, he intends to wea- 
ken our sexise of the latter. A poignant sarcasm, or a shocking truth 
comes often home with the greater force from being contrasted with 
the levity or bufFoonery of the utterer, and the royal jester of old 
could often successfully plant a hit which would not !)ave been borne 
from a graver personage. The sketches professedly mirthful, I 
think ineffectual in themselves, but sometimes ludicrous from the 
force anti truth with which the Irish character ami idiom are preser- 
ved in the dialogue; it is manner making up for the lack of matter. 

The veteran author himself seems to be a pretty fair specimen of 
the raal gentleman of his day, and not a little vain of bis caste. 

Spend to-day— think to-morrow, ” was also his maxim, and he 
jokes equally upon the wrong to others and ruin to himself conse- 
quent upon his adherence to his text. He is moreover vain of birth 
and connexion ; had he not carried this weakness to an extraordi- 
‘ nary pitch , he would hardly have introduced the name of Lord 
Glentworth, whose courtship, marriage, and its consequences have 
so little relevancy to anything else in these volumes, and if truly 
related, would do so little honour to most of the parties concerned. 

The ascendancy {the late ascendancy,) party in Ireland owe no 
very great debt of gratitude to this Daniel of the Admiralty court, for 
his notice of them, and as little whether he introduces them collec- 
tively to hold up their misdeeds to odium, or selects some prominent 
imlividiiais of the body as objects of an odd strain of humbugging 
compliinents, in which the sneer is often plainly visible, through 
the visor of exaggerated respect. 
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The annexed anecdote will show what admirable rudiments for 
his future occupation — the administration of justice — Sir Jonah re- 
ceived from his venerable father ; and probably another tome of the 
“ Personal Sketches ” will prove to all who do not already know it, 
how admirably he turned those parental instructions to account. 

“ It is very singular that nearly a similar death occurred to an 
attorney, who dined at my father’s about a month afterward — old 
Allen Kelly of Portarlington, one of the most keen though cross- 
grained attorneys in all Europe. He came to Cullenagh to insist upon 
a settlement for some bills of costs he bad dotted up against my 
father to the tune of bfty pounds. It being generally, in those times, 
more convenient to country gentlemen to pay by bond than by ready 
money — and always more agreeable to the attorney, because he was 
pretty sure of doubling his costs before the judgment was satisfied, 
Allen Kelly said, that, out of /rtertoilsAtp, he ’d take a bond and 
toarrant of attorney for his fifty pounds ; though it was not taxed, 
which be declared would only increase it wonderfully. The bond 
and warrant, w hich he had ready filled up in his pocket, were duly 
executed, and both parties were pleased — my father to get rid of 
Allen Kelly, and Allen Kelly to get fifty pounds for the worth of 
ten. Of course be staid to dine, put the bond carefully into his 
breeches pocket, drank plenty of port and hot punch, to keep him 
warm on his journey, mounted his nag, reached Portarlington, where 
he watered his nag (and himself \a the bargain). Hot punch, how- 
ever, is a bad balance-master, and so Allen fell over the nag’s head, 
and the poor beast trotted home quite lonesome for want of his 
master. Next day Allen was found quite bloated with the Barrow 
water; indeed, swoln to full double his usual circumference. In 
bis pockets were found divers documents which had been bonds, 
notes, and other securities, and which he had been collecting through 
the country : but unfortunately for his administrators, the Barrow 
had taken pity on the debtors, and whilst Allen was reposing him- 
self in the bed of that beautiful river, her Naiads were employed in 
picking his pockets, and there was scarcely a bill, bond, note, or 
any acknowledgment, where the fresh ink had not yielded up its 
colouring; and neither the names, sums, dates, or other written 
matters, of one out often, could be by any means deciphered. In 
truth few of the debtors were very desirous, on this occasion, of turn- 
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ing decipherers my father’s bond (among others) was from 
that day never even suggested to him by any representative of Allen 
Kelly, the famous attorney of Portarlington. ” 


VoL 3. P, 49-30. 


MATHEWS’S DIARY OF AN INVALID. 


Paris., March 24, 1835. 

Were all books like this, the pleasure of reading would be in- 
finitely increased, and the office of criticism confined to a descrip- 
tion of the various modes of that pleasure, and a retraceal of them 
to their appropriate sources. Verifying Voltaire’s remark, that it 
needs not a heavy baggage to travel to immortality, Mr. Mathews’s 
light and portable little literary valise promises to take him a very 
long journey upon that enviable road; it is nicely packed, with a 
perfectly well-chosen assortment of articles both for ornament and 
use, all of the very best materials and finish. To drop a metaphor 
which 1 should not quite approve, were it not the offspring of a 
greater roan than myself, the “ Diary of an Invalid,” in the com- 
pass of about four hundred small octavo pages, contains more or 
less that is suited and palateabie to every variety of taste. The mere 
traveller, who sets bis person in motion to relieve the vacuity of 
his mind, will here find abundance of practical hints and useful 
observations upon the mere comforts and corporal enjoyments ob- 
tainable in continental travelling. But being the work of a man of 
high talent, extensive observation, and cultivated taste, the “ Diary 
of an Invalid ” is much more addressed to the gifted minority of 
readers, who can themselves prefer claims to congenial distinction. 
Glancing upon a multitude of topics, each of which has originated 
as many books as would make up a moderate-sized private library, 
it was not to be supposed that this little volume should enter very 
profoundly or minutely upon any one of them. But the author 
has the skill of assigning to every object its just relative value, and 
of stimulating and guiding curiosity at least, if he does not fully 
satisfy it. He speaks with judgment and sensibility upon the princi- 
pal works of art which fell within bis notice. His observations upon 
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the manners, character and religion of Southern Italy appear to be 
dictated by a spirit of the strictest impartiality, and to prompt an 
award into which candour, moderation, and benevolence largely 
enter. His just and discriminating estimate of the French character, 
secured still more of my favour, from the obvious pleasure of find- 
ing my own opinions advantageously j)resented, and what I might 
sometimes suspect to be caprice or prejudice, from inability or in- 
dolence to analyze it to its real source, avowed by high authority, 
and justified by convincing reasons. In the happy union of “ ful- 
ness without o’erflovving, ” Mr. Mathews seems to hit that lucky 
point noticed by Hume and Paley, by striking which, a writer, in 
one sentence, or by presenting his idea under a single view, forces 
conviction in a way that the most elaborate dissertation might fail 
to effect. 

It is melancholy to think how well the title of this work was war- 
ranted by the quickly succeeding decease of its valuable and en- 
lightened author, who may justly be cited as the model of intel- 
ligent and amusing tourists. 

The subjoined apprecialionof Voltaire, although, I believe, pretty 
much that of all competent critics out of France, I have extracted 
for the terseness and perspicuity of the style — The remark on French 
politeness has found a place for the novelty and ingenuity of the 
thought. 

“ So much for Voltaire, whose merits as an aiithor seein to have 
been overrated. Johnson’s praise of Goldsmith might with some 
limitation be applied to him — nullum fere scribendi genus non 
tetigity nullum quod tetigit non ornavit; but though he sparkled 
in almost every style of writing, he did not perhaps shine pre-emi- 
nently in more than one. He had more wit than genius— and his 
forte rather lay in cooking up the thoughts of others with his own 
sauce piquante, than in producing new sources of knowledge. 
He is perhaps only maximus in minimis; an exquisite writer of a 
satiric tale ; unrivalled in wdt, raillery, and sarcasm : — and in- 
imitable in “ exposing knaves, and painting fools. ’’ Beyond 
this, there is little to say. His epic poetry, his tragedies, and 
his histories are only extraordinary in their combination. Sepa- 
rately considered — his epic poetry would be placed by all but 
Frenchmen in the very lowest class, of epic poems, all that Lord 
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Chesterfield says to the contrary notwithstanding j — his tragedies 
are inferior in force and grandeur to those of Corneille, and in 
sensibility and pathos to those of Racine. Of his history much is 
romance ; and the ‘ Age of Louis XIV. ’ upon which his claims as an 
historian are founded, is rather a collection of materials for a 
history than an historical work. On many subjects it is plain be 
bad but a smattering. Perhaps a stronger instance could not be 
given of the difference between a mouthful and a belly-full of know- 
ledge, than would he afforded by a comparison of Voltaire’s preface 
to ‘OEdipe’ with Johnson’s preface to Shakspeare. ” 

P, 295-6. GalignanVs Ed, 1825. 

“ In conversation too, although there is much of what may becalled 
moral delicacy, which is shown in little attentions to oblige, and a 
nice tact in avoiding whatever can give offence; yet there seems 
a total physical delicacy on the part of the French. 

This will perhaps explain what has been much remarked upon 
by travellers that the French rarely smile at the blunders of fo- 
reigners. An Englishman feels bis muscles irresistibly moved 
when a foreigner unwittingly touches inconversation upon forbidden 
ground; — but here, where there is scarcely any forbidden ground, 
similar mistakes cannot of course have the same effect. ” 

P, 547. Id, 


TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE 

IN ENGLAND, IRELAND AND FRANCE. 

Paris, April 15, 1833. 

Before commencing this letter I had read the “ Quarterly Review ” 
upon the same subject; the first remark 1 shall adopt from which is 
upon the mistake that arose respecting the author at Limerick, whe- 
reby Lis identity with the Prince Puckler Muskau, to whom common 
rumour has assigned the production, seems to be perfectly establish- 
ed ♦. 


s 


He was taken for the present Prince of Moskwa, (Ney.) 

10 . 
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For some unexplained reason, the third and fourth volumes of the 
series were first published, and after a long interval appeared the 
first and second. The concluding portion has been harbingered by 
a strange, wild blast of the puff direct from M. GOthe, which besides 
being enveloped in mysticism, in the triumph of its zeal over its dis- 
cretion, guarantees the veracity of remarks upon a country that GcUhe 
never saw. This article of veracity is indeed a tender point in the 
errant Potentate’s character. He inaugurates his literary underta- 
king with one falsehood, that of bis own death. Unless like Sir Gondy 
Rackrent, he wished to discover what kind of posthumous honours 
would be' paid him, it is difficult to imagine any good reason for 
an untruth which seems to be quite unmeaning and gratuitous. 
Another suspicious allegation is that of the travels being a transla- 
tion. If they are, then is the translator the very best doer into En- 
glish that ever betook him to the task , as from beginning to end 
there is not one foreign idiom, nor a symptom of constraint or stiff- 
ness perceptible. I presume accordingly to hold, that the book has 
been originally written in the language in which it appears, and the 
rather that for this little deviation from truth an obvious motive 
might be found, in the indulgence ^own to all faults of style and 
lack of vigour and spirit in such cases, when, if those defects are 
noticed, it is to be set to the account of the translator. ! also lay 
some stress in impeachment of the author’s veracity, upon the ridicu-. 
lous exaggerations and monstrous figments abounding in every page, 
such as the Archbishop of Canterbury having sixty thousand a year 
from his see, and the swindling gaming houses owned and support- 
ed by members of the two senates. These instances are, to be 
sure, not absolutely conclusive against the moral truth of a simple, 
credulous, ill-informed foreigner ; but they imply strongly that the 
Prince did not really mix in the highest circles, as he pretends to 
have done, and took his information upon the institutions of Great 
Britain, as he did upon its morality , from the Welsh bar-maids and 
Irish beggar-women, who conjointly with the Demoiselles Clarke, 
appear to have exposed his constancy to the “ Adored Julia, ” to so 
many a rude encounter. With all due deductions for these and other 
serious flaws , particularly the bad taste and incongruity of obtru- 
ding a latitudinarian code of religion, in a pleasure tour, there will 
remain afterwards no little to amuse and be commended, in the 
light, graphical sketches of men and things that grace these pages. 
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The traits of Lady Morgan, although having something both of 
“ sweet and bitter fancy ” in them, give a lively and tolerably cor- 
rect idea of that petulant personage, She appears between 
thirty five and forty so far, sweet. But “ she is vulgarly and 
extravagantly fond of rank and title ^''—mtdiode fonte leporum — 
surgit amari aliquid. It is to be hoped, however, that as her la- 
dyship, though she has numbered some four good lustres beyond 
his highnesses guess, may not yet be too old to learn, the just ridi- 
cule and reproach be inflicts on her besetting sin may possibly effect 
amendment. 

The account of O'Connell is cleverly executed, although in des- 
cribing bis own approach to the fastnesses of the demagogue, the 
Prince seems to have borrowed the tints of some of his compatriot 
romancers “ with eructations for names, ” who delight in the gloomy 
and the marvellous. 

' I extract a relation of the method used by the Prince to scourge 
his torpid faculties into activity : a plan which he assumes the cre- 
dit of inventing, and piques himself no little on its efficacy. If by 

artificial resolutions, ” or any other expedient, a man can over- 
come that inertness which so often obstructs his pleasure and uti- 
lity, it is all the better. But the Prince in his self-complacency, has 
totally overlooked the conditions of moral obligations;— one of which 
every one knows to be, the power of annulling them by the consent 
of the promisee. Now as this power will be always granted when 
one’s self is the promisee, it follows that engagements made to our- 
selves are perfectly childish, as wanting the only binding ingredient 
that a promise can have. His highness’s views upon moral ques- 
tions are, to be sure, somewhat cloudy, but let us hope he is habi- 
tually more veracious to himself than he seems to be to his rea- 
ders. 

“ Artificial Resolution. 

. 19 . 

To-day I found myself compelled to do something which w'as 
very disagreeable to me, and which I had long deferred; I was 
obliged to resort to my ‘ grand expedient,’ in order to conquer 
my aversion. You will laugh when I tell you what this is:-but I 
find it a powerful aid in great things as well as in small. The 
truth is, there are few men w ho are not sometimes capricious, and 
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Still oftener vacillating. Finding that I am not better than others 
in this respect, I invented a remedy of my own, a sort of artificial 
resolution respecting things which are difficult of performance, — a 
means of securing that firmness in myself which I might otherwise 
want, and which a man is generally obliged to sustain by some 
external prop My device then is this I give my word of honour 
most solemnly to myself, to do, or to leave undone, this or that. 
1 am of course extremely cautious and discreet in the use of this 
expedient, and exercise great deliberation before I resolve upon it; 
but when once it is done, even if 1 afterwards think 1 hare been pre- 
cipitate or mistaken, 1 hold it to be perfectly irrevocable, whatever 
inconveniences I foresee likely to result. And I feel great satis- 
faction and tranquillity in being subject to such an immutable law. 
If 1 were capable of breaking it after such mature consideration, I 
should lose all respect for myself; — and what man of sense would 
not prefer death to such an alternative? For death is^only a necessity 
of nature, and consequently not an evil ; — it appears to us so only 
in connexion with our present existence ; that is to say, the instinct 
of self-preservation recoils from death ; but reason, which is eternal, 
sees it in its true form, as a mere transition from one state to 
another. But a conviction of one’s own unconquerable weakness 
is a feeling which must embitter the whole of life. It is therefore 
better, if it comes to the struggle, to give up existence for the pre- 
sent with a feeling of inward triumph, than to crawl on with a 
chronic disease of the soul. I am not made dependent by my 
promise ; on the contrary, it is just that which maintains my inde- 
pendence. So long as my persuasion is not firm and complete, 
the mysterious formula is not pronounced ; but when once that 
has taken place, no alteration in my own views — nothing short of 
physical impossibility — must, for the welfare of my soul, alter 
my will. But whilst 1 thus form to myself a firm support in the 
most extreme cases, do you not see that I also possess a formidable 
w eapon of attack if I were compelled to use it, however small and 
inconsiderable the means may appear to many? I, on the contrary, 
find something very satisfactory in the thought, that man has the 

“ * Even religion and morality do not reach all theintricate circumslancesand 
cases which occur in human society ; — witness that conventional honour which 
is rrequently at war with both, and whose laws are yet obeyed by the best and 
wisest of men.” 
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power of framing such props, and such weapons out of the most 
tririal materials, indeed out of nothing, merely by the force of his 
will, which hereby truly deserves the name of omnipotent. I can- 
not answer for it that this reasoning will not appear to you, dear 
Julia, distorted and blameworthy : indeed it is not made for a wo- 
man ; while on the other hand a completely powerful mind would 
perhaps as little stand in need of it. Every man must however 
manage himself according to his own nature; and as no one has yet 
found the art of making a reed grow like an oak, or a cabbage like 
a pine-apple, so must men, as the common but wise proverb has it, 
cut their coat according to their cloth*. Happy is he who does not 
trust himself beyond his strength ! But without being so tragical 
about the matter, this grand expedient is of admirable use in 
trifles. For example, to fulfil tedious, irksome duties of society 
with the resignation of a calm victim,— to conquer indolence so 
as to get vigorously through some long deferred work,— to impose 
upon oneself some wholesome restraint, and thus heighten one’s 
enjoyment afterwards,— and many, many more such cases, which 
this occasionally sublime, but generally childish life presents. ” 

Vol. 2. i». 120—5. 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE AMERICANS— 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Paris, April SO, 183S. 

Mas. TaoLLOPE, following up the comparison of irritable tempers, 
to thin-skinned bodies, says that the Americans have no skins at 
all, — so raw and excoriated a surface does every part of their 
susceptible nationality present both to the cataplasm and the 
caustic ; as well to the band that is stretched forth to administer 
relief in pity to their ailments, as to that which is applied rather for 
punishment than cure. If, as there is no reason to doubt, he 

* Nach ihrer Decke itrecken.- Tronr/. 

2 10 .. 
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chafed and winced when Captain Hall, with almost prudish cau- 
tionand delicacy, just ventured to “ hint a fault and hesitate dislike” 
of those abominations which were too salient and shocking to ad> 
init of concealment or excuse, then indeed will Brother Jonathan 
boil up into perfect phrensy at the discipline he receives from “ the 
English old woman.” The imagination can scarcely figure any- 
thing more galling to American self-love, than the manner in which 
she administers the rod — the provoking good-humour and indiffer- 
ence with which she seems to contemplate the writhings and 
struggles of the fro ward child. It is as if she said : ‘ ‘ You have hitherto 
had better treatment than you deserved, and have repaid it with 
ingratitude. I will now give you your full due, without caring 
in the least how you take it, or letting my equanimity be in the 
smallest degree disturbed by the groans and imprecations I shall 
extort from you. ” That these tokens of rage and resentment 
will quickly follow the smart castigation that has been inflicted, 

1 take to be unquestionable. Mrs. Trollope is not a writer tojbe 
despised : she is a keen and searching investigator; of solid, practical 
sense, and that good breedingjwhich “makes good sense be loved 
full of the female tact that turns all persons and incidents to the 
best account, and of most imperturbable good-humour. Moreover, 
the Paris edition alone of her book has had at least four reprints : 
so that she is above both the hope of wounding by invective, or 
discrediting by impeachments of spleen, prejudice, or interest. 
She tells her plain, unvarnished tale, giving time and place for every 
occurrence; nothing extenuating, nor setting down aught in malice, 
with a frankness and simplicity to which 1 should think it impos- 
sible to deny the fullest assent. Beyond the hope of gaining “ fair 
fame, ” Mrs* Trollope could have hardly any! personal motive for 
the publication of her sentiments ; she is therefore the more en- 
titled to credence for her alleged object, which was to disabuse 
the inhabitants of the old countries of the idea that every re- 
straint imposed upon license is an invasion of rational liberty, or 
that the right to be offensive with impunity is the synonyme of 
every attainable good. Supposing Captain HalPs recantation to 
l)e sincere, a fact 1 rather doubt for reasons already stated, Mrs. 
Trollope is the second distinguished convert to aristocratical insti- 
tutions made by the inconvenient working of the opposite principle 
across the Atlantic; I do not intend to participate with Mrs. Trollope 
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in the discomforts of her Cincinnati residence, nor to make one 
of the detestable freight of the steam boats or stage coaches, in 
which filth and nastiness of personal habits, and coarse brutality 
of manners seem to have been too general a characteristic of all the 
native passengers, to have marked any individual. I shall therefore 
conclude by expressing my hearty concurrence in the tourist’s inferen- 
ces, supposing, as 1 must, that her premisses are correct, and affirm- 
ing that the United States’ Americans must be the most disgusting 
and odious people on the face of the earth ; — a compound of what- 
ever presumption, vulgarity, and Insolence in manners — selfishness 
and chicanery in morals-— cant and fanaticism in religion, can com- 
bine for the completion of an unamiable and disreputable character. 

The annexed remarks upon primitive and artificial states of so- 
ciety, are excellent for the thought and expression— for the raw 
material and the manufacture. 

“ 1 have read much of the ‘ few and simple wants of rational 
man,’ and 1 used to give a dreamy sort of acquiescence to the 
reasoning that went to prove each added want an added woe. 
Those who reason in a comfortable London drawing-room know 
little about the matter. AVere the aliments which sustain life all 
that we wanted, the faculties of the hog might suffice us; but if we 
analyze an hour of enjoyment, we shall find that it is made up of 
agreeable sensations occasioned by a thousand delicate impressions on 
almost as many nerves ; where these nerves are sluggish from 
having never been awakened, external olqects are less important, 
for they are less perceived ; but where the whole machine of the 
human frame is in full activity, where every sense brings home to 
consciousness its touch of pleasure or of pain, then every object that 
meets the senses is important as a vehicle of happiness or misery. 
But let no frames so tempered visit the United States, or if they do, 
let it be with no longer pausing than will store the memory with 
images, which, by the force of contrast, shall sweeten the future. 

‘ Guarda e paa;a (e poi) ragioniam di lor. ' 

The ‘ simple ’ manner of living in AVestern America was more 
distasteful to me from its levelling effects on the manners of the 
people, than from the personal privations that it rendered neces- 
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sary ; and yet, till 1 was without them, 1 was in no degree aware of 
the many pleasurable sensations derived from the little elegance 
and refinements enjoyed by the middle classes in Europe. There 
were many circumstances, too trifling even for my gossiping pages, 
which pressed themselves daily and hourly upon us, and which 
forced us to remember painfully that we were not at home. It 
requires an abler pen than mine to trace the connexion which 1 am 
persuaded exists between these deficiencies and the minds and man- 
ners of the people. All animal wants are supplied profusely at Cin- 
cinnati, and at a very easy rate ; but, alas! these go but a little way 
in the history of a day’s enjoyment. The total and universal want 
of manners, both in males and females, is so remarkable, that 
I was constantly endeavouring to account for it. It certainly does 
not proceed from want of intellect. 1 have listened to much dull 
and heavy conversation in America, but rarely to any that 1 could 
strictly call silly (if I except the everywhere privileged class of very 
young ladies). They appear to me to have clear heads and active 
intellects; are more ignorant of subjects that are only of conventional 
value, than on such as are of intrinsic importance ; but there is no 
charm, no grace in their conversation. 1 very seldom, during my 
whole stay in the country, heard a sentence elegantly turned, and 
correctly pronounced from the lips of an American. There is 
always something either in the expression or the accent that jars 
the feelings and shocks the taste.” 

F.l.P. »8-61. Baudry's (Paris) 4«> Edition, 


SOUVENIRS SUR MIRABEAU, 

ET SUR LES DEUX PREMIERES ASSEMBtfeES 
LEGISLATIVES, PAR ET. DUMONT. 

RSris, May 10, 1833. 

Hr. Duhovt’s volume is extremely curious and interesting ; and 
not at all a superfluous addition to all that has been already jsaid 
and written upon the same subjects, although too entirely devoid 
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of method and order to aspire to the rank of a history. He remarks, 
naturally enough, that when the events alluded to were passing 
before him, he did not assign them their due importance ; adding, 
that it was only on reading Bertrand de Moleville’s History of the . 
Revolution that he began to reflect upon the rich stores he himself 
might have supplied for such an undertaking, had he bestowed a 
little care upon their preservation ; but that on searching his me- 
mory for those treasures that had been so negligently reposited 
there from inattention to their value, he found that so much had 
been destroyed or damaged by the lapse of time, as to render it 
impracticable to arrange what remained into any systematical or 
chronological order. From the very favourable specimen he has 
now given, one is the more inclined to regret the author’s inability 
to extend it to a more regular and detailed narrative on the same 
subjects; for his circumstances and position were calculated to 
give his opinions a weight, and his assertions an authority which 
those of few writers could pretend to. A Genevese by birth— an 
accidental sojourner at Paris, where he became the confidential 
friend and coadjutor of Mirabeau, and consequently an agent in some 
of the early stages of the revolution, while its steps were not yet 
marked by crime and bloodshed,— a resident in London from choice, 
where he enjoyed the friendship of Sir Samuel Romilly, and 
Jeremy Bentham, in the political works of the latter of whom, he 
is supposed to have been an assistant, M. Dumont was happily placed 
in the situation of near and correct observation of the revolutionary 
progress. At the same time, free from that spirit of party which 
warped to the one side or the other, the judgment of almost every 
Frenchman, he studied in that school which best defines the line 
separating license from liberty, and tyranny from monarchical rule. 

With respect to Mirabeau, M. Dumont seems to write under some 
remains of that fascination which he says it was one of the attributes 
of that remarkable person to shed over all who came within the 
circle of his intimacy. Without altogether concealing them, he seems 
to regard the vices of his hero with indulgence and partiality, — is of 
opinion that had he lived he would have stemmed, or lurched, the 
tide of revolutionary fury, and regrets that the court and M. Necker 
should have met bis advances with so much coldness and distrust. 
But the reader will, I think, judge differently. He will think that 
a man who could forfeit all dignity and self-respect so far as to utter 
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as bis own, and persevere in appropriating to himself, the literary i 

labours of others; to say nothing of that annihilation of all moral ‘ I 

sense which must be consequent upon a course of debauchery begun t 

in boyhood and ending only in death— that such a man, in his pre- t 

tensions to steadiness or honour, must have offered a slippery and \ 

insecure footing to rest upon. Besides, Mirabeau was such a greedy | 

and insatiable devourer of popularity, that in all probability, like | 

all others who have set a machine in movement beyond their strength i 

to retard or to get clear of, after leading in the beginning, he would 
have been compelled to follow in the end ; or should the pressure t 

of circumstances have called forth a strength and elevation of cha- \ 

racter, before latent, then, like the others who strove to retreat from i 

the brink of the precipice, his blood also would have flowed in one i 


of the earliest hecatombs immolated to the prostitute goddess of n 

Reason. ' 3 

The whole character of Mirabeau fills an entire chapter of the t 

“ Souvenirs,” — I have therefore restricted myself to transcribing 
its conclusion. ' 3 

'I 

Mirabeau a ^t^, non pas un grand homme, mais un homme ex- ij 

traordinaire : comme dcrivain, il n*est point de la premiere classe; ^ 

comme orateur, on ne pent le comparer, ni k Cic^ron, ni ^ Demos- \ 

th^ne, ni a Pitt, ni k Fox; la pluparl de ses Merits sont d^j^ oubli^s, 
et ses discours dans I’assemblee n’ont plus d’int^r^t, si Ton en ex- ^ 

cepte un petit nombre. Mais, en cherchant le trait caraetdristique de ^ 

son g^nie, je le trouve, apr^s une longue reflexion, dans la sagacity j 


politique, dans la prevoyance des ^vdnements, dans la connaissance f 

des hommes, qu’il m’a paru posseder a un degr^ plus rare et plus ^mi- | 

nent que toutes lesaulres qualitesde Tesprit. II laissaitbien loin der* ^ 

ri^re luiacetegard les plus distinguds de ses collogues. II y a des mo* \ 

ments ou il disait qu'il $e sentait proph^te, et il semblait en effet quMl f 

avait des inspirations de I’avenir. On ne le croyait pas, parcequ’on ne ^ 

voyait pas aussi loin que lui, et parcequ*on atlribuait souvent son cha- ^ 


grin ^ son amour-propre ; mais je sais que dans le temps m^me oil il 
augurait le plus mal de la monarchic , il avait la plus haute id^e des 
destinies futures de la nation. On voit dans ses Lettres au major 
MauviUon qu’il la croyait capable de faire t^te a toute I’Europe , et 
cette correspondance renferme plusieurs passages singuliers qui mon* 
trent Tetenduede son horizon politique. End 782, il rencontra k Neu- 
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ch^tel nos exiles de Geneve, et il leur parla des ^tats-g^n^raux de la 
France comme d'un ^venement qui ne pouvait pas manquer : ^ Je 
serai depute, dit-il, etje retablirai votre patrie’.... Personne ne vit 
comme lui toutes les suites de la stance royale et ne p^ndtra toutes 
les vues du parti populaire des communes. Je me rappelle deux 
discours vraiment proph^tiques oil il peignit toutes les consequences 
de leur separation d'avcc le roi : ‘Vous anrez des massacres, disait- 
il dans un de ces discours, ?ous aurez des boucheries, vous n'aurez 
pas m^me I’execrable honneur d’une guerre civile.’ On sait quelles 
ont ete ses inquietudes dans le cours de cette cruelle maladie qui 
Tenleva si rapidemept. ‘ J’emporte avec moi , dit-il a rev^que d’Au- 
tun, lesderniers lambeaux de la monarchie.’ C’etait par le memc 
instinct de penetration qii’i! demeiait Tesprit de I’assembiee, et qu’il 
embarrassait si souvent ses adversaires en reveiant leur motif cache, 
en demasquant ce qu'ou voulait soustraire a tons les regards : iln’y 
avait pour ainsi dire point d’enigme politique pour lui. 11 arrivait 
d’abord au secret le plus intime, et sa sagacite seule lui valait mieux 
qu’une multitude, d’espions dans le camp ennemi. J’ai cru souvent 
que ses jugements severes n’etaient que Teffet de sa haine ou de sa 
jalousie; mais Fevenement Fa justice, et-il n’y a point d’homme 
marquant dans Fassembiee dont la conduite totale n’ait repondu ^ 
l^dee qu’il avait d’eux. 

Independamment d’un don naturel, d’un instinct de penetra- 
tion , il avait mene une vie si agitee , il avait tant ete rouie et bal- 
lotte par les Rots, comme ille disait lui-meme, qu’il avait acquis une 
vaste experience du monde, des hommes et des affaires ; il demeiait 
d’abord toutes les nuances d’un caract^re, il s’etait fait une langue 
difficile h entendre pour exprimer tous ses resultats , il avait des 
termes ^ lui pour rendre des fractions de taleiis, de qualites, de 
vices , de vertus, des detnzSy des quarts, et il saisissait d’un coup- 
d’oeil des contradictions r^elles ou apparentes. Rien ne lui dchap- 
pait en fait de vanite, de pretentions , d’ambition d^guis^e, de mar- 
ches detournees ; mais il savait voir de m^me le bon , le moral , le 
pur, et personne n’avait une estime plus haute pour des caracteres 
energiques et vertueux. 11 y avait en lui une sorte d’enthousiasme 
du beau qui ne se laissait point degrader par ses propres vices ; 
c’etait comme une glace qui pouvait etre obscurcie et qui reprenait 
ensuite son eclat. Sa conduite etait souvent en contradiction avec 
ses discours , non par faussete , mais par inconsequence : 11 
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avail une raison pure qui elevait son dme , et des passions vio- 
lentes qui la jetaient hors de ses mesures ; en un mot , colossal A 
tous egards, il y avail en lui beaucoup de tout, beaucoupde bien, 
beaucoup de mal ; on ne pouvait le connaitre sans 6tre fortemenl 
occupe de lui , et c’Atait un homme ne pour remplir de son im- 
mense activite une grande sphere. ” 

C/i.xiv, P. 290— 4, 


NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS', 

PICKED UP BY A TRAVELLING BACHELOR, 


Paris, May 28, 1833. 

With that avidity for praise, and impatience of censure imputed 
to all Americans, Mr. Cooper seems to have been stung by the scan- 
tiness of the first, and the prodigality of the latter dealt to his coun’ 
try by English writers, into the perpetration of this book. Like all 
men giving free vent to impotent anger , he appears both ridicu- 
lous and unamiable, and, as far as the offences of the individual can 
attach to a nation, convicts his of that very fault which has been 
the most generally imputed to it, and of which the accusation 
seems to have been the most sorely felt and bitterly resented. The 
abortive efforts to veil irritation under contempt j to avenge pre- 
sent offence by prospective punishment, like the school-boy sola- 
cing himself for his floggings with thoughts of how he will repay 
the pedagogue when he is strong, full-grown, and free ; — the pre- 
posterous claims made for America on the score of manners, language, 
taste; — those points on which it is impossible she could even approach 
to a competition with the old countries of Europe;— all go to show 
how much w^orse an injudicious advocate is than none, and how 
spleen and petulance convert talent itself into a weapon mischievous 
only to its employer and his cause. It is indeed difficult to con- 
ceive any object for which these letters could be written other than 
the one I have mentioned ; that of giving vent to exasperation. It 
could not have been to console Jonathan under his castigations 
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He, good soul, wants nothing of the kind : friend and foe agre« that 
a lack of nationality is not among Ais vices. It could not be to dis- 

pel prejudice in England. Taking the author as a fair specimen 
of his countrymen, every line of his book is calculated to strength- 
en the strongest preconceptions against the American character. 
Should that republic ever attain to the gigantic power which her 
present champion foresees, and England sink proportionably into 
the debility that marks the old age of nations as well as of men. 
then, may it be very prudent in us to conceal our disgusts^ and if 
not to pamper, at least not to wound the sensitive self-love of our 
transatlantic neighbours. But until that time arrives, it is surely a 
sad triumph of bad temper over good sense, to answer specific charges , 
many of them preferred in a friendly spirit, and of undeniable truth, 
with swaggering boasts of national strength, and angry menaces of the 
eCF^ts of that strength, when it shall be sufficiently matured to avenge 
a war of pens and ink, with oneof fire and sword. This is not the 
way to conciliate; and to threaten before you can strike; to show the 
teeth without the ability to bite, is admitted on all hands to be puerile 
and dangerous policy. Ido not enter into an analysisof this work, al- 
though it abounds in facts which if true, are curious and worth remem- 
bering,. But I question their truth, and even admitting it, the pre- 
sages deduced from them have almost at the moment of their utte- 
rance, received too severe a shock to be at all trust-worthy. All 
the anticipations of greatness with which the Americans console 
themselves under present mortilications, are obviously founded 
upon the idea of the continuance of the States’ union ; a perma- 
nency which Mr. Cooper|assumes almost as an axiom. Now, we all 
know what fate that union was likely to have lately had from a petty 
tarif question, had not the general government prudently succum- 
bed to the provincial one; and it is plain how much the chances of 
those collisions are increased by every step gained in the progress 
of national populousness and wealth. So far for the travelling 
Bachelor, and his notions, which I think effectually sustain the opi- 
nion I formed of their author on my first acquaintance with him — 
that he was a clever , but disagreeable writer. Indeed so firmly 
was that persuasion fixed in my mind, that I expected as little plea- 
sure as 1 experienced from the perusal of his present work, and 
only read it from a spirit of fairness — the attdi alteram partem 
principle, after having been so much impressed by Mrs. Trollope’s 
2 It.. 
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book. So far however, from negativing or weakening any part of 
this clever work, the “ Nolions” give it the strongest of all corro- 
boralions— that of a witness interested in establishing the direct re- 
verse of whatever it advances, and unwittingly betraying his cause 
by the over-zeal and intemperance of his advocacy. 

The following citation speaks for itself : — 

“ If the people of this country were like the people of any 
other country on earth, we should be speaking at this moment a 
great variety of nearly unintelligible patois ; but, in point of fact, 
the people of the United States, with the exception of a few of Ger- 
man and French descent, speak, as a body, an incomparably better 
English than the people of the mother country. There is not, 
probably, a man ( of English descent ) born in this country, who 
would not be perfectly intelligible to all w hom he should meet in 
the streets of London, though a vast number of those he met in 
the streets of London would be nearly unintelligible to him. In 
line, we speak our language, as a nation, better than any other peo- 
ple speak their language *. W hen one reflects on the immense 
surface of country that we occupy, the general accuracy, in pronun- 
ciation and in the use of words, is quite astonishing. This resem- 
blance in speech can only be ascribed to the great diffusion of 
intelligence, and to the inexhaustible activity of the population, 
which, in.a manner, destroys space. 

It is another peculiarity of our institutions, that the language 
of the country, instead of becoming more divided into provincial 
dialects, is becoming, not only more assimilated to itself as a whole, 
but more assimilated to a standard which sound general principles, 
and the best authorities among our old writers, would justify. The 
distinctions ia speech between New England and New York, or 
Pennsylvania, or any other state, were far greater twenty years ago 
than they are now. Emigration alone would produce a large portion 
of this change; but emigration would often introduce provincialisms 
without correcting them, did it not also, by bringing acute men 
together, sharpen wits, provoke comparisons, challenge investiga- 
tions, and, Anally, Ax a standard. 

' or course the writer calls Italy one nation, and all Germany one nation, to 
far as language is concerned. 
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“ It has been a matter of hot dispute, for the last twenty years, in 
which of our large towns the best English is spoken. The result 
of this discussion has been to convince most people who know 
anything of the matter, that a perfectly pure English is spoken 
nowhere, and to establish the superiority, on one point, in fa- 
vour of Boston, on another in favour of New York, and so on 
to the end of the chapter. The effect of all this controversy is, 
to make men think seriously on the subject, and thinking seriously 
is the first step in amendment. We do amend, and each year 
introduces a better and purer English into our country. We 
are obliged, as you may suppose, to have recourse to some 
standard to settle these contentions. What shall this standard 
be? It is not society, for that itself is divided on the disputed 
points ; it cannot be the church, for there is none that will be 
acknowledged by all parties ; it cannot be the stage, for that is 
composed of foreigners, and possesses little influence on morals, 
politics, or anything else ; nor the universities, for they are pro- 
vincial, and parties to the dispute; nor congress, for that does 
not represent the fashion and education of the nation ; nor the 
court, for there is none but the president, and he is often a hot 
partisan; nor the fashions of speech in England, for we often 
find as much fault with them as we do with our own. Thus, 
you see, we are reduced to the necessity of consulting reason, 
and authority, and analogy, and all the known laws of language, 
in order to arrive at our object. This we are daily doing, and 
I think the consequence will be that,' in another generation or 
two, far more reasonable English will be used in this country 
than exists here now. How far this melioration or purification 
of our language will affect the mother country, is another ques- 
tion. 

“It is, perhaps, twenty years too soon to expect that England 
will very complacently submit to receive opinions or fashions 
very directly from America< ” 


r. 1. P. 164-7. 
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NOTES OF A JOURNEY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY— BY W. HAZLITT. 

Paris, June 12, 1833. 

In every work I have hitherto read of this author, tiiere is so 
much spleen, prejudice and whim apparent, that one proceeds 
in the perusal without the thought of gaining any information 
beyond the slate of Mr. HazlitUs mood and temper during the 
time of composition. In the case of an ordinary writer this 
would soon become wearisome, but Mr. Hazlilt employs so much 
cleverness and ingenuity in converting the illusions of prejudice 
into the suggestions of reason, and the promptings of petulant spleen 
into the dictates of unbiassed judgment, that it is a more entertain- 
ing, and hardly less instructive pursuit, to trace the sentiment 
through its devious windings from the springhead of vanity and 
self-love, than it would be to examine it as a deduction from sound 
principle. In a tour through Italy, so mainly conversant as it must 
be upon antiquities and the relics of artists long deceased and 
beyond the reach of anger or rivalry, one might imagine that the 
acrimony of literary and political strife would be unexcited, and 
that an author like the present, bringing to bear upon criticism, 
the congenial qualities of writer and artist, would produce some 
just and eloquent remarks upon objects of mrtii. Unfortunately 
however, ill-health seems to have supplied the want of the usual 
provocations to ill-temper, and so present are the ideas of his ob- 
noxious contemporaries to his mind, that in season^ and out of 
season^ their names are always at hand to illustrate a dissertation, 
or exemplify an aphorism — ‘‘ to point a moral, or adorn a tale. *’ 
Fortunately an occasional gleam of convalescence and equanimity 
cheers the prevailing gloom, and manifests its fitful influence in a 
well-discriminated eulogiuin on a picture; a graphic delineation 
of a tract of scenery, or a humorous presentation of human 
foibles. Besides, the adoption of|that terseness and concision suited 
to a newspaper, in which this tour originally appeared by piecemeal, 
is of a twofold advantage to the author. It lessens the number, anil 
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shortens the range of those ignis fatuus chaces on which he is 
wont to start in search of the pinnacle of the sublime, to arrive, 
blown and exhausted, in the quagmire of the mystic and the ridi- 
culous ; and bcsPdes, it confines the style to that sententiousness in 
which Mr. Hazlitt always appears most advantageously. Never- 
theless, w hen an early halt for the night gave time, or an especially 
palateable dinner excited his spirits, a forgetfulness of the compres- 
sion requisite for the columns of the Morning-Chronicle sometimes 
steals upon him, and then a limb of rhetorical fustian, such as the 
apostrophe to the sea at Brighton, is stretched forth. But those 
offences are few and venial, and if the tour does not always inform 
or delight, it scarcely ever fatigues us. 

The following remarks upon the French character seem just and 
well-conceived. The manner in which Chateaubriand, a prime an- 
tipathy of the author, bears the burden at the end, serves to explain 
and justify one of the preceding remarks. 

‘ ' One w ould think that a people so devoted to perfumes, who deal in 
essences and scents, and have fifty different sorts of snuffs, would 
he equally nice, and offended at the approach of every disagreeable 
. odour. Not so. They seem to* have no sense of the disagreeable in 
smells or tastes, as if their heads were stuffed with a cold, and hang 
over a dunghill, as if it were a bed of roses, or swallow the most 
detestable dishes with the greatest relish. The nerve of their sen- 
sibility is bound up at the point of pain. A Frenchman (as far as 
• I can find) has no idea answering to the word nasty; or if he has. 
feels a predilection for, instead of an aversion to it. So in morals 
they bid fair to be the Sybarites of the modern world. They 
make the best of every thing (which is a virtue)— and treat the 
worst with levity or complaisance (which is a vice). They harbour 
no antipathies. They would swallow Gil Bias's supper as a luxury, 
and boast of it afterwards as a feat. Their moral system is not sus- 
tained by the two opposite principles of attraction and repulsion, 
for they are shocked at nothing : what excites horror and disgust 
in other minds, they consider as a bagatelle; it is resolved into 
an abstraction of agreeable sensations, a source of amusement. 
There is an oil of self-complacency in their constitutions, which 
takes the sting out of evil, and neutralizes the poison of corrup- 
tion. They, therefore, can commit atrocities with impunity, and wal- 

2 ^ ll.. 
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low in disgrace without a blush, as no other people can. There is 
Monsieur Chateaubriand, for instance. Who would not suppose 
that the very echo of his own name would hoot him out of tbe 
worldPSofarfromit, his pamphlet Oa tAe Censorship has just come 
to a third edition, and is stuck all orer Paris. ” 

Note to P. 20. 


PENSlllES DE BLAISE PASCAL. 

Paris, June 19, 1833. 

The collection bearing this title consists of detached'reflections com- 
mitted to writing by Pascal, in order afterwards to be corrected 
and enlarged, so as to form materials for a history of religion which 
he was revolving. Many of these “ thoughts ” are so crude, unde- 
veloped and obscure, that without the help of a commentary, 
the reader might vainly labour to elicit any connected meaning from 
them; and when assisted by that aid, he compares the extensive and 
fanciful superstructure raised, with the scanty and encumbered 
foundation sustaining it, he is often tempted to exclaim, somewhat 
as Dangle did on PulFs voluminous exposition of Lord Burleigh’s 
celebrated gesture *, Other passages of the Pens^es, from the same 
want of revision and finish, have originated hot disputes upon the 
author’s orthodoxy : one scholiast receiving as a deliberate dictum 
what another takes as a hypothesis, or the anticipated argument of 
an objector, only stated to be thereafter refuted. From this per- 
plexing obscurity and incompleteness, the work would probably 
never have been made the subject of dispute or criticism, were it 
not for the weight of Pascal’s name, and the heated temperament 
to which all his compatriots’ minds were raised respecting the dispute 
upon which that name reflected so much of the celebrity it derived 
from it. I think, therefore, that instead of attempting a new gro- 
ping and conjectural critique upon this work, 1 shall best utilise 
the present page by essaying a slight summary of the history of 

* Zounds 1 — ded he mean to say all that by the shake of his head? 
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(be celebrated conlroreray between the Jesuits (or Molinists), and 
Jansenists : — that controversy which so greatly extended and exal- 
ted Ihe fame of Pascal by originating the Lettres Provinciales. 
The abridgment I am about to make is from the introductory me- 
moir by H. Bossu. 

The compatibility of human free-will with the prescience of the' 
Deity, was one of those difRcnlties, which according to Bossu , cau- 
sed divisions even among the early Greek philosophers. Amongst 
the Mahometans, the tribes of Omar and of Ali were separated by 
the same question; and the Pharisees and Sadducees maintained the 
likedisputesamongst the Jews. Of the early Christians, St. Augustine, 
in his writings against Pelagiiis, who was a partisan of free-will, in- 
sisted so strongly upon the antagonist tenet, as to have been sty- 
led the Doctor of grace, and to have become the chamfiion of those 
who adhere to similar opinions. The school of St. Thomas of 
Aquin adopted the doctrine of St. Augustine in all its strictness, and 
even added to its rigour by introducing the system of the physical 
premotion, whereby God is supposed to imprint on the will the mo^ 
vement that determines it. This doctrine at once raised up a host 
of adversaries, who reproached it with fatalism ; and the making 
God the author of crime, and the punisher of man for gnilt necessi- 
tated by himself. Appeals were made on both sides to Rome, but 
the holy see preserved silence. Luther and Calvin both embraced 
and extended the principles of St. Augustine; and the Jesuits, who 
were incorporated chiefly to oppose their heresies, founded a new 
school against that of St. Thomas, the doctrines of which were pro- 
pounded in the work of the Spanish Jesuit Molina, upon the agree- 
ment of grace and free-will. According to him, “ Cod by his 
pure intelligence, has eternally beheld all possibilities; by another 
prevision termed the media ry science, or science oi future condi- 
tionals, he sees not only the actual effect of a given condition, but 
also what woJild have happened (but will not happen,) had another 
condition taken place. All mankind are fiirnished with graces siif- 
fleient to operate their salvation, which graces become effectual or 
otherwise according to the free use made of them : when God desires 
to convert or save a sinner, he grants him those graces with which 
he knows by his mediary science, the sinner will correspond, and 
which will preserve him in righteousness. ” Bossu says that Mo- 
lina, in trying to preserve human freedom, has too much enlarged 
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it, and only substitutes a new and perhaps a greater difficulty, for 
another; as, according to him, the prescience of a conditional event 
which is not to happen, is founded on a connexion between the event 
and the condition on which it depended — a connexion as incompre- 
hensible as it is necessary, because the condition not having been, 
nor ever to have been realized, there has not existed nor ever will 
exist, any exercise of free-will, any determination that can be the ef- 
fect of it. 

This was in substance the tenet adopted and promulgated by the 
Jesuits, and fiercely attacked by the Thomists, without either party 
being able to obtain an opinion from Rome ; when in 1640 appeared 
a book called ” Augustinus,” the posthumous work of Cornelius 
Jansen, Bishop of Ypres. The recluses of the Port-Royal made 
profession of the sentiments contained in this book, and the Jesuits 
violently declaimed against it and its tenets. They extracted five 
propositions— unfairly and by straining the words and falsifying 
their meaning, (say the Jansenists,) and obtained a condemnation 
of the five propositions from Pope Innocent X., who, however, de- 
cided nothing as to the fact of their being contained in the inculpated 
book. Thirteen years later, Alexander VII. likewise issued a con- 
demnatory bull, but with the express proviso that the five propositions 
were faithfully extracted from Jansen and heretical in the sense he 
attributed to them. The personal hatred of Cardinal Richelieu to the 
Abbe de St.Cyran, by whom Augustinm was published, and the 
hostilities between Cardinals Mazarin and De Retz, the latter con- 
nected with the recluses of the Port-Royal, gave a character of 
parly and political rancour to this abstract, casuistical question, 
that kept the nation in a ferment for above a century. Arnauld, 
one of the professors of Port-Royal, was one of the first to assume 
the pen in defence of Jansen, and in a work published in 1655, as- 
serted : I. that he did not find the condemned propositions in Jansen. 
2. That St. Peter in his fall, afforded the example of a just 
man in whom that grace without which we can do nothing, 
was wanting. The Sorbonne inveighed publicly against these 
passages, and Arnauld, who felt deficient in that point and spright- 
liness of style necessary to give popularity to his defence, resorted 
to Pascal,’and thus appeared on the 25d January. 1656, his first letter 
to a provincial— the first of the series improperly tilled “ Provincial 
Letters.” M. Bossii, whose feeling against the Jesuits is very evi- 
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dent, omits to say whether the Jansenists were ultimately condemned 
at Rome or not. It appears that their controversy occupied Pascal 
so exclusively for three years, as to have totally diverted his atten- 
tion for the time, fiom the theological work of which the Pens4es 
were some of the rough materials, and then sickness and death su- 
pervened finally to prevent its inception. 

The abbey of Port-Royal, at the time of its adhesion to the Jan- 
seuian sect, appears to have been rather an anomalous establishment; 
neither nunnery nor monastery, but a kind of diluted compound of 
both *. Under the government of Mother Angelica Arnauld, who, 
says Bossu, from zeal to augment the glory of her little empire, 
attracted to her solitude several eminent men, the Port-Royal became 
celebrated as a seminary and as the abode of learning. 

The Pens^es art followed by notes by Voltaire and Condorcet — 
the first a scoffing, the second a prosing infidel. Between them 
both, Pascal seems to have fallen into bad hands : they neither 
agree with him nor with each other. 

The succeeding extract is taken from the preface, the writer of 
which is not stated. It contains the fragment of a thought, with 
its presumed development. 

“ Un artisan qui parle des richesses, un procureur qui parle de la 
guerre, de la royaute etc. Mais le riche parle bien des richesses, le 
roi parle Proidenient d’un grand don qu’il vient de faire, et Dieu 
parle bien de Dieu.' 

“ II y a dans ce fragment une fort belle pensee : mais il y a peu 
de personnes qiiija puissent voir ; parce qu’elley est expliquee tr^sd 
iroparfaitement el d’une mani^;re fort obscure, fort courte, et fort 
abregee ; en sorte qiie , si on ne lui avoit souvent out dire de bouche 
la m^me pensee, il seroit difficile de la reconnoitre dans one expres- 
sion si confuse et si einhroiiillee. Voici ^ peu pr^s a qiioi elle con- 
siste. 

“ Il avoit fait plusieurs remarques tr^-particuli^res sur le style 
de r^criture el principalement de I’^vangile , el il y trouvoit des 
beaut^s que peut-6tre personne n'avoit reroarquees avantlui. II admi- 
roit entre autres choses la natvete, la simplicite, et, pour le dire 
ainsi , la froideur avec laquelle il semble que Jesus-Cbrist y parle 

* Un manage en d^trempe. 
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des choses les plus grandes et ies plus relevees, comme sont , par 
exemple , le royaiime de Dieu , la gloire que possdderont Ies Saints 
dans le ciel , les peines de I’enfer, sans s’y etendre , comme ont fait 
les P^res et lous ceux qui ont ecrit sur ces mati^res. Et il disoit que 
la veritable cause de cela ^toit que ces choses , qui A la virile sont 
inliniment grandes et relevees a noire egard, ne le sont pas de m6me 
a regard de J^sus-Christ; et qu’ainsi il ne faut pas trouver etrangc 
qu’il en parle de cette sorte, sans etonnement et sans admiration; 
comme Ton voit , sans comparaison , qu’uu general d'armee parle 
tout simplement et sans s’eraouvoir du siege d’une place importante, 
et du gain d’une grande balaille ; et qu’un roi parle froidement 
d’une somme de qiiinze ou vingt millions, dont un particulier et un 
artisan ne parleroient qu’avec de grandes exag^rations. " 

Preface. P. 119-121. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE IRISH NATION. 
BY SIR JONAH BARRINGTON. 


Paris, June 34, 1833. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the applicability of 
the latter portion of this title to the enactment of the union, there 
can be no doubt of unfortunate Ireland’s rise during the days of 
“ her bright and brief era. ” — 

“ The rainbow-like epoch wheiyfreedom could pause. 

For a few lillle years out of centuries won, — 

Tliat betray'd not, and crush'd not, and wept not her cause. ” 

When the illustrious band of patriots, led on by Grattan; supported 
by the volunteers, and victorious through England’s embarrassments 
and dangers, wrested from that jealous and implacable rival, the 
concession of her most important liberties : — a concession granted 
(as the author convincingly argues.) with the unalterable, though 
tacit determination to revoke them more amply and effectually at the 
first opportune moment for their resumption. Unhappily the spirit 
of discord was never sufficiently laid to oblige the enemies of 
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Ireland to await long the occasion for turning her dissensions to 
account. The rivalry of Grattan and Flood gave the first shock to 
the compactness of the embodied and embattled phalanx of the 
patriots : then the contentions of Lord Charlemont and the Bishop 
of Derry, partly owing to their disagreement upon the Catholic 
claims, and partly to a common ambition to preside over the volun- 
teer delegation, still further tended to sacrifice the country by divi- 
ding, weakening, and ultimately dissolving the volunteer association 
itself ; that mighty instrument of national regeneration. It must 
however be admitted that a collision between the parliament and 
the delegates had become so imminent, that the co-existence of 
both for even another day, would to all appearance, have led to 
inevitable revolution. Now, however, arrived the moment for 
England to retrace her steps, and by a total national extinction, to 
retrieve those boons which had been wrung from her niggard and 
reluctant grasp. In proof that men are always to be found prompt 
to the call of their times, three efficient individuals speedily appeared 
in the front-ranks of Ireland’s destroyers— the sappers and miners 
of the assailants : — two of them her own degenerate offspring ; the 
third a man whom the panic of his country at the irregular and 
sanguinary strides made by neighbouring France in pursuit of a 
wild and chimerical vision of liberty;— his own arrogant, overbear- 
ing port; — his plausihdity of language, and the partiality natural to 
a weak and stubborn monarch towards a fitting instrument of ar- 
bitrary power, — all conspired to raise to a bad eminence, and to a 
power to do mischief of which succeeding generations are still reap- 
ing, and long will continue to reap, the bitter fruits. That the Irish 
portion of this triumvirate. Lords Clare and Casllereagh, eagerly 
breasted seas of blood and torrents of the filthiest and most unima- 
gined corruption in the achievement of their parricidal purpose, is 
notorious. “ The wretch never named without curses and tears ” — 
is too thoroughly identified with the history of the Irish union for his 
infamous promotion of it, ever to be forgotten or forgiven ; nor can 
the upstart Fitzgibbon’s subsequent bumiliation and fall, affording 
so remarkable a similarity to that to which he had been instrumental 
in prostrating his country, be taken as an adequate expiation for 
his criminal and outrageous conduct throughout that transaction. 
But that Pitt, the lofty, the unbending, the haughty William Pitt, 
should have been guilty of the infamous and infernal machinations 
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ascrilx^ to the whole tenor of his conduct towards Ireland, in these 
pages, — and specifically charged in the instance of Lord Fitzwil- 
liam’s rice-royalty, I was not prepared to conceive possible. 

Considering every thing : — the enormous weight of exclusively 
or paramountly English interest generated in Ireland by centuries 
of English usurpation both territorial and constitutional ; the thrift- 
less extravagance of the Irish gentry, and the dependance and venal- 
ity induced by it ; the panic so successfully excited by the horrors 
of the infernally planned, and diabolically conducted rebellion; — 
the wonder is not that the Irish parliament should have betrayed its 
trust, but that it should have struggled so fiercely and so pertina- 
ciously to maintain it; and that out of three hundred members, the 
whole force of government strained to an unexampled energy, was 
only able to bring 158 votes to the field on the decisive conflict; 
while 115 incorruptible opponents, and 27 absentees gave them a 
majority of no more than forty three. 

Of the execution of Sir Jonah Barrington’s history, it still remains to 
say a w ord. Reminded probably by his adopted title, of an historian 
who sins so much against the chaste simplicity of narrative , by ampli- 
tude of diction and declamatory embellishment. Sir Jonah sometimes 
creates the wish that he had lowered his style to a somewhat less 
ambitious standard. He is besides deficient in that lucid order that 
states events in their regular sequence and dependency. But be is 
never either feeble or tedious : the compression of his matter into 
the small compass of a single octavo volume, seems to have been his 
safeguard against either of these blemishes. He delights in drawing 
characters, which he effects according to the common classic receipt: 
— pointed contrast ;— abrupt and epigrammatic transition. How- 
ever the host of mighty names which constellated about Ireland’s 
setting sun, had something peculiar and occasionally eccentric in 
their greatness : their eloquence, and even their minds were formed 
upon the antique model, and a little imitation of the classics in their 
delineation is not felt as misplaced or unpleasant. I have already 
alluded to the extract 1 am about annexing. 

" The appointment of Lord Fitzwilliam, who had previously 
opposed the administration, was. perhaps, the most deep and 
treacherous design ever contemplated by any minister. But Mr. Pitt 
bad never been in Ireland, and experienced difficulties be did not 
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anticipate; — be fancied he might excite and suppress commotion at 
his convenience; but, in deciding upon forcing a premature insurrec- 
tion for a particular object, he did not calculate on the torrent of 
blood that would be shed, and the inveterate hatred that might be per- 
petuated against the British Government. His resolution was taken, 
and he prevailed upon one of the most pure and respected of the 
whig leaders to become Viceroy of Ireland, under a supposition that 
he was selected to tranquillize and to foster that country. The 
minister wanted only a high-minded victim, as an instrument to 
agitatethe Irish. His Lordship had great estates in Ireland — was one 
of its most kind and indulgent landlords, and was extremely po- 
pular. His manners were, perhaps, too mild; but be bad enlarged 
principles of political liberty and of religious toleration. Mr. Pitt 
bad assured him he should have the gratification of fully emanci- 
pating the Irish Catholics., Lord Fitzwilliam accepted the office 
only on that condition, and with this entire conviction he repaired 
to Dublin, to carry into immediate execution what he conceived 
would for ever tranquillize that country. Mr. Pitt intended to 
inflame the country— throw upon the Viceroy the insinuation of 
disobedience— and openly charge him with a precipitancy of which 
be himself was the real author. 

Never was a scheme conducted with more address and secrecy. 
Lord Fitzwilliam was received with open arms by the people— he 
immediately commenced his arrangements— and Mr. Pitt began as 
closely to counteract them ;— and in every act of his government. 
Lord Fitzwilliam was either deceived or circumvented. 

“ Mr. Pitt’s end was thus answered : he thus raised the Catholics 
to the height of expectation, and, by suddenly recalling their favou- 
rite Viceroy, he influenced them to the degree of generating the 
commotions he meditated, which would throw the Protestants into 
the arms of England for protection, whilst the horrors would be 
aggravated by the mingled conflict of parlies, royalists and republi- 
cans. 

“[By this measure, too, Mr. Pitt had the gratification of humbling 
Earl Fitzwilliam — disgracing the whigs— overwhelming the oppo- 
sition — turning the Irish into fanatics — and thereby of preparing 
the gentry of that country for the project that was immediately to 
succeed it. 

“ The conduct of the Duke of Portland must have been either ^ 

2 12 . 
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culpable or imbecile— he must either have betrayed Lord Fitz wil- 
liam to Mr. Pitt, or Mr. Pitt must have made him a blind instrument 
of treachery to his friend: — the first is most probable, as he re- 
mained in office after his friend had been disgraced, and, in direct 
contradiction to his own declaration, aided in the fatal project 
which was effected by that treachery. 

The limits of this volume do not admit of stating in detail all 
the important facts which constituted the treachery of the Premier, 
and the fraud on Earl Fitzwilliam. His Lordship’s letters to Lord 
Carlisle cannot be abridged; every line is material; in those letters 
only can the deception practised on that nobleman be found with 
that weight and accuracy which so remarkable an incident in English 
.and Irish history requires. 

“ In those letters will be found as in a glare of light, on the one 
side, that high-minded, pure, virtuous dignity of mind and action, 
and on the other, that intrepid, able, crafty, inflexible and unprin- 
cipled conduct, which marked indelibly the characters of those 
remarkable personages. 

“ Mr. Pitt having sent Lord Fitzwilliam to Ireland with unlimited 

powers to satisfy the nation, permitted him to proceed until he had 

unavoidably committed himself both to the Catholics and the country, 

when he suddenly recalled him, leaving it in a state of excitation and 

dismav. 

¥ 

The day Lord Fitzwilliam arrived, peace was proclaimed 
throughout all Ireland. The day he quitted it, she prepared for 
insurrection. ” P. 5415-7. 


A YEAR IN SPAIN, 

BY A YOUNG AMERICAN. 


Paris, June 27,1833. 

The author would never have been discovered for an American 
if he had not declared it : this I take to be a compliment, to him by 
' implication ; but his pleasing, and forcibly, yet unaffectedly-written 
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narrative requires more direct and specific praise. Without ad- 
vancing any pretension to profound scholarship, he has made him- 
self acquainted with the most leading and popular topics in the past 
and present history of Spain, which can be brought forward to il- 
lustrate her government, laws, antiquities and arts ; and superadds 
the merit of imparting bis information through a very clear and 
fluent medium of appropriate and expressive language. His senti- 
ments and opinions are those of a judicious deduction from vigi- 
lant observation and searching inquiry, directed and controlled by 
good temper and impartiality. Accordingly bis praise is cordial, 
liberal and discriminating : his censure moderate, inoffensive, and 
qualified by an amiable anxiety to avail himself of every reasona- 
ble palliation. When he suggests improvements, it is always with 
the calmness and deliberation of a practical reformer, conscious that 
if his proposed innovations are not to be rejected as the crude Uto- 
pianisms of a visionary, they must be such as keeping steadily in 
view the force and inveteracy of prejudices, rather aim at sapping 
than storming them, and seek an adaptation to their object more 
than abstract perfectability ; like the laws propounded to the Athe- 
nians by Tbemistocles, which he said, were not the very best laws, 
but the best they would bear. An abiding tone of good-humour and a 
propensity to view every thing on its fairest side, reflect a consider- 
able portion of themselves from these pages upon the reader : and 
the total absence of all Americanisms in language or thought , adds 
another palateable ingredient to their composition. Without yield 
ing a jot in real patriotism to the most fretful and fidgetty of his 
countrymen, this young writer has tact and sense enough to per- 
ceive that national and personal tribute is always yielded in exactly 
the inverse ratio to the exigence and petulancy with which it is de- 
manded, and never so cheerfully or so liberally conceded, as when 
there appears to be no design of exacting it. As the excellence 
of the fruit best attests the goodness of the tree, of the soil, and 
of the culture which nourished it, so a writer who, like the pre- 
sent, ably employs bis pen in the amusement and instruction of 
others, is the one who creates the most favourable impression of 
that country in which these valuable qualities have been sown and 
ripened into harvest; and fulfils the duties of patriotism on the plea- 
santest and easiest terms, and at the same lime, 1 am persuaded, 
with the greatest efficiency. 
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'I'be account of Spain will be found, I think, exactly conforma- 
ble to wbat might be expected from the centuries of its misrule. A 
despotic government, radiating only upon the more elevated 
points of that aristocracy which it attracts around itself in the capi- 
tal, whilst the immense tracts of estates necessary to support this 
life of courtly splendour are left to neglect, and their tenants allow- 
ed to grovel on in debasement , ignorance and poverty. No trade, 
for want of channels of international communication; no police, 
or other protection against the bands of robbers who seem to have 
secured to themselves an almost perfect immunity throughout the 
districts favourable to their depredations; the peasantry huddled to- 
gether in miserable decayed towns or villages, from dread of living 
upon their unprotected farms ; these last uncultivated by reason of 
the labourer’s remoteness, and he in his turn, poor and ahject, because 
he cannot avail himself of the resources of the finest soil and climate 
in Europe. Such are some of the most prominent causes and effects 
in the production of Spanish degeneracy. A population of idle, 
luxurious priests, still further to paralyze the energies and drain the 
resources of tlie country, completes the most striking features of 
this revolting picture of pitiable degradation and squalid misery. 

The succeeding extract contains some few of the grievances 
which grind down the unhappy peninsula, a little more in de- 
tail. 


That liberty made Spain, and that despotism has marred her, 
let no one doubt. There is indeed a moral force in freedom which 
knows no equal. Look at Holland — a sand-bank recovered from 
the sea, a nation in spite of nature, sending out navies to sweep the 
ocean of her enemies; at Britain— a mere cluster of sea-washed rocks 
giving impulse and direction to all Europe ; at America — the re- 
public of half a century, already taking her station among the most 
prominent powers of the earth. If there is a force in freedom, 
there is also a withering power in the touch of despotism. Turn 
from these happy lands to Spain — the very fairest country in Eu- 
rope— the birth-place of a Cid and a Guzman— the nation that sent 
Columbus forth to search for new worlds, and Cortez and Pizarro 
to conquer them : behold her dwindled and impoverished, stripped 
of her possessions, reduced to the mere productions of her own 
soil, and no longer fit, even at home, to maintain her sovereignty ; 
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by turns‘a prey to Ufe rival cupidity of Gauls and Britons, and open- 
ly despoiled by her own children. 

The state of agriculture in Spain is very little in unison with the 
fertility of her soil and the mildness of her climate. A thousand 
causes contribute to this calamity. But the universality of mayor- 
azgos, or entails, and the unequal division of property into im- 
mense estates , producing in several instances, in spite of mal-admi- 
nistration, a half million of dollars revenue to a single individual ; 
and the enormous wealth of the clergy, unpurchased by exertion, 
yet profusely squandered in church decorations, in luxurious indul- 
gence, in secret debauchery } in conjunction with the consequent 
poverty of the peasants, who toil that others may enjoy, are suffi- 
cient reasons for this unhappy result. Were they not, we might 
find yet others in the hateful privileges of the Mesta, an association 
x>f nobles and rich convents , owning the five millions of wandering 
merinos, which migrate semi-annually from valley to mountain, and 
mountain to valley, devouring every thing as they go, and claiming 
the privilege, from the mere antiquity of the abuse, to pasture their 
flocks freely, or at their own prices, on the lands of the cultivator; 
in that dread of living isolated in an insecure country, which crowds 
the population together in villages, removing the cultivator from 
the scene of his labour ; in those defective communications which 
check production for the want of outlets, and give one province 
over, to famine whilst another is suffering from a surfeit ; and in the 
diminution of home consumers by the decline of industry. Thus 
each step in the descending gradations of decay leads on to new de- 
clensions. ” f^ol, 2. P. 313-lt$. 


SMOLLET’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Paris, June 30, 1833. 

“ Peregrine Pickle, ” “ Roderick Random,” and Humphry 
Clinker ’\are the three productions, whose long established popu- 
larity and admitted superiority to Smollet’s remaining novels, entitle 
them to the term 1 have applied to them. They have in common the 
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distinctive merit of a strong and resembling, Hhough coarse and rather 
over-charged delineation of human nature, exhibited in its artificial 
modifications. Seamen are favourite specimens, and also individuals 
marked with all those peculiarities of diction and manner vulgarly 
imputed to local or professional societies ; but which improved in- 
tercourse has now nearly obliterated. A little obscenity, an abun- 
dance of filth, and a constant interlarding of blasphemy, backed by 
practical joking, when those sources of merriment, ordinary as they 
are, begin to fail, constitute the author’s usual expedients for humour. 

He has besides the fault of converting his stories into vehicles for his 
own spleen and malevolence. The episodes introduced for this pur- 
pose blend and dovetail so ill with the context as to be easily reco- k 

gnizable, and always to be felt as an excrescence and a flaw. With all % 

these heavy deductions, however, these three several novels, especially a 

the last-named, will always be read with pleasure by those whose fasti- ^ 

diousness is notsqueamish enough to spurn genuine humour because i 

it sometimes trenches upon the boundaries of coarseness and farce. t. 

They uniformly possess that pleasing morality which rewards the i 

deserving and punishes the guilty, and some of the serious portions, i 

usually conveyed in the relation of the vicissitudes and sufferings of ^ 

a life of guilty or imprudent indulgence, detail very natural and im- i 

pressive varieties of those misfortunes which so much make life “ the j| 

pedlar’s pack to weigh the bearer down. ” The “ Adventures of a a 

Lady of Quality ” in “ Peregrine Pickle ” are of this kind, and, it j 

seems, silence the charge of improbability by being actually true. o 

As a fine anatomist of abstract human nature, Smollet cannot enter <i 

into a competition with Fielding; he is indeed so little of an abstract h 

delineator at all, that perhaps one of the most agreeable of his talents is ? 

his representation of artificial and by-gone modes and institutions. u 

The flashy Beau sallying forth to a morning conquest in a new perri- >\ 

wig, rapier, suit of cut velvet, cocked-hat and gold or silver lace 
embroidery, transport us at once into the olden time whose very ^ 

reminiscences are now so quickly fading into oblivion. I have pre- 3 

served no extract. 

a 

K 

b 
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SIS3IONDI S HISTORY 
OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS. 


Paris, July 4, 1833. 

The volume so named is an abridgment of the author’s great work 
bearing the same title, and reduced to its present scale in order to 
form a number of Lardner’s Cabinet Encyclopedia. 1 should sup- 
pose the condensation will supersede the extended work in the 
hands of all general readers, who will be satisfied with little detail 
upon the domestic and international quarrels of petty states long 
since effaced from the map, or upon the livesand actions of men who 
never possessed more than a local and temporary fame, which the 
total changes wrought upon the scene of its achievement is conspi- 
ring withthe silent though ceaseless corrosion of time, quickly to con- 
sign to utter oblivion. After a perusal of the narrative of the dis- 
putes and contentions of the various states into which Italy was 
partitioned until the predominance of the French in Europe, each 
under the banner of some chief whose actions of violence and blood 
so badly accorded with his euphonousname, the most obvious reflec- 
tion that arises is one upon the inestimable benefit mankind at large, 
and especially the more helpless classes in the respective communi- 
ties themselves, have gained from the absorption of the smaller states 
into a few great and powerful ones. Admitting that theoretically, 
the government of the latter might be more harsh and rigorous; 
yet in practice it must be always mild and tolerable compared with 
the old, weak republican or aristocratical forms, and that merely 
because of its system and uniformity. Under a great monarchy, men 
know at least what they are to expect, but in the old petty states, 
there was no security for even a single day. There was a continual 
and undecided strife of parties or neighbours, and it was not uncom- 
mon for those who w ere defeated and outlawed to-day to return vic- 
tors and avengers to-morrow; sometimes through the versatility of the 
domestic factions themselves ; sometimes by the aid of a neigHbouring 
state, weakening in order to govern, and itself at a fitting opportii- 
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nily, to become the victim of a similar policy, exasperated by a prin- 
ciple of retaliation. In such a condition of insecurity, alarm, and 
revolution, one is moved to wonder how the arts of peace and ele- 
gance should have ever taken root or arrived at any growth in Italy, 
and that having surmounted such obstructions, they did not still 
more strengthen and expand under their removal, and the substitu- 
tion of a stateof peace and security. The fact seems to be that any sort 
of activity, however mischievous in its motive, is more conducive 
to the development of the higher human faculties, than that stagnant, 
torpid security obtained under a powerful absolutism, where men, 
if they live without the distraction of fear, are also bereft of the ex- 
citement of hope. 

M. Sismondi has published an original of his new work in French 
and English. The manner in which the latter version is executed 
does great credit to his proficiency iu a language of such almost in- 
surmountable difficulty to foreigners. It would perhaps be rash to 
say that he writes in an anti-catholic spirit, in as much as 1 am not 
possessed of any established facts in contravention of what he asserts. 
Yet surely the States of the Church must have been more than mere- 
ly unfortunate, if in the lapse of ages commemorated by this histo- 
rian, there should only have fallen to her lot as sovereigns, the suc- 
cession of knaves or fools upon whom, according to him, the Patri- 
mony of Saint Peter has almost uniformly devolved. * 

An accidental circumstance prevented my securing a quotation. 


* M. Sismondi, in another work written subsequently to this notice, has given 
almost a translation of this remark. 

“ Tons deux, selon I'usage du clergy, se prodigu^renl mutuellement les accu- 
sations les plus scandaleuses. Comme ce sont toujours les mCmes qui ont ete 
reputes k chaque schisme, il semble plus Suitable de ne leur accorder aucune 
croyance , que de supposer les princes de I'^glise constants dans I'usage de n'ho- 
norer de leurs suffrages que les plus m^prisables de leurs collogues. ” 

HUtoire det Francais,yo\. 5, p. 431. Upon the dissensions between the 
rival popes Alexander Itl. and Victor III. on their election in 1159 upon the death 
of Adrian IV. 
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Paris, July 4, 1833. 

A FALSE and fraudulent title, which as such, forms an appropriate 
introduction to the author and his work, entrapped me into the pe- 
rusal now commemorated. I supposed the writer to liave been the 
person distinguished some forty years ago in Irish amateur thea- 
tricals, and selected his memoirs in the expectation of finding in them 
some novelty upon a subject always interesting to me. The present 
hero’s claim to his convenient travelling name ” rests, however, 
on no better foundation than his appointment to an ensigncy in a 
speedily-disbanded fencible regiment, which he never joined, and 
from which he was accordingly promptly cashiered. In his auto- 
biography we have the life and actions of a scoundrel related in the 
style of a maniac, so as to leave it doubtful whether the gallows or 
the strait-waistcoat, — Botany-bay or Bedlam, should have been the 
most meet and suitable reward for the various pranks of frantic 
rascality confessed by “ the Author of the Book. ” 1 presume they 
are a tissue of lying from first to last, and the wonder is that the 
wretched man did not, like his prototype Munchausen, proclaim his 
marvellous exploits without a total sacrifice of his character. The 
wholesale plunder of entire paragraphs from Croker’s “ State of Ire- 
land: ” the adaptation of the fine sketch of Swift in that pamphlet 
to the writer’s own brother Jonathan^ exhibit some of that glaring 
impudence which is harmless enough to laugh at; but on the whole 
these volumes are a compilation of crazy blackguardism, the befit- 
ting “ spawn of Bridewell or the stews, ” as contemptible for its 
literary execution as it is disgusting as an exhibition of humanity 
sunk into the very lowest abysses of vice and infamy. 

Of course I do not sully my pages with any extract. 
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TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH 
OF A RELIGION. 


Paris, August 13, 1833. 

Granting, as I should be inclined to do from such capabilities of 
judging as my slender knowledge of the subject affords, that Mr. 
Moore, in the whole range of his work, has said nothing that has not 
been oftentimes and nearly equally well said before, I yet think that 
it will be hardly possible to exaggerate the importance of this pub- 
lication. Were it only of value as the confession of faith of one of 
the first geniuses of his age, arriving at his conviction in the full vi- 
gour and maturity of his intellect, through a course of the most 
patient, and laborious, and searching study, after a youth spent in 
a way the most unsuited to the excitement of any religious enthu- 
siasm, and beyond the remotest suspicion of an interested or un- 
worthy motive ; for these reasons alone “ the Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in search of a Religion ” must always rank among the 
most curious and interesting productions of its times. The popu- 
larity of Mr. Moore’s name, and the recollections of how, inhis“ Cap- 
tain Rock,” he shed the rays of his genius even into the darksome 
and blood-stained recesses of the Irish annals ; with what consum- 
mate dexterity and mortal effect he aimed the poignant shafts of ri- 
dicule, and wielded the keen and polished weapons of irony and wit, 
in that remarkable work , might also stimulate the curiosity of the 
mass who read for amusement only, and make some “ who came 
to laugh, remain to pray. ” It is true, that whether he found the 
Fathers more unmanageable than even the Irish penal statute-book, 
and polemics still duller than politics; or that he deemed the theme 
too lofty and momentous to admit of any pleasantry or sprightli- 
ness, it will, I believe, generally be admitted that many of these 
pages weigh heavily on the reader , and make him wish that Mr. 
Moore had more adopted the maxim of the old song, and judged it 
“ well to be merry and wise. ” 

It is Archdeacon Paley, I think, who in remarking upon history, 
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observes, that one of the most curious and useful considerations it 
suggests, is upon what may be termed the disproportion of historic 
cause and effect ; the mighty and unforeseen results from events 
either apparently insignificant at their occurrence, or intended to pro- 
duce an entirely different effect ; such as Hampden’s refusal of twen- 
ty shillings ship-money causing the dethronement and death of 
Charles I. ; the mutiny bill rendering the King dependent on the 
people, etc. etc. If it be true, as asserted, that “ Little’s poems ” 
have been the occasion of the “ Travels, ” such seeming inconse- 
quences will be no less noteworthy in the annals of literature ; for 
that the emulator of Martial and Catullus should become the expo- 
sitor of St. Austin and Tertullian, and the modern Pctronius step 
forth the champion of Catholic Christianity, exhh)its as curious a 
transition, as startling and unobvious a vis consequentice^ as ever 
was reconciled to the canons of metaphysical induction. 

The “Travels” have a twofold object — defence and recrimination. 
The first is to establish the genuineness of the Catholic religion 
by a deduction of its present tenets and practices in an unbroken 
series from the earliest and purest ages of Christianity ; the second, 
which follows as a sort of corollary from the preceding, is an im- 
peachment of all the opposing sects on the ground of their repug- 
nancy to this same authority, and from their contradictions and 
discrepancies with themselves and each other. 

The brilliant passage annexed, is the conclusion, or summing up 
of the chapter upon the variations of the anti-catholic sects. 

“ Thus it is, as 1 have already observed, that the relative position 
of the two parties,— the Catholic Church on one side, and the pro- 
testers against her doctrine on the other,— has been, from the first, 
and through all ages, virtually the same; the old truths remaining 
still unchanged, and the old errors, like often detected delinquents, 
reappearing again and again, under other names; so that, in 
fact, the Calvinism, Antinomianism, etc. of modern times are little 
else that aliases of the Gnosticism and Manichoeism of times past. 

“ Still moreevident might this remarkable fact be made to appear 
by a yet further inquiry into the history of past heresies ; but I have 
already sufficiently tired ray reader’s patience on this subject. Enough 
too has, perhaps, been said, to shew what fantastic gambols the va- 
rious and ever-teeming spawn of Heresy have, at all times, played 
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around the veneriible ark of the Church in her majestic navigation 
through the great Deep of Ages ; — while in vain attempting to sully 
or perplex her path, shoal after shoal of these monsters have descend- 
ed into darkness, leaving the one, bright, buoyant Refuge of the 
Faithful to pursue unharmed, to the end of time, her saving way. ” 

C/i. 29. P. 172. (Paris Ed.) 


MADELEINE,— LE COCU,~PAR PAUL DE KOCK. 

Paris, August, 17 1833. 

Had I only known Paul de Kock as the author of the first-named 
of these novels, my estimate of his talents would have fallen short of 
what an improved acquaintance has raised it to. Neither in plot, inci- 
dent, character, or moral, is a very eminent rank assignable to 
“ Madeleine. ” A deserted child of love, restored to a penitent fa- 
ther, and requited for a variety of unmerited suffering, is the heroine, 
and title-giver of the tale. Her character is too perfect to be in na- 
ture, and more especially in French nature, of all others, perhaps, 
the most alien from the possibility of a young woman’s consenting 
to sacrifice her reputation to screen that of the friend who had guilt- 
ily robbed her of her lover, and rather neglected herself in her mis- 
fortunes. The faulty moral consists in a young man very delibe- 
rately seducing the wife of his host, and sister of his friend, and 
instead of receiving punishment, being rewarded with the hand of 
an amiable young lady, for whom he deserted his mistress : while 
she remains with her husband, who to the last is unsuspicious of the 
favours she had done him. This conclusion, besides its immora- 
lity, is repugnant to that poetical justice in the power of every in- 
ventive writer to award, and which would not be often wanting to 
authentic history itself, could we read the hearts of its agents. De 
Kock seems to bewell versed in Ihecharacter and habits of the middle 
classes ofParisian society, and exhibits some amusing, though possibly 
over-charged representations of their social assemblies : but if his au- 
thority be trust-worthy, the claims of the French toithe pre-eminence 
of manners are as hollow and unsubstantial, as those which their 
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conceit and ignorance prefer to the various other. objects of inter- 
national competition. Indecency of thought and language is so ut- 
terly incompatible with any elegance of either mind or manners, 
as indeed to make the assertion that they cannot co-exist savour 
greatly of a flat truism. 

The “ Cocu, ” despite of its ungracious title, is in every respect 
a superior performance to its predecessor on my literary list. The 
progress of groundless Jealousy leading to the commission of con- 
jugal infldelity, is a mode of treating the passion, unusual without 
being improbable : but the highest compliment to this tale is its re- 
minding one of “ Sayings and Doings. ” Like Hook, this author 
exhibits an acute perception of the manners of common life, modi- 
fied by social institutions ; and he evinces something of a kindred 
power to excite an interest in persons and events neither of them 
greatly exalted above the level of what frequent experience presents. 
But both in the strength of his conceptions and the vigour of his 
execution, does the French writer fall far short of the Englishman. 
He can neither feel nor convey the .lighter or deeper sensations — 
neither revel in absurdity nor plunge into the depths and intensity 
of emotion, with that truth and impressiveness that characterize the 
author of “Sayings and Doings.” They are each perhaps fair exponents 
of the average susceptibilities of their respective countrymen. 

1 have made no transcript. 


MELANGES CRITIQUES ET LITTERAIRES, 
PAR PIGAIJLT LE BRUN. 


Paris, August 23, 1833. 

1 DISCOVERED little of either criticism or literature in these pages, 
nor am I prepared to give a very accurate account of what they do 
contain, from the slight hold they took upon my mind in the 
perusal. They struck me as being a servile imitation of the imitator 
Jouy— the shadow of a .shade, and not to rise above the level of the 
“ Hermite’s” later and inferior manner, which implies no very 
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extensive praise. As the fabric of the “ Melanges ” is too trite and 
common-place to merit a detailed analysis on its own account; 
and too slight and unsubstantial to afford a fair specimen of the 
author’s powers, I shall not farther prolong this notice than to 
append a rather interesting account of the origin of playing cards, 
which I marked as the most convenient obtainable specimen of the 
writing. 

" As est un mot latin, qui signifie une piece de monnaie, du 
hien, des richesses. Les as ont la primaut^ sur les rois, pour mar- 
quer que I’argent est le nerf de la guerre. Le trefle, herbe si com 
mune, signifie qu’un g^n^ral ne doit jamais faire camper son armde 
<lans des lieux ob le fourrage peut lui manquer. 

“ Les piques et les carreaux designent les magasins d’armes , 
qui doivent £lre toujours bien formes. Les carreaux etaient de 
lourdes fishes, qu'on nommait ainsi parce que le fer en ^tait 
carre. 

“ Les coeurs reprdsentent le courage des chefs et des soldats. 

“ David, Alexandre, Cisar et Charlemagne sont a la tCte des 
([iialre couleurs , pour marquer que quelque braves que soient les 
troupes, elles ontbesoin de generauxcourageux, prudents et experi- 
ment's. 

Le litre de ?,ar/<?#etait autrefois honorable, etles grands seigneurs 
le imrtaient jusqu’a ce qu’ils eussent ete armes chevaliers. Les quatre 
varlets, appelesaujourd’hui ra/efj par corruption, Ogier, Lancelot, 
hahire et Hector, etaient des capitaines distingues du temps de 
(Charlemagne et de Charles VII. Les valets representent done la 
noblesse, et les basses cartes designent les soldats. 

" Dans tons les terns , les princesses ont visite les camps, et les 
quatre dames representent la reine Marie dC Anjou, Agnes Sorel , 
la pucelle d' Orleans ct Isabeau de Bariere, ” 

i». 70,71, 72. 
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DRAMATIC SCENES FROM REAL LIFE, 
BY LADY MORGAN. 


Paris, August 28, 1835. 

Whe 9 the meridian of life be past, it is as much as can be expected 
of a writer that no deterioration is discernible in bis style, and 1 
think that the present and more recent works of Lady Morgan will 
not disappoint such expectation. If she has not corrected the faults 
of her youth, neither has she lost that which partially redeemed 
them; and if solecism, pertness, and the headlong temerity of 
plunging into seas of discussion too deep and strong for her to 
breast, are still to be entered in large round numbers upon the 
debit side of the account ; e contra^ there is to be credited on the 
opposite sheet, that animal spirit, glow and freshness of tint, and 
power of strongly reflecting sensible impressions, which perhaps will 
still cause the balance of public suffrage to appear in her favour. 
The present ‘‘Scenes” are introduced by a preface excusing their 
light and unsubstantial fabric upon the necessity of adaptation to 
the taste of the times, when, as she seems to think, people literally 
read as they run, and when the schoolmaster progresses too rapidly 
to be overtaken by those who make pursuit with the encumbrance 
of very bulky offerings. As to the dramatis personoe in the 

Scenes, ” those taken from Irish low life are incomparably the 
best. The humour is broad without caricature, and the sterner 
attributes of the Irish peasant are rendered with equal force and flde- 
lity. Whether it be that Lady Morgan’s admission into the privileged 
circles was too late in her life, or on too constrained terms, to allow 
of an accurate inspection of their constitution; or that her character 
and manners have too little natural affinity with the‘' top-sawyers,” 
so it is that her transcript of high life seems to me to possess as 
little fldelity as it does variety. She has at all events but one model 
fora flnelady — her own Lady Llanberris; — a heartless, hollow and 
vain egoist, whose highest entertainment consists in mystifying and 
masquerading ; selecting as her co-performers, a motley assemtdage 
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of exclusives to laugh with-, and inferiors to laugh at» With the 
same vanity that has obliged the world with so many flattered copies 
of the author’s bodily features, she here attempts to be her own 
limner in a miniature of her mental ones. Mrs. O’Neill, styled a 
notability, is obviously designed as a personal representative. She 
is a lady who talks in epigram; answers in repartee; and sometimes 
explodes in a ‘‘fine frenzy” — “ prose on stilts, or poetry fall’n 
lame,” which the reader is expected to receive as very sublime 
eloquence, but which he will be very apt to qualify with Burchell’s 
compendious criticism — fudge. The scenic directions heading the 
dialogues and extended to a minuteness so egregiously extravagant 
and absurd, are probably to serve the double purpose of increasing 
the quantity of letter-press at little outlay of invention, and of 
parading the writer’s intimate familiarity with all the details of a 
fashionable establishment, from the “ table feuillet4e, ” to the 
“ bellows marked with the ducal coronet. ” As this kind of 
description occupies a very considerable portion of the book, and 
seems to form much of both its pride and its weakness, I have fixed 
upon a small portion of it to serve as specimen • 

THE EASTER RECESS. 

Scene /. 

“ The gallery at Lord Darner’s villa, ‘ the Cliff; ’ a long archi- 
tectural apartment, with windows perforated in the lofty walls on 
one side, and pictures and statues decorating the other. With the 
exception of two Paul Potters, and a Rembrandt, lately purchased, 
the rest are good copies of the old Italian masters, or portraits of 
the Montford, Dallwhoselie, and Mount Twaddledum families, frorn^ 
the originals by Vandyke, Lily, and Sir Godfrey Kneller, (in the 
possession of the representatives of these ancient houses.) The dou- 
ble windows are ‘ redolent of bloom and odours ’ from the quan- 
tities of exotics stowed, or stoved into them. The inner sashes are 
thrown open. On the consoles, encogneurs, and tripods filling the 
piers, recesses, and angles, (each a specimen of fine marqueterie, 
scagliuolo, bronze,, or or-molu,) stand pendnles by Bhul, elaborately 
carved cabinets by Gibbons, with piles of Nankeen, Japan, Eliza- 
beth, Dresden, Chelsea, and enamelled China beakers, vases, jars, 
dejeunes, lampet dishes, arrosoirs etc., etc. An old pair of family 
bellows, bearing a ducal coronet, and some other family relics 
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(collected by Lady Elizabeth,) give to the new gallery of the Cliff Ihe 
air of an old curiosity shop in Han way yard, or a magasin d' occa- 
sion on the Quai Voltaire. The centre of the vast apartment is 
occupied by divans, ottomans, tabourets, chairs, dormeuses and 
fauteulls, of every age and country, cushioned with every sort of 
material, from iron to air, flock, feather and eider-down inclusive. 
Several tables, round, square and oval, are laden with albums, an- 
nuals, magazines and newspapers, etc., etc. ” 

V. 2. P. 41,42. 

In this rag-fair catalogue; this frivolous pedantry, will be count- 
ed no less than four gross orthographical blunders, and one ab- 
solute solecism ! 


M^IMOIRES DE MADAME ROLAND. 


Paris, Augusts], 1833. 

The ingenious author of the “ Diary of an Invalid ” asserts that 
the French are a people totally devoid of physical delicacy. Well 
may he say so when a female, preferring claims to the praise of a 
virtuous wife and mother, and occupying a remarkable and even 
eminent position in French society, entertains the world with des- 
criptions of the amatory visions which warmed the dreams of her 
adolescence, and this at an age when the irregular fire of youth 
might be supposed to have been pretty much self-extinguished, even 
although the guillotine which impended over her throat while she 
was enditing the passage,|should not be effectual to repress all such 
prurient reminiscences *. When, however, the disgust occasioned 
by an indecorum rather chargeable upon the country than the indi- 
vidual, is once for all overcome, this autobiography will not fail to 
generate in every reader, a variety of sentiments all favourable to 
the heroine ; it will ensure respect for her talents and force of 

' “Madame Roland... affords the public in her own person, details with which 
a courtezan of the higher class should be unwilling to.sea.son her private conver- 
sation. ” Sir W. Scott, Memoirs of Napoleon. 

a 1.3., 
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mind ; affection for the frank and kindly nature with which they were 
conjoined, and a full toleration for those religious aberrations which 
resulted from a misguided or unguided education, acting on a peculi- 
arly excitable imagination and a temper firm to obstinacy. Her errors 
had no motive of interest or other unworthiness to disentitle them 
to indulgence, while the qualities that atoned for them were conspi- 
cuous and endearing. The excessive egotism of the narrative, far 
beyond the call or warrant of autobiography, will be excused with 
that candour of which that egotism displays so eminent an example, 
and all the softer and gentler feelings she excites for herself are 
crowned and consecrated in compassion at her cruel death, and 
admiration of the fortitude with which it was encountered. 

This remarkable heroine and victim(lhe terms are pretty much sy- 
nonymous,) of the French revolution, assigns her birth to the year 
1736, although the age of thirty nine declared by her on her trial in 
1793, evidently fixes it to two years anterior. She was the daughter of 
an engraver at Paris, named Phlippon . Her youth was early marked 
with grace, comeliness and talent, and soon attracted a number of 
candidates for her hand, all of whom are successively pourtrayed 
with the utmost graphic spirit. The commencement of the work 
is indeed incomparably its best part, and supplies another instance 
in support of my so oft-reiterated remark, that self-historians al- 
ways render the account' of their childhood and early youth, the 
most agreeable portion of their biography. The representation of 
Mad. Roland’s early domestic life is highly pleasing,— her abode in 
the convent preparatory to her first communion ; the friendships 
she formed there, which like such friendships in general, survived 
to the end of life, showing that “the tie wliich bound the first en- 
dures the last : ” the occasional rural festivities at Meudon ; the 
visits to the aristocratic acquaintances and “ the spurns which 
patient merit of the unworthy takes, ” whereby those visits were 
usually embittered, are described with admirable truth and nature; 
while the scene of her mother’s death is represented with the most 
touching and impressive pathos, and proves how entirely her ten- 
derness and sensibility remained proof against those assaults of infi- 
delity which commonly scathe the heart as much as they warp the 
reason. At the mature age of twenty six Phlippon bestowed her 
hand upon Citoyen Roland, an advocate at Amiens, and member of the 
first national assembly; With him she appears to have passed some 
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years in a state of rational felicity, promoted by a congeniality of 
tastes and intellectual pursuits, which compensated, as far as any- 
thing could compensate to a person of her vivacity, for the disparity 
ofyears between them— Roland being, I believe, midway between 
fifty and sixty at the time of their marriage. Unluckily for the 
permanency of this union, Roland was appointed secretary of state 
at the close of the King’s life; he joined the Girondists, and together 
with his consort, was denounced among the twenty two leaders of 
that party proscribed on the memorable of June 1795. Roland 
escaped the fury of the blood-hounds let loose in his pursuit : his 
unfortunate wife was, as is well known, less successful : after being 
dragged from prison to prison, and subjected to the mockery of a 
trial before some of the tigers in human form who were then sla- 
king their savage thirst with their fellow citizens’ blood, she perished 
by the guillotine some time in 1795, and Roland died by his own 
hand on learning the event. 

The extract 1 append, 1 consider highly curious on several ac- 
counts : it evinces the amazing slate of morbid exaltation to which 
the minds of some of the chief revolutionary actors had been strain- 
ed, and also marks the loose moral principles held by the self-styled 
philosophers, who practising the heaviest crime charged by them- 
selves against the Jesuits, that of sanctioning means by ends, lavish 
praises on a man who would go the length of sacrificing himself to 
throw a false imputation and unjust odium on his adversaries. 

GRANGENEUVE. 

“ Grangeneuve est bien le meilleur humain qu’on puisse trouver 
sous une figure de la moindre apparence ; il a I’esprit ordinaire, mais 
r^me vraiment grande, et il fait de belles choses avec simplicite, 
sans soupconner tout ce qu’elles coDteraient ^ d’autres que lui. 

‘‘ Dans le courant de juillet 1792, la conduite et les dispositions 
de la cour annoncant des vues hostiles, cbacun raisonnait sur les 
moyens de les prdvenir ou de les dejouer. Chabot disait a ce sujet , 
avec I’ardeur qui vient de I’exallation et non de la force, qu’il serait 
a souhaiter que la cour fit attenter aux jours de quelques d^put^s 
patriotes ; que ce serait la cause infaillible d’une insurrection du 
peuple , le seul moyen de le mettre en mouvement et de produire 
une crise salutaire. Il s’echaufFe sur ce texte et fe commente assez 
longtemps. Grangeneuve, qui I’avait ecoute sans mot dire dans la 
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petite soci^te ou s’etait tenu ce discours, saisit le premier instant 
de parler k Chabot en secret. ‘ J’ai ^te, lui dit-il, frappe de 
VOS raisons , elles sont excellentes ; mais la cour est trop habile pour 
nous fournir jamais un tel expedient ; il faut y suppleer : trouvez 
des hommes qui puissrnt faire le coup , je me ddvoue pour la vic- 
time. — Quoi ! vous v.iulez?...— Sans doute : qu’y a-t-il ^ cela de 
si difficile? ma vie n’est pas fort utile , mon individu n’a rien d’im- 
portant; je serai trop heureux d’en faire le sacrifice k mon pays. — 
Ah! mon ami, vous ne serez pas seul, s'ecrie Chabot d’un air in- 
spire : je veux partager cetle gloire avec vous. — Comme vous vou- 
drez; un est assez , deux peuvent mieux faire encore : mais il n’y a 
pas de gloire a cela; il faut que personne n’en sacbe rien. Avisons 
done aux moyens.’ 

“ Chabot se charge de les menager; pen de jours apris, il an- 
nonce k Graugeneuve qu’il a son monde , et que tout est pr£t. ‘ Eh 
bien! fixons I’inslant; nous nous rendrons au comity demain au 
soir ; j’en sortirai a dix beures et demie ; il faudra passer dans telle 
rue, peu frdquentde, ou il faut aposter les gens ; mais qu’ils sachent 
s’y prendre , il s’agit de bien nous tirer, et non pas de nous estro- 
pier. ’ On arrfite les beures, on convient des faits ; Grangeneuve va 
faire son testament , ordonne quelqiies affaires domestiques sans 
affectation , et ne manque pas an rendez-vons donn6. Chabot n’y pa- 
raissait point encore ; I’heure arrivde , il n’etait pas venu. Grange- 
neuve en conclut qu’il a abandonnd I’id^e du partage; mais croyant 
k I’execution pour lui , il part ; il prend le chemin convenu , le par- 
court d petits pas, ne rencontre personne au monde, repasse une 
seconde fois crainte d’erreur sur I’instant , et il est obligd de rentrer 
chez lui sain et sauf, mecontent de I’inutiUtd de sa preparation. Cha- 
bot se sauva des reproches par de miserables defaites , et ne de- 
menti! point la poltronnerie d’un pretre , ni I’hypocrisie d’lin ca- 
pucin. ” Portraits. P. 191-2-5. 
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GUILLAUME LE FRANC PARLEUR- 
L’HERMITE DE LA GUIANE. 


Paris, September 20, 1833. 

• ‘ II faut savoir capituler avec I’ignorance , la sottise et 
V amour propre , comme avec un ennemi sup4rieur en nom- 
bre." Hermitedela Guiane, vol. II. p. 219. Chap. “L’Komme insup- 
portable.” 

Well said, Monsieur Hermite,— Franc Parleur, — Jouy, — Homme 
insupportable , — aut quocunque nomine gaudes ! It is indeed 
very true, and he who can treat with thy saucy countrymen, and 
accompany thee in thy steady gravitation from the mediocrity of the 
first “ Hermite, ” down to the level of the concluding chapters of 
this last, below which the art of sinking can no further fall, shows 
himself a patient practiser of thy precept. But the epigraph 1 have 
prefixed is not merely valuable as an appropriate precept ; it con- 
tains so true, because so undesigned a portrait, as to be inestimable 
as a specimen of unsuspecting and unflattered auto-delineation. 

Throughout the ten volumes which M. Jouy has devoted to the 
analysis of Parisian manners, he is chargeable with that most 
revolting compound of levity and rancour; futility and bitterness, 
which seems to be the peculiar character of modern French writers, 
for whom the galling line of Pope, — ” the trifling head and the cor- 
rupted heart” — seems to have been written in the spirit of prophecy. 
England and the English are the targets against which the blunt 
and impotent shafts of their malignity are the most constantly aimed. 
It is in revling that country and people, to which they pay the sin- 
cerest homage by their very abortive efforts to disparage them, that they 
seek to pander to the mean and unworthy hostility of their country- 
men towards a rival nation which, too conceited openly to imitate, 
and too uncandid to confess their superior, they enviously strive 
falsely and fraudulently to degrade below their own standard. In 
the essayists this attempt is as ungrateful as it is preposterous, for 
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they are indebted to England exclusirely for their models. It is 
from the flowers of our literature they hare imbibed the aliment 
which gires them rigour to buzz around and try to sting us ; and if 
ashortseason of “sunny bliss" animates their insect tribes, it is from 
the rays of Addison and Goldsmith that the ririfying glow is derired. 

Of M. Jouy’s merit as a delineator of Parisian manners and habits. 
1 can be, obriously, no judge. If bis representation be just, the 
state of morals in the capital is of no rery edifying purity, as, ac- 
cording to bim, a cachemire shawl is a tempter against which scarce- 
ly any force of feminine rirtiie is proof; and intrigue and liber- 
tinism seem to hare lost nothing by the disappearance of that refined 
gallantry that was supposed to hare been their companion and pal- 
liatire in the Paris of the last century. Against one of the national 
rices, Jouy directs his energies with a zeal as consistent as it is inde- 
fatigable. He is the open and powerful foe to gaming, against 
which some of his most spirited and interesting papers are exclusire- 
ly directed. That it is a most widely spread and desperate rice 
in the French capital may be inferred from the number and com- 
plexion of the articles deroted to it, by a writer, who makes the 
pursuits and tastes of the metropolis his peculiar quarry. 

When I shall hare subjoined an extract, I shall take leare of the 
“ Hermite," I fear after haring exemplifled some of the ingratitude 
1 bare reprobated, in returning rituperation for amusement and 
instruction. The fact is that Jouy is a sprightly, intelligent writer, 
who treats of a great dirersity of subjects with ingenuity and talent, 
but who is not possessed of a fund either of knowledge or imagina- 
tion adequate to the heavy demands he has made upon both. He is 
one who, like most Frenchmen, cannot, or will not judge fairly 
when England conies into question. The lex talionis is bad law 
and worse equity, and not the less so because he who suffers by it is 
not entitled to complain of its unrighteousness. 

L’HOM.tE INSUPPORTABLE. 

“ Avec lies talens,dere8prit aides rertus, on se rend insupportable 
dans la soci^te par des defauts legers, mats qui se font sentir a tout 
moment. ” Voltaire. 

♦ *♦*♦♦* 

“ Un des travers les plus insupportables de Volsange, c’est de 
croire qu’il n’y a de jolies femmes que celles k qui il a fait la cour, et 
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d'^venements importanls que ceux dans lesqnels il a figure. Sa liaison 
arec M"* de*** et ses motions h I’assemblee constitutionnelle dont 
ii ^tait membre . son! les sujets intarissables de sa conversation. 11 y 
revient sans cesse, et, a quelque distance que vous le rejetiez, au 
nioyen d’une douzaine de transitions qu’il s’est faites, il se replace 
bientOt sur son terrain. On lui pardonnerait peut-^tre ce monopole 
de la conversation, qu’il n’exerce pas sans talent, s’il yeraployaitdes 
formes plus varies et moins tranchantes : mais il perore d’un ton 
aussi magistral ; au lieu de vous dire une chose toute simple, il vous 
la declare sisolennellement, qu’il vous donne toujours l’envied’6tre 
d’un autre avis que le sien, lors m^me que cet avis est le vOtre. Con- 
sent'll ^ vous faire une question, vous croyez pouvoir r^pondre; 
mais il vous arr^te ii chaque mot pour en avoir I’explication , et 
triompbe de I’impatience qu’il vous cause. Si quelqu’un ii table, pro- 
fitant de Textinclion de voix auquel il est heureusement sujet, par- 
vient k fixer , par quelque recit interessant , I’attention de la compa- 
gnie, il trouvera vingt moyens de la d^tourner, en parlant bas a ses 
voisins, et offrant k tous les convives I’un apres I’autre un mets qu’il 
adevantlui etdontpersonneneveut; ilincidentera sur des motspro- 
pres, sur des dates, oii dejoiiera le narrateur, en ^moussant le trait 
de son discours, ou en annon^ant d’avance le denouement de I’aven- 
ture qu’il raconte. ” V. 2. P. 219 , 220. 

In this admirable style are completed the traits of a portrait of 
which every one has known a hundred originals. 


ROMANS DE VOLTAIRE. 


Paris, September 26, 1833. 

“ Zadio, ” “ L’lng^nu, ” “ Babouc, ou le monde comme il va, ” 
“ Candide, ” and the “ Princesse de Babylone ” compose the con- 
tents of two volumes so entitled. The story of “ Jenni, ” which 
I once read with sufficient approbation to transcribe some passages 
from it into my common-place book, is omitted, and I therefore 
doubt the completeness of this collection. The recognised and un- 
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deniable merits of Voltaire as a writer ; his preeminence as a wit 
and satirist, and his mastery of style, are so abundantly exemplilied 
in every one of these tales, that in respect to their excellence in these 
particulars, nothing beyond a * simple suliTage in accordance with the 
voice of the entire world is requisite. Considered as philosophical 
treatises, “ doctors will differ ” respecting their deserts; but per- 
haps it is a mistake to regard them at all in that light; and in com- 
bating the theory of “ Candide ” with formality and seriousness, as 
I have done in a former letter *, 1 begin to suspect I have placed my- 
self in the ludicrous situation of a man who, wanting tact to perceive 
a joke, begins unseasonably and pedantically to reason, when he 
ought only to laugh. This appears the more probable, as the ten- 
dency of “ Babouc ” is totally to refute the principles of “ Candide,” 
the optimism of mundane institutions being the moral of the one; 
their depravity the theme of the other. 

I have made no extract adapted to this fleeting record, but con- 
sidering the number of citations from this author with which my va- 
rious memoranda abound, I may well say. 

Si monumenta queer as ^ circumspice. 


GUSTAVE, LE MAUVAIS SUJET. 

• Paris, October 1 , 1833. 

When a writer substitutes obscenity for. wit and intrigue for 
incident, it may be presumed without much uncharitableness, 
that in relating the exploits of a mauvais sujet, he is actuated by 
strong sympathy, at least, if not enditing something of a personal 
memoir, in which he is himself “the great sublime he draws.” 
Such a suspicion may well arise in the reader of this novel. It has 
no merit beyond that of presenting a succession of animated images 
of impurity. The hero exhibits nothing attractive of either respect 
or affection : he is a mere voluptuary, who, too coarse to feel the 

* Unpublished. 
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tenderness of love, has physical qualities which actuate and secure 
the promptest orratification of its sensuality. “ Gustave ” has con- 
firmed the judgment which two of its predecessors held suspended 
over the head of M. Paul de Kock; and I now confidently pronounce 
him to be a writer of vulgar mind and contemptible capacity; one 
who, like so many other apes of the licentiousness of the Faublas 
school, will sink into utter oblivion when their novelty be passed; 
and whose hour of annihilation will be accelerated according to 
the progressive sway of sound judgment, wholesome, right feeling, 
and correct taste. ’ 

This Blackguard, also,— the term is coarse, and for that reason 
the more applicable— dares to fling his dirt against our countrymen. 
A swindler is made to disguise himself as an Englishman, (De 
Kock had not the perception to see the compliment implied in the 
attempt to ridicule,) and the belter to sustain his part, assumes an 
air “ moiM b4te, nwitU insolent; ” the purpose of this masque- 
rade being to pilfer a merchant of a few bottles of wine. Is this a 
fair specimen of Parisian manners? I shrewdly suspect it is; and if 
so, can we wonder if so degraded a people are fast approaching 
that slate, when, in the words of an English statesman, they will 
only be formidable to their friends ! 

I consider myself lucky in having hit upon a passage for citation, 
which combines so many of the author’s peculiarities : 

“ Si Ton raisonnait avanl de s’abandonner i line terreurpanique; 
si Ton s’ecoutait avant de se disputer; si Ton refldchissait avant de 
faire line sotlise; si Ton se connaissait bien avant de se marier, 
alors les enfants n’auraient plus peiir de Croque-Mitaine, les jeunes 
filles ne trembleraient plus eii descendant S la cave, les villageois 
passeraient la nuit devant iin cimetiJre sans serrer les fesses et fer- 
mer les yeux; les jolies femmes liraient le soir, sans fr^niir, les ro- 
mans de lord Byron el d’Anne RadclifF; les Sarmates, les Hongrois 
et les Moldaves ne croiraient jdiis aiix vampires, les ^cossaisala 
double vue, les nourrices aux loups-garous , et tousles esprits 
faibles aux revenants , aux fantdmes et aux apparitions. Alors on 
verrait moins de guerres , parce qiie les soiiverains auraient des 
ambassadeurs qui ne s'occuperaient pas h se ddpasser dans les pro- 
menades (ce qui fit jadis coiiler bien dii sang); et que si cela leiir 
arrivait, ils tdeberaient d’en rendre leurs cochers responsables , et 

2 14. 
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non une population emigre, qui est obligee de prendre les armes, 
parce qu*un cheval en a passe un autre. Les gens qui ont dine et 
pass^ la soiree ensemble , ne ressembleraient pas tout a coup a des 
coqs furieux , parce que la politique deviendrait le sujet de la con- 
versation ; deux jeunes gens n’iraient pas se coiiper la gorge ou $e 
brAler la cervelle, parce que Tun aurait marchdsurlepied de Taulre ; , 
alors un jeune bomme marie n’irait pas avec des courtisanes qui 
peuvent lui donner des galanteries qu'il rapporlera a sa femme ; on 
n’irait pas h la roulette compromettre son honneur, et vider sa 
bourse en faveur de messieurs les fermiers des tripots ; on ne raet- 
trait pas a la loterie pour faire plaisir au gouvernement , et on ne 
fr^quenterait pas les grandes reunions ou Ton prodigue le punch, 
les glaces et les sorbets, que vous payez cent fois en un tour de creps 
ou d’^cart^. Alors un vieillard n’epouserait pas une jeune fille.; un 
jaloux, line coquette ; une femme sensible, un libertin; une femme 
rang^e, un ivrogne ; une femme aimable, un sot; etun bomme d’es- 
prit, une devote. Alors il y aurait quelques bons manages, et les 
enfants ne ressembleraient pas si souvent aux amis de la maison. ” 

r. 1. P. 157-8-9-40. 


JACQUES LE FATALISTE. 


, Paris, October 17,1833, 

The resemblance of this irregular, digressive, planless .maze of 
eccentricity, to “ Tristram Shandy,” is so close and obvious, that 
I had not advanced many pages before seeing reason to arraign ei- 
ther Diderot or Sterne of glaring plagiary, leaving it to better lite- 
rary chronologers to determine the question of anteriority , and at- 
tach the reproach accordingly. My unassisted competence to decide 
the matter was however established by a passage towards the con- 
clusion of “ Jacques, ” in which, ibis similarity is noticed, and the 
claim to originality sought to be left doubtful ; each of which facts 
1 take to be equivalent to a plea of guilty. If “ Tristram Shandy ” had 
not pre-existed, it is not very easy indeed to imagine how it could 
have been mentioned at all ; and that a Frenchman would waive a 
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claim to original invention on the part of his country or himself, 
in favour of *‘a natural enemy,” is a supposition to which in the an- 
nals of time I believe no one individual of that vain-glorious nation 
was ever guilty of giving likelihood. 

Judging from the few and unconnected chapters of “ Tristram 
Shandy ” that I have ever read, the English humorist excels the French 
copyist in alb the attributes of a good writer, besides invention, 
that primary criterion of the man of genius. The learning so 
whimsically but ably interwoven into the English work, and in it- 
self so varied and curious , is totally wanting to the imitation ; 
whilst the humour and individuality of the respective characters are 
preserved with a force and consistency, and the smut and double 
meaning refined to a delicacy and piquancy in Sterne, to which the 
coarser pen of Diderot approaches to nothing like a competition. 

The following negligent, unfinished passage is the one I have al- 
ready adverted to. 

“ Voici le second paragraphe, copi^ de la vie de Tristram Shan- 
dy^ S moins que I’entretien de Jacques le Fataliste ei son maltre ne 
soit anterieur h cct ouvrage, et que le ministre Sterne ne soit le pla- 
giaire, ce que je ne crois pas, mais, par une estime toute particu- 
li^re de M. Sterne, que je distingue de la plupart des litterateurs de 
sa nation , dont I’usage assez frequent est de nous voler , et de nous 
dire des injures. ” F. 4. P. 124-5. 

The number of Sterne’s imitators has brought his peculiar style 
into pretty general disesteem ; perhaps as much from proving its 
facility, as from giving prominence to its blemishes. It is indeed 
manifest that a writer of these incoherent fragments dispenses him- 
self from that which I believe all good writers find the most ar- 
duous and troublesome part of their business : the giving order and 
arrangement to their ideas. It is equally plain that an author who 
assumes the privilege of breaking off a narrative or a discussion when 
and bow he pleases, may always shelter himself under these abrupt- 
nesses from the exposure of an exhausted invention or expended 
dialectic vigour. It is an invention too much suited to hide the 
nakedness of the land,” to entitle even its most successful practisers 
to rank with the master-spirits to whom the world pay a cheerful 
and perennial tribute. Accordingly the favour of Rabelais, Sterne, 
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et hoc genus omne^ isatthis day, I fancy, pretty much restricted to 
the affected and vulgar, whose admiration is in the inverse ratio of 
their comprehension. 


MfiMOIRES DU CARDINAL DE RETZ. 


Nous estimerons davantageles verlus denos conlemporains et lehonheur dont 
nous jouissons; nous soufTi-irons avec plus depatience les maux resultant de toules 
les institutions des bommes , quand nous saurons ce qu'ont el^ reellcment nos 
ancetres. 

SisMOXDi. Histoire de la chute de I* Empire Rotnain. 

November 20, 1833. 

The world does not grow worse as it grows old : to this comfor- 
table conviction every one will arrive in proportion to his intimacy 
with the times as erroneously termed the good^ as the olden, 1 
question if in Paris, demoralised as it is, a political strife could now 
be maintained with such a total absence of all honourable principle 
as characterized the intrigues of the Ft'onde ; and sure I am that 
neither there nor any where else in Christendom, would the clergy 
be now distinguished by the disgraceful prominence which marked 
their conduct in that famous insurrection. There is at this day a 
veil of decency shrouding every surplice of every sect, thick enough 
to protect the humblest of them from the least of the foul stains 
that polluted the purples of Richelieu anti De Retz , to say nothing 
of the mongrel tribes of abbes, half clergy , half laity, but wholly 
profligate, who found the examples set them from on high, of loo 
easy and agreeable adoption not to have accurately copied them. 
Cardinal de Retz seems to have just had enough respect for reli- 
gion, and enough consciousness of his own moral character, to in- 
spire him with an invincible repugnance to embrace the ecclesiasti- 
cal state ; and to do him justice, it was not until he was foiled in a 
proposed clandestine marriage, and shut out from every other road 
to fortune by the loss of his early patron, that he sferiously prepa- 
red himself for the inheritance to the Archbishoprick of Paris, a fa- 
mily appanage then enjoyed by his uncle. Little respectable as is 
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ihe character they develop , I found the early portions of these me- 
moirs, containing matter purely personal to the author, infinitely 
the most entertaining. Indeed when be embarks in sedition and 
intrigue, he leads the reader through such an inexplicable maze of 
plottiug, cheating, mining and countermining ; such an intricate 
game of foul play among the most fraudulent party of gamblers that 
ever earned the name of “ Hell ” for their theatre, that 1 was often 
tempted to throw dow'n the volume in perplexity and disgust, and 
cry with Mercutio— “ A plague of both your houses. ” Of all the 
crowds of busy bustling actors exhibited in De Retz’s animated dra- 
ma, there is scarcely one for whom we can feel anything but con- 
tempt or abhorrence. I must however, in conformity with the ac- 
count to which 1 desire to turn historical reading, without further 
preamble, attempt a summary of the curious transactions contained 
in these pages. 

So early as the close of Richeljeu’s life and administration, the 
tendency to popular disorders manisfested itself in France. The 
Count de Soissons, a branch of the royal family, having felt him- 
self aggrieved in some manner that does not appear, seems to have 
been the first leader of the disaffected. Between him and the 
author a very confidential intercourse soon sprang up, and on the 
Count’s escape from Paris to Sedan in 1641 to avoid arrest, the 
hopeful pupil of St. Vincent of Paulo was left behind to keep up 
the agitation there. After supplanting Cardinal Richelieu, (a pedant 
in love, *) in some of his amours, on his own account, he lays a 
plot to assassinate him on his patron’s; but, probably because it 
accidentally and narrowly failed of success, he expresses great com- 
punction for his share in the enterprise. Meantime the Count de 
Soissons joins the Austrians who had invaded France ; commands 
them at the battle of Marfee near Sedan, which he gains, but is killed 
in action, and so was extinguished the civil war almost at its out- 
break. This result having deprived our hero of his earthly patron, 
determined him to attach himself to the heavenly oue to whom he 
had already been, and was to be, so faithful a servant or iu other 
words, he at once look orders. Richelieu died the next year (1642), 
and Louis XIII. the year after. Louis XIV. being then an infant of 
three years old, the regency devolved on his mother Anne of Austria, 

’• Vide “ MCmoires. ’’ 
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daughter to Philip III. of Spain. It is a curious fact that the Queen’s 
first act was to offer the ministry to De Retz’s father, and it. was 
only from his refusing it, as incompatible with the life of retirement 
and sanctity he had adopted, that Mazarin was chosen. The four 
first years of the regency being, as the author says, borne along by 
the impulse which Richelieu had given the royal authority, passed 
calmly for the public, and were only enlivened for the author by 
alternations of gallantry, duelling and preaching. It was in 1647 
that the first blow w'as struck of that collision which so long con- 
tinued between the court and city : the immediate occasion of the 
quarrel was the refusal of the parliament to sanction the imposition 
of a tax upon commodities entering Paris. The court of aids and 
chamber of accounts having united with the parliament, a war of 
remonstrances and recriminations was waged, until the victory of 
Lens gained in 1648 by the Prince of Conde over the Spaniards, 
tempted the court to risque that fatal rock to Bourbon fortunes— 
a coup d'etat. Returning from the Te Deum^ the King’s guards 
arrested Broussel, counsellor of the great chamber, and so fired the 
train. The populace instantly broke out into open insurrection, but 
were speedily appeased by the exertions of De Retz, w^ho w^as even 
slightly wounded in bis efforts to make peace. Characteristically 
enough, the "court ridiculed the danger and those who befriended 
them in it, as soon as it was over, and the Queen even said that the 
Co-adjutor wounded himself— an imputation which will not seem 
at all incredible to his reader. Stung however by this treatment, 
he resolved to show his power; collected the mob which was devoted 
to him, and ordered the erection of a barricade against the guard 
of the Palais Royal; thus baptizing the war of which this act was the 
opening. The court were speedily compelled to release Broussel, 
but after so much paltering and dupery, that the act had none of the 
popularity it sought, so that the discontent continued to smoulder 
on until the revival of a law of 1617 against foreigners intermeddling 
in state affairs— a law originally enacted against the Marechal D’Ancre,. 
but now levelled against Mazarin. The Queen upon this attack 
carried off the King to Ruel, which provoked the still stronger 
measure of seizing and applying the royal resources to Ihe common 
defence. Paris was now formally besieged by the royalists, and 
remained invested until the ratification of peace on the 11th of 
March 1649, gave the court a peaceful re-entry into the city. The 
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King was received, says the reverend demagogue, “ Comme les Rois 
onl toujoursele, et seronl loujours regus; c’est-a-dire avec des accla- 
mations qui ne sigiiificiit rien que pour ceux qui prennent plaisir a 
$e flatter. " In fact the peace was nothing better than a hollow 
truce. The Prince of Conde, who held royal state in Paris, took 
umbrage with the Minister, and conjointly with his brother, the 
Prince of Conti, and Monsieur, the Duke of Orleans, (the Coadju- 
tor’s patrons) placed himself at the head of the malcontents in par- 
liament, who pressed for the banishment of Mazarin and the dis- 
missal of the sub-ministers. The Princes ( as the Condes are always 
called ) were arrested at tlie beginning of the next year (1630) and 
confusion became worse confounded. On their liberation in the 
ensuing March they returned to Paris, when De Retz, having made 
a special treaty with the Queen that he would not unite with them, 
yet still not desert his patron. Monsieur, seems to have verified the 
adage of the two stools ; as he narrowly escaped assassination from 
the hand of the celebrated Rocbefoucault, an adherent of the 
Princes', and at the same time, could never disarm the hatred and 
distrust of the court party. The object of this manoeuvre appears 
to have been to unite the court w ith Monsieur in soliciting the Car- 
dinalatc, to w hich he appears to have attached an extravagant value ; 
if it were so, he succeeded, as his nomination arrived in 1632, 
without rendering him more faitliful either to his God or his King. 
Louis being declared of age that year and immediatly leaving Paris 
for Bonrges, whilst the Prince went to agitate Guienne, the scene of 
action was for a while changed, and Paris left to the vacillating and 
inconsistent measures of Monsieur and the Parliament, neither of 
whom were nearly violent enough for the Cardinal’s taste. Some 
indecisive fighting took place in the provinces to enable the prince 
to force his w ay back to the capital, whereby he committed (accord- 
ing to the author,) the fatal error of leaving his army under inex- 
perienced commanders opposed to .the royalists under Turenne. 
The court also speedily drew towards Paris, and at Compiegne the 
Cardinal received his cap from the King’s hand ; preached before their 
majesties at St. Germain’s on All-Saints; and on the following day, * 
while he was servilely going to thank tliem for their presence, he 
was arrested and sent to Vincennes for a whole year. From Vin- 
cennes he was transferred to Nantes, whence he escaped first to 
Spain; ultimately to Italy, with his arrival in which country the 
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work terraioates. His latter misfortunes were brought on him 
chiefly by the machinations* of the Abbe Fouquet, who following 
his own precedent, first seduced his mistress M“® de Chevreuse 
from him, and then sought to ruin himself. 

Such are a few outlines of those topics, and transactions most 
fully treated upon, in these volumes, professing to be the philoso- 
phical production of a philosophical writer. A number of the 
incidents are so obscure and entangled that it is not possible to 
ascertain their springs or tendency. Nor does this arise from any 
fault of stj le, or deficiency of intelligence in De Retz, but is strongly 
and repeatedly remarked upon by himself as affording a proof how 
totally the common run of historians who are placed only before 
the curtain, must mislead the world, when even the efficient actors 
in the drama are so often at fault upon the concatenation of its 
plot. But he himself has shown forth enough of falsehood, frand 
and circumvention to content the appetite and establish the system 
of the veriest Timon that ever professed misanthropy. 

Having attempted to extract the essence, 1 shall not lengthen this 
already extended notice by any citation. 

Cardinal De Retz was born in 1614 ; died in 1679. 


LE MIE PRIGIONI. 


Paris, December 28, 1833. 

It is such narratives as this that establish the different effects 
wrought on the human mind by the general, abstract, conviction 
of a fact, and by a close and distinct view of its operation in a par- 
ticular instance. Every one knew with what an iron hand the 
despotism of Austria grasped her ill-gotten possessions in Italy : no 
person required evidence of the thrall and captivity in which 
^ she held the thoughts and actions of her compelled subjects in these 
fair regions-, yet the appe*arance of“Le Mie Prigioni” seems to 
have struck us with all the horror of a terrible, novel, and unima- 
gined revelation ; so that it would seem as if the secrets of the direful 
prison-house of absolutism were now first disclosed to the amazed 
and panic-stricken world. Since Christ himself and his immediate 
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followers first prostrated the throne of the tyrant and the allar of 
the idol by the arms of meekness, endurance and forgiveness, 
never perhaps, has there arisen a power more calculated to paralyze 
the merciless grasp of the tyrant, or to concenter and invigorate 
Ihe force of opinion which is already rapidly mining, and will 
soon openly storm its strongholds, than has been evoked by this 
gentle, admirable, saint-like being. In his unvarnished tale of 
sufferings, which it seems equally incredible that man should 
provoke, as that man could inflict; in his patience, his charity, 
his forgiveness, he has indeed kindled a flame of indignation 
against his oppressors, which the highest wrought picture of suffer- 
ing, the most declamatory appeals to revenge and justice, would 
have failed in awakening; and seems thus literally to have verified 
the Scripture promise — “ Do good to him that hates you, for thus 
shall you heap coals of fire upon his head.” 

The incidents related by Silvio Pellico are few, simple and mourn- 
ful. By a touching suitableness, sorrow, in striking him, seems 
to have lighted upon a congenial spirit, organized with a suscepti- 
bility to feel its pressure with the keenest intensity. Like Gray, he 
appears as if from bis earliest days, “ Melancholy mark’d him for her 
own,” and so strongly does this sense of his fitness to a wayward 
destiny seize upon his reader, that although in our affection for 
Silvio Pellico, we should all wish to know him happy, no one I 
think would wish to see him merry, or to divest him of that drapery 
of mourning which casts its folds so gracefully about his character 
in our imagination. Ten years of unmitigated captivity; fora while 
at Milan; next at Venice, where the infamous torture of the 
middle ages, by the alternation of the pionibi and the subterranean 
dungeon, was not forgotten; and lastly at Spielberg in Moravia, was 
the penalty paid by Silvio and his companions in misery, for having 
a heart to feel, and a voice to lament their unhappy country. At 
the last named fortress, when the number of victims had been 
pretty well thinned by the murders committed on them, a favoured 
few w ere liberated by the clemency of the modern Caesar, after , 
languishing ten of the best years of their lives in chains and dun- 
geons ; fed on the diet, and clothed in the garb of the meanest and 
most infamous criminals. Une reads all this with a degree of feverish 
excitement which perhaps scarcely any other narrative ever yet 
presented an equal array of motives to stimulate. It is not alone 
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honest iadignation against an imperial assassin ; it is not merely a 
heart-rending sympathy with one of the purest and most spotless 
victims that ever fell under the sacrificial knife, that stirs and 
ferments in our bosoms at the recital. It is shame for our age — that 
age whose progeny boastfully claims for it the silent but resistless 
influence that mitigates in their exercise the evils of institutions 
w hich it has not yet acquired sufficient force to abolish in theory. 
It is shame, burning shame for dur country ,^tbat boasted asylum of 
freedom, which in the hour of its triumph, when its voice to exhort, 
or its arm to arrest, would have been omnipotent in the councils of 
Europe; by the basest tergiversation abandoned one of the fairest por- 
tionsof that Europe to the scourge of a modern Vandal : — it is besides, 
and perhaps paramount to all this, with something of shuddering 
apprehension , of bodily fear, that we are reminded that it was 
yesterday ; under our eyes ; in the very scenes of our heedless 
journeying, that those crimes were perpetrated ; not iti the agitation 
of narrowly escaped danger ; not in a moment of irrepressil\|e 
exasperation, but with cold-blooded, calculating, unrelenting 
cruelty, for which a parallel must be sought in the annals of the 
true Caesars alone. But is it at least over ? No such thing. Many 
of Silvio’s hapless companions were left behind him, and no doubt 
yet “ groan on, and with their tears refresh the souls,” of this 
modern Tiberius and his Sejanus, Metternich. The Polish revolu- 
tion too has conferred upon another “ purple Tyrant,” a splendid 
field for the exercise of vengeance which shall eclipse, if to eclipse 
be possible, the achievements of bis Austrian ally ; and doubtless 
Prussia, Sardinia and Naples could furnish their full quota of poli- 
tical suffering, if prison w alls had echoes. But let us hope that the 
fifth act of the tragedy is about to open : that the authenticated slow, 
but sure chastisement of God will not much longer delay to crush 
his impious delegates ; and that this open scorn and defiance of all 
justice and humanity, at a moment when popular rights are ap- 
proaching with giant strides to their due ascendancy, is a proof 
of that insanity which so often precedes and betokens destruc- 
tion, as to have originated the celebrated apophthegm— 

“ Quo 9 Jupiter vult perdere, priiis dementat. 

Within the period included in the preceding dates, I have read 
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“ le Mie Prigioni ” twice over : first in an excellent French trans- 
lation enriched with notes and explanations, and afterwards in the 
exquisite melody of the original. 

I append a sketch of the author’s early life with a passing notice 
of some of his intimates, in the style of which will be remarked the 
deep melancholy which retrospects upon by-gone and irrevocable 
happiness never fail to create. 

“ Nato da’ piu amorevoli parenti, in quella coiidizione che non 
h poverty, e che, avvicinandoli quasi egualmente al povero ed al ricco, 
t’ agevola il vero conoscimenlo de’due stali, — condizione ch’io re- 
puto la pi(i vantaggiosa per collivare gli affetti ; — io, dopo un’in- 
fanzia consolata da dolcissime cure domestiche, era passato a Lioiie 
presso tin vecchio cugino materno, ricchissimo e degnissiina dell^ 
sue ricchezze, ove tutto ci6 che pub esservi d’incanto per un cuore 
bisognoso d’eleganza e d’ amore avea deliziato il primo fervore della 
mia gioventu : di li tomato in Italia, e domiciliato co’ genitori a 
Milano, avea proseguilo a studiare ed amare la societa ed i libri , 
non trovando che amici egregi, e lusinghevole plauso. Monti e Fos- 
colo, sebbene avversarii fra loro, m ’erano benevoli egualmente. 
M*afiezionai piu a quest’ ultimo ; e siffatto iracondo uomo, che colie 
sue asprezze provocava tanli a disamarlo, era per me tutto dolcezza 
e cordiality, ed io lo riveriva teneramente. Glialtri letterati d’onorc 
m’amavano anch’ essi, com’ io liriamava. Niunainvidia, niuna calun- 
nia m’ assali mai, od almeno erano di gente si screditata che non 
potea nuocefe. Alla caduta del regno d’ Italia, mio padre avea ri- 
portato il suo domicilio a Torino, col resto della famiglia, ed io 
procraslinando di raggiungere si care persone, avea finito per rima- 
nermi a Milano, ove tanta felicita mi circondava, da non sapermi 
indurre ad abbandonarla. 

Fra altri ottimi amici, tre, in Milano, predominavano siil mio 
cuore, D. Pietro Borsieri, Monsign. Lodovico di Breme, ed il conte 
Luigi Porro Lambertenghi. Vi s’ aggiunse in appresso il conte Fe- 
derigo Confalonieri. Faltomi educatore di due bambini di Porro, 
io era a quelli come un padre, ed al lor padre come un fratello. In 
quella casa affiiiiva tutto cio non solo, che avea di piu colto la citta, 
ma copia di ragguardevoli viaggiatori. Ivi conobbi la Staei, Schle- 
gel, Davis, Byron, Uobhoiise, Brougham, e molti altri illustri di 
varie parti d’Europa. Ob quanto rallegra, e quanto stimola ad in- 
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gentilirsi, la conoscenza degli uomini di merito ! Si, io era felice ! io 
non avrei mutata la mia sorte con quella d’un principe ! — E da 
sorte SI gioconda balzare tra sgherri, passaredi carcere in carcere, e 
finire per essere strozzato, o perire nei ceppi ! 

Capo L. P. 178-9-80. 
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Paris, January 20 1 834. 

From the totality intimated by this title are to be excepted the 
“Hours of Idleness,” and “Don Juan, ” the former omitted by my 
own choice ; the latter by that of my auditress, to whom the re- 
mainder was read aloud. When I reflected that in these notices of 
so much that has been written by and of Lord Byron, J have added 
altogether so large a contribution to the latter, and in the fulness 
of my remarks upon his works in detail, have reserved so little to 
be added upon them in the gross, 1 felt such a discouragement in 
commencing the present article as to have been half tempted to 
carry it no further than the title and marginal dates, to serve as a 
record of so many evenings’ occupation. However I can at least 
collect and recapitulate what has been dispersedly noted, and per- 
haps add something that is new, in as much as an important de- 
. partment of the poet’s writings — his tragedies — were hitherto 
unknown to me, and some even of the more popular poems, nearly 
so. That his dramatic power has strongly excited my admiration, 
is educible from the fact, that of the entire collection I retain the 
deepest impression of “ Marino Faliero,” and of all the single works 
of the author, excepting the hybrid “ Don Juan,” should perhaps 
incline to cite that tragedy as the highest effort of his genius. How 
sagacious, at least how lucky, appears to have been the advice given 
by ( I believe, ) Moore*, not to depart from historic warrant in this 
play, by making the Doge the victim of jealousy, and what a splendid 
monument of noble pride sustaining the impotence of age has re- 
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suited from the adoption of that advice! Othello was the dangerous 
precedent held out to the author for avoidance. Has he not however, 
in this tragedy, mated Shakspeare upon, if possible, even higher 
ground— ^his Lear? And if he had pursued his original design, might 
we not have had a resemblance of the one sublime creation, of the 
same sort as we now possess of the other— the resemblance of si- 
milar materials wrought into dissimilar combinations by the creative , 
powers of two original minds? From this magnificent play, and 
still more from “ Werner, ” the reader conceives a stronger con- 
viction of Lord Byron’s matchless facility of versification, than from 
any of his narrative or satiric poems. The language in each, but 
more especially the latter, flows on in such an easy, natural cur- 
rent, that were it not for its exquisiie cadence we should fancy we 
were perusing familiar prose : no verbal strain, no inversion of 
phrase, no suspension of the sense to await the progress of the 
diction, is once perceptible. All is graceful, facile and fluent.— “ Not 
laborious, but lucky. ” To Manfred, ” that wild wonder of 
exalted genius, this remark is more apposite still, after having seen 
some'of its raw material. A collection of hurried notes upon a 
pedestrian excursion of a few days in Switzerland — fragments 
thrown out so rough and unwrought from the native mine, that one 
is at some trouble to perceive their coherence, have, with hardly 
a transposition, scarcely more manipulation than marshalling them 
into metrical lines, furnished all the sublime imagery of that mighty 
conception ! Wbat an extraordinary production of nature was 
Lord Byron ! how great at once; and how little, like the “man of 
destiny ” to whose place in the world’s regard he seems immediately 
to have succeeded, changing and bettering the object of man’s ad- 
miration from an intellect measured by stupendous but pernicious 
practical achievements, to one directed to more truly glorious, 
because bloodless and beneficial triumphs ! We have Lord Byron 
pouring forth the loftiest inspirations of poetry in the same breath 
that he utters the lack-a-daisical desire to die of consumption, 
because the women would say it was interesting : planning the 
regeneration of Greece in the same paragraph that he refutes the 
sugar-boiler’s charge of plagiarism : dissecting the human heart with 
all the profbund skill of a philosopher, and with inconceivable 
want of tact, concentrating malignant attention to a slight personal 
defect for which he bad the weakness to blush, by the very awkward- 
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ness of the efforts he made for its concealment ! But bow well 
are those discrepancies paralleled by his immediate predecessor on 
the summit of Fame’s temple. Napoleon, the victor in a thousand 
battles; the master and liege-lord of vassal Emperors and prostrate 
Kings; the achiever of all but universal monarchy, like a sturdy 
beggarman in an almshouse, squabbling with a petty officer about 
his rations, and dying at last out of spite because be was not styled 
Emperor, when he could not call his own, even so much as the 
spot of earth his lifeless clay was to occupy! Almost literally con- 
tending for the paper coronet once deemed the most galling 
mockery of degraded ambition, to be placed on that brow which a 
little before bad been encircled with the diadem of Charlemagne ! 
The moralist who finds “ tongues in trees, and books in the run- 
ning brooks,” will not fail to detect various “ fine issues ” in all 
these anomalies. Perhaps, will he say, it is to console humbler 
natures, that they are taught that if they have less of the ore of high 
genius, they have less of the alloy with which it is debased : perhaps 
it is to shame and extinguish a profane worship, that the idol's 
“ fcetof clay, ” arerevealed. I could not close this article without 
paying a tribute of admiration to tlie scene of the supernatural visit 
to the Renegade in the “ Siege of Corinth” — a delineation so unearth- 
ly, yet natural and vivid, that the eye seems to behold the vision 
as it reads, and the blood chills at its verisimilitude. I have said 
before, and I repeat now more deliberately, that in my opinion Lord 
Byron cannot be deemed an immoral writer ; if he exhibits the for- 
bidden fruit, he too plainly discovers the serpent couched under- 
neath, to have disserved the cause of virtue. To reiterate the 
well-known comparison, he always represents sensual pleasure too 
much as the fabled apple of the Dead Sea ; fair without, but dust and 
ashes within, to invest it with much attractiveness. 

Thus have 1, invitd Minervd, accomplished a task which how- 
ever devoid of other merit has at least that of containing a mature and 
concentrated opinion upon an extensive variety of poetry and its 
author: an opinion formed upon a recent perusal, effected with that 
exactitude and attention which reading aloud demands. 1 have 
throughout found nothing to alter the sentiments 1 have previously 
expressed, which however, being derived from partial and hasty 
glances, cannot pretend to the same deliberation as the present article. 
And thus I take my leave of Lord Byron. 
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Paris, February 3, 1834. 


Mr. Ladtocat the bookseller having fallen into pecuniary difficul- 
ties after the last French revolution, a number of the literary nota- 
bilities of the day combined together for the production of a joint 
stock miscellany of which Paris should form the subject, and the 
recruital of M. Ladvocat’s finances, the object. To this scheme 
a hundred and one original subscribersappeared, whence the second 
title of the book, and as each agreed to furnish two papers, mate- 
rials for ten octavo volumes were in due season supplied. The 
work acquired such popularity in its progress, that upon the com- 
pletion of its original design, new contributors were found willing 
to enlarge it. The “capital of Fmropean civilization, ” as the French 
writers with characteristic modesty term theirs, was not yet exhaus- 
ted, and two supplemental volumes accordingly ensued. Neither 
was this all; three more are promised, and heaven knows how far 
they may “ stretch on unto the crack of doom, ” if the disgraceful 
inferiority of the later additions do not correct their own evil. It ap- 
pears therefore that the “ Livre des Cent-et-Un,” like the royal pre- 
rogative of Great Britain in the last century, “ has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished;” that with the indiscretion often 
generated by success, M. Ladvocat forgetting the salutary ne 
quid nimis maxim, persists in the conversion of a diet into a dose, 
against which even the capacious stomachs of his countrymen for 
all that concerns their boasted capital and boasted selves, has at last 
revolted. It is a pity when the end that should crown, thus muti- 
lates and disfigures a work ; and that work one which bad it been 
confined to its primary design and limits, would have afforded so 
much ground for eulogy. The “ Hermites” of Jouy have obviously 
and necessarily supplied the model of “ Paris; ” but the modern 
work not only surpasses its predecessor as much as a partitioned 
labour upon so multifarious a subject might be expected to excel tbe 
effort of an unassisted individual, but steers remarkably clear of all 
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those faults of national temperament so utterly disgusting in Jouy. 
Besides its very liberal allotment of literary, historical, and anec- 
dotic merit, the “ Livre des Cent-et-Un ” is still more honourably 
distinguished for the fearless independence of its bearing; a general 
absence of the flippant arrogance with which Frenchmen discuss 
theirownand theiriiation’s merits, and of thespleneticand petty hatred 
with which they decry thoseof their great rival and model. If there be 
a little good-humoured indulgence to Parisian vices, they are neither 
palliated nor denied: as was said of Voltaire, if the writers touch the 
hat, they tread on the toe at the same time, and I should think many 
a French corn has smarted at the papers upon the destruction of 
the church of St. Germain TAuxerrois; of the Archbishop’s palace, 
and some other stains upon the “ trois jours ” glory. Taking the 
present as an impartial and intelligent representation of the state of 
society, and the intellectual rank of the French capital, I should 
think London had little cause to fear its competition in either de- 
partment. The bourgeois of Paris, according to the pleasant 
article dedicated to him, is a person of no exalted respectability. 
Selfishness within its narrowest limits, seems to be his polar star. 
He never, like the citizen of Loudon, appears to consider himself an 
important constituent part of the great social and political machine, 
but lives within himself and for himself. The Gamin again is not 
a whit superior either in intellectual or moral endowments to the 
Lazzarone of Naples ; in the composition of that numerous class the 
Grisette^^"' gallantry, partly for profit and partly for pleasure, 
seems to be the paramount ingredient; and of the house porter, 
dishonesty, prying insolence, and vulgar despotism are the distin- 
guishing characteristics. When to this is added the desperate, 
frantic spirit of play that animates all classes from the prince to the 
crocheteur^ and seems to be the immedicable endemic of the soil, 
surely we shall not form a very high estimate of any class, nor con- 
sequently of the total. Although I bear in my recollection several 
able articles from Messrs. Jay, Jal, Salvandy; Mennechet, Janin, 
Peyronnet, Madame Collin, and some others, I do not revoke my 
opinion that the general execution of the “Livre des Cent-et-Un ” 
does not tend to establish first-rate literary claims for its contri- 
butors, the elect of France. It may not unaptly be compared to 
their great cosmopolitan bazaar, the Palais Royal, where every ima- 
ginable taste may find something suitable ; where much brilliancy, 
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more tinsel, and abundant rubbish, are respectively set off to the 
best advantage ; where gems of rather questionable water, and 
flimsy setting, take their places among much palpable “ imitation 
d"or, ” and vingt-cinq sous articles, but where all the marchands 
agree in exhibiting their entire w ealth at the shop window, or on the 
passage counter. So it is pretty much with the writers of the Cent- 
et-un, \ou perceive a universal effort about them to strike with 
novelty ; to dazzle by their brilliancy, and above all, to leave nothing 
unsaid. In disregard of their compatriot’s wise maxim, that “ le secret 
(Vennuyer est celui de tout dire^^' they elaborate their own and 
the reader’s imaginations to the fatigue and exhaustion of both. Not 
satisfied with starting a happy idea, they never quit it until they have 
run it down ; instead of opening a train of imagery to be pursued ac- 
cording to the reader’s fancy, they rush with him into the wildest 
and remotest ramifications of a wilderness they have penetrated 
without guide or compass, and when they have perplexed and tired 
both themselves and their companion in beating about the pathless 
thickets , and scratching their limbs through briars and brakes, 
they suddenly decamp and leave the poor follower to extricate him- 
self as he may. In all the diversities of style discernible amongst 
the variety of writers of opposite tempers, ages, habits, and politics, 
the most momentous opposition of all, this identity of manner is 
constantly recognizable. In the Cent-et~un^ you find some wit, 
some humour, abundant antitheses, smart, sprightly narrative, 
light and poignant satire and easy smooth discussion, but not a par- 
ticle of what is great, generous or lofty : no appeals to the nobler 
or better principles of nature, nor anything to exalt our estimate 
either of ourselves or those whose community of species with us 
we are reminded of. Every thing is worldly ; indicative of a heart- 
less, artificial state of society, with which its delineators themselves 
are too deeply tainted to be able to conceive or appeal to anything 
of a better or more exalted standard. 

M. Dupin, the president of the Chamber of Deputies, has contri- 
buted a very excellent abstract of the history of the last revolution : 
it was too long to transcribe, and too replete with matter to be 
abridged. I have therefore given merely the introduction. 

LA. REVOLUTION DE JUILLET 1850. 

“ La vigueur et la promptitude de Taction . Timmensite des re- 
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sultals, font des dv^nements de juillet le plus grand fait bistorique 
dont le souvenir puisse ^Ire transmis a la post^rit^. 

‘‘ Quelques jours ont suffi pour ofFrir au monde cet ^tonnant 
spectacle : les lois oulragees par un gouvernement qui avait jure 
<le les respecter ; la violence et le meurtre employes pour soutenir 
cette insurrection du pouvoir coxAve I’ordre l^galement ^tabli ; un 
peuple de citoyens improvisant la resistance contre une injuste 
agression , et courant aux armes pour defendre ses droits ; des trou- ' 
pes d’^lite vaincuespar une h^rolque population , le courage civil se 
montrant I’egal du courage militaire; des hoinmes d’etat r^gulari- 
sant la victoire et travaillant pour assurer la liberte avec autant 
d'ardeur qu’on en avait mis pour la conqu^rir; un prince en qui 
les vertus privees avaient revele les vertus publiques, et dont la 
famille , apr^s lui , donnait de longs gages ^ I’avenir, appele k se 
mettre h la t^te de ses concitoyens , accourant au milieu d'eux par^ 
de ces couleurs nationales qu'il avait port^es dans sa jeunesse , et 
qui devenaient une seconde fois le symbole de la d^livrance d’un 
grand peuple ; les lois retablies, Tordrc public renaissant k sa voix , 
le credit soulenu , la paix conservee ; la plus vieille dynastie de 
I’Europe punie par la perte irrevocable de la plus belle des cou- 
ronnes; un gouvernement national assis sur les bases solides d*un 
pacte librement olfert et franchement accept^ : tant de glorieux 
^venements accomplis dans le court espace d’un demi mois , sans 
reaction, sansqu’il en ait codt^ la vie k un seul homme d^sarme! 
Quel spectacle ! quel sujet de meditation pour les peuples ! quelle 
lecon pour les rois ! quel magnifique sujet pour un historien ! ” 

Dupiif , alne. 

Les trois Ordonnances du 26 juillet, 

“ La premiere suspend la liberte de'Ia presse, la deuxieme an- 
nule les elections , la troisieme institue un nouveau syst^me elec- 
toral. ” 
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Pari«, February 16, 1834. 

I PiHD Yery great difficulty in elaborating any thing like a consist- 
ent notice of this work, or avoiding the utterance of paradoxes 
almost amounting to contradictions, so conflicting were the impres- 
sions its different portions produced upon me; impressions ranging 
between the very highest admiration and the uttermost disgust. The 
key to this anomaly is to be found in a fact which gives rather a 
preponderance to the unfavourable scale of appreciation of the 
whole production — that the biographer who appears to have had 
little personal acquaintance with his subject, and less affection for 
or sympathy with him, writes undique collatis membris. When 
Davy is made his own spokesman, as he fortunately often is, I 
think nothing can be much more delightful than the extracts; there 
was so much of the wisdom and learning of the philosopher clothed 
with the imagination of the poet in the writings of that eminently 
gifted being, that they are in my opinion more calculated to satisfy / 
the longings for fruit and foliage together ; to gratify the desire for 
simultaneous instruction and amusement, than any other writings 
that can be named, except perhaps the miscellaneous ones of his 
mighty precursor Lord Bacon. On the other hand, the particulars 
of one of the most remarkable and honourable events in Davy’s 
life, his visit to Paris during the empire, when it formed as it were 
a portion of another planet to the English, are furnished by a Mr. 
Underwood, a sort of dilettante detenu, who seems most basely 
and mendaciously to bare sought the degradation of a great man in 
point of conduct, taste and even common sense, in order to arro- 
gate to bis insignificant self the preposterous assumption of being 
his patron and protector. Thus he tells us that having introduced 
Davy to Sir H. Englefield, and a dinner invitation from the baronet 
to the savant being the result, the latter n as found with a dozen 
forms of answers before him, in great agitation, and at last obliged 
to employ his Msecaenas’s pen to say yes in suitable parlance.^ 
Again, the Philosopher is about being presented to the Empress 
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Josephine, of course by his beneficent familiar. A difficulty how- 
ever occurs from his obstinate determination to exhibit himself to 
her in the same pair of laced bools which had been consecrated by 
embracing his ankles on his presentation to the Prince Regent ; and 
when the honours of the Louvre were doing him, still by the omni- 
feasant Underwood, he saluted the “ Transfiguration ” withlhecollo- 
qoial compliment of being glad to have seen it,” and called one 
of the alabaster statues, a fine stalactite ! All this, and much more 
of such revolting absurdity does the editor swallow with a gulli- 
bility and rashness utterly inconceivable, and that after the publi- 
cation of several original letters remarkable for the propriety of 
their common-place compliments and addressed to persons upon 
quite as awful an elevation as Sir Henry Englefield; after imputing 
to Davy, and perhaps justly, an over-addiction to aristocratic society: 
and all these incongruities are given on the unsupported testimony 
of a prating coxcomb; all this spurious paper thrown into circula- 
tion upon the mere endorsement of a fictitious capitalist, whose 
more than suspicious credit ought to have warned every prudent 
man against having any dealings with him. 

In the scientific department of the memoir the author appears to 
me as open to reprehension as for his miscellaneous selections. It 
was his duty, 1 conceive, in detailing the chemical and philosophi- 
cal discoveries of Davy, to have popularised their nature and effects; 
to have shown the probable but unobvious results they might be 
expected to produce in useful and ornamental science ; but this he 
so entirely neglected that the general reader, in perhaps every ins- 
tance except the one of the safety lamp, is tempted to throw the dam- 
per of a cui bono ? upon all the conclusions of Dr. Paris’s analyses. 
He calls Davy the inventor of Electro-Chemistry. Now there are 
but few common readers who will pause to reflect that the evolu- 
tion of the chemical substances of potassium and sodium by the 
electrical agency of the Voltaic apparatus was alone and of itself 
sufficient to justify this title. No more will every superficial peru- 
ser be competent to detect the connexion between these same phae- 
nomena and the beautiful though still incomplete theory of guar- 
ding ships’ coppers from corrosion. In justice to the biographer 
it must however be admitted, that all this is educible from his ac- 
count even by the uninstructed, or else I should not have found it 
out. But not altogether to abandon the cui bonoists, what has 
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been the use of iodine^ about whose discovery such an angry feud 
arose between Davy and the French chemists ? 

The style of the editorial portions of this work appears to have 
been suggested by the writings of its subject. It always aims “ to 
strew the thorny mazes of science with the flowers of polite litera- 
ture.” Without being a model in its kind, it abounds with a buoy- 
ancy and sprightliness much calculated to keep the attention alive 
to the drier dissertations, and which, with what I have already ani- 
madverted upon, show s a w l iter rather of wit and brilliancy, than of 
cool Judgment or chastened taste. 

In conclusion it remains to say a word of Davy himself, the third 
member in (hattrinity of British science of which Bacon and Newton 
arc the supplement. If one were required to assign a single and innate 
cause for Davy’s mind having taken the particular direction it did, 
and having advanced to so unexampled a progress in its impulse, 

I apprehend the resolution of the problem would be, his love for 
Nature. Like Edmund, he might have said — 

“Thou, Nature, art my Goddess ; to Ihy law 
My services are bound ! — ” 

It was from this love when limited to the external form, that 
sprang the rapturous contemplation of the landscape that breathes in 
all his writings and prompted his addiction to tield sports; a taste 
which Dr. Paris notes as an anomaly, but which in niy opinion 
is at once ex[>lained upon the supposition of an activity of mind 
that even in its enjoyments and relaxation, required some deflnite 
object and result. But bis adoration did not merely assume the 
sensual cast of the youthful devotee’s ; besides luxuriating on the ex- 
ternal form, it traced the social economy, and sought to penetrate 
the occult mysteries, the intima penetralia of his Divinity, Hence 
the beautiful blending already noticed of philosophy and poetry 
in all his writings; hence those exquisite digressions from the or- 
ganic structure of our world to the instincts and habits of its hum- 
bler tenants, and to this converse and familiarity with its works 
are to be ascribed the humble, reverential allusions constantly made 
by the philosopher to the great first cause, and his unceasing en- 
deavours to develop and utilise its still latent gifts among perhaps, 
the most favoured and least deserving part of its creation. En- 
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(leavours that were not to be repressed by the keenest sense of the 
injustice and ingratitude with which they were so frequently re- 
paid. 

I make more than one extract ; the following contains a common 
reflection impressively illustrated. Talking of the Voltaic apparatus, 
Paris says — 

“ We have here, then, another instance of a great effect produced 
by means apparently insignificant. Who could have imagined it 
possible, that the spasmodic action occasioned in the limb of a frog, 
by the accidental contact of a pair of scissors, should have become 
the means of changing the whole theory of chemistry — of disco- 
vering substances, whose very existence was never suspected — of 
explaining the anomalous associations of mineral bodies in the veins 
of the earth — of protecting surfaces of metal from the corrosive 
action of the elements — of elucidating the theories of volcanoes 
and earthquakes — and may we not add? of leading the way to a 
knowledge of the law's of terrestrial magnetism ! 

“ Such an unexpected extension of an apparently useless fact 
should dispose us to entertain a kinder regard for the labours of 
one another, and leach us to judge with diffidence of the abstract 
results of science. A discovery which may appear incapable of 
useful application to-day, may be our glory to-morrow, — it may 
even change the face of empires, and wield the destiny of nations. 

The conic sections of Apollonius Perg®us remained useless 
for two thousand years : who could have supposed that, after the 
lapse of twenty centuries, they would have formed the basis of as- 
tronomy? — a science giving to navigation safety, guiding the pilot 
through unknown seas, and tracing for him in the heavens an un- 
erring path to his native shores. ” 

■ r. 1. jP. 214, 215. 

The author thus closes some charming extracts from ‘‘Salmonia” 
and the Last days of a Philosopher,” books which as they must be 
read apart, I do not more specially notice. 

“ In the extracts w'hich have been introduced from this last work, 
I trust the pledge that was given in the earlier part of these memoirs, 
has been redeemed by showing that a powerful imagination is not 
necessarily incompatible with a sound judgment ; that the flowers 
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of fancy are not always blighted by the cold realities of science, but 
that the poet and philosopher may, under the auspices of a happy 
genius, mutually assist each other in expounding the mysteries of 
nature. It cannot be denied, as a general aphorism, that the tree 
which expands its force in flowers is generally deficient in fruit ; 
but the mind of Davy, to borrow one of his own metaphors, may 
be likened to those fabled of the Hesperides, which produced at 
once buds, leaves, blossoms, and fruits. ” 

The subject of metaphors reminds me of a strange misapprehen- 
sion Dr. Paris seems to have fallen into, when he tells of Coleridge 
having said he attended Davy’s lectures to furnish his mind with 
metaphors. It appears manifest, he meant from the science, and 
not as the biographer faicies, from appropriating the language of 
the lecturer. 
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Paris, March 12, 1834. 

If any one quality be more than any other emphatically recom- 
mendableto an author, that quality must be, I think, modesty. It 
is the almost inseparable concomitant of genius ; often causes it to 
be accredited where it does upt really exist, and always excuses its 
absence when that is too manifest for palliation. It is the veil 
whose diaphonoiis texture and graceful folds never yet concealed a 
real beauty, and whose only effect is to soften faults or bespeak in- 
dulgence for them. The mental conformation, to bear display in 
its unadorned nudity, should exhibit something of the vigour of the 
Hercules, or of the grace of the Apollo : it should be matchless in 
strength or perfect in elegance, otherwise criticism will fall mer- 
cilessly on those proportions which were they somewhat hidden 
in the garb of ordinary attire, might entitle their owner, in the 
phrase of the old comedies, to pass for a very pretty fellow. It 
is thus that Mr. Bulwer falls short of his just level by straining 
to rise too much above it. Were he really the gi*eat man he fan- 
cies himself, his book would be an inestimable treasure to his 
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age and country, it is a manifesto of his opinions upon all living 
men ;0nd existing institutions, compounded from his readings, re- 
flections and active pursuits. That a record of this description 
takes its great value from the name that sanctions it, is so plain, 
that if we imagine one of our mighty, extinct lights of science or 
literature to “ revisit the pale glimpses of the moon, ” and to 
give us a similar detail of his impressions and judgments, nothing 
could be conceived more interesting, or be more eagerly received 
than such a present. But when in “ England and the English, ” 
we accomplish one of its multifarious dissertations, sometimes pert 
and lively, sometimes oppressively wearisome and heavy, and pause to 
inquire who is the authority upon whose ipse dixit we are thus 
bidden to discard our cherished notions and adopt new and re- 
pugnant ones, the answer is— Mr. E. L. Bulwer M. P. If curiosity pro- 
ceed one step further, to demand who is this oracle of the times that 
makes theCommons' House his Delpbos, memory, if it be very tena- 
cious, will suggest the titles of “ Pelham, ” the “ Disowned ” and 
some other such ephemeral flippancies, in which this gentleman, 
like Horace Walpole and Lord Byron, really courts, while affecting 
to censure and undervalue, the privileged class, and takes his grea- 
test pride from mustering among its ranks. — “ An Ill-favoured 
thing sir, but my owm. ” That Mr. Buhver is at heart an aristocrat 
and of the most offensively exclusive caste, I would demonstrate solely 
by referring to his anecdote of his Lincolnshire election in this work, 
where he not only seizes, perhaps invents, the opportunity to show 
he is a gentleman, which is venial, but manages it by the disparage- 
ment of his opponent, which was needless and unhandsome. Amid 
his many crude and paradoxical theories is however one conjecture 
that deserves honourable mention as having being raised by himself 
to the dignity of prophecy. He thinks that the progressive increase 
of writers and readers in England willbave the effect of giving vogue 
and reputation to mediocrity. It has already done so : — “ England 
and the English ” is popular to the degree of having had its conti- 
nental reprint and of being a volume difficult to obtain at the cir- 
culating libraries, and the writer himself, on the strength of such 
productions, is become a notability in his times. Yet he feelingly 
complains that his being a writer comes between the wind and his 
nobility;” a Lincolnshire freeholder having forsooth, opposed his lite- 
rary to his political pretensions. Is this the whole truth.? Was it beinga 
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writer generally, or a writer for money, that wa.s objected to him? 
If the latter, be has no more right to compiain than any other trader 
would have, that his traffic was appealed to as a lowering of him be- 
neath the patrician level. Nor can Mr. Bulwer plead the dignity of 
bis wares as an exemption from the common commercial category, 
it being notorious that it is the extent and eminence of the dealing 
and not at all the nature of the commodity that determines the 
scale of commercial respectability. Anextensive coabfactorisa more 
considerable person on 'change than a petty diamond-vender. In the 
spirit of innovating paradox with which the book is fraught, it is 
laid down that the public are all astray in preferring Lord Byron’s 
narrative poems to his other writings. Mr. Bulwer gives the palm 
to the tragedies, forgetting, or ignoring, or contemning the masterly 
article in the Edinburgh Review in proof of Lord Byron’s necessary 
deficiencies as a dramatist from his overweening egotism; and equally 
heedless of Mr. Moore’s memoir, which 1 think supplies no weak 
ground for assigning the supremacy of his writings to the familiar 
letters. , Jeremy Bentham is an especial favourite, almost avowedly 
from the difficulty the vulgar have in comprehending him. Words- 
worth and Shelley are pet poets for a similar reason. The protestant 
bishops , the church establishment, and the endowed schools and 
colleges are all objects of the author’s regard, apparently for no 
other cause than the universal outcry raised against them. In short, 
he acts like Pope’s fine people, — if the crowd go right, they pur- 
posely go wrong.” After all, the book is not destitute of cleverness, 
and had it but possessed a little tact in slightly obscuring the author’s 
preposterous self-appreciation, it would, as I said at the commen- 
cement, have fared all the better with the reader. Not, however, 
to condemn this grave senator to the silence he complains that he is 
compelled to by his impatient and ungentle colleagues in the House 
of Commons, I shall give him place for an entire chapter. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ The feeling of Melancholy and Weariness; how engendered.— We grow out of 
it with Age. — The Philosophy of Idleness, its Sadness. — A Reason why we are 
a Religious People. 

“ From the tone of society which 1 have attempted to describe, 
arises one of the most profound of our national feelings ; that list 
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less and vague melancholy which partakes both of the Philosophical 
and the Poetic; that sad and deep sentiment which is found only in 
the English and the German character, and is produced in each na- 
tion by the same causes; it is the result in both of an eager mind 
placed in a dull and insipid circle. (For in the small towns of Ger- 
many, society, if it possesses more wisdom than in England, does not 
proffer more charms.) A weariness of spirit creeps over us, and the 
flatness of the World produces somewhat the same moral result as 
the vanity of Knowledge. Hence, with the more intellectual of our 
gentry, that roving and desultory thirst of travel. Unsatisfied de- 
sire, which they do not analyze, urges them on to escape from the 
‘ stale and unprofitable usages ’ of their native world. And among 
the rich of no other people do you so constantly find examples of the 
DISCONTENTED. This habit of mind, so unfortunate to the posses- 
sor, is not unfavourable to poetry ; and though derived from the 
pettiest causes, often ^ives something of interest and nobleness to 
the character. But it is chiefly confined to the young; after a cer- 
tain age we grow out of it ; the soul becomes accustomed to the mill; 
and follows the track mechanically, which it commenced in dis- 
gust. 

“ But if there be one sentiment more mournful than another 
while it lasts, it is that conviction that All is Vanity which springs 
from the philosophy of Idleness; that craving for a sympathy which 
we never find, that restlessness of checked affection and crippled 
intellect, which belong to a circle in which neither affection nor in- 
tellect can be exerted. The little desires of petty circles irritate, 
but cannot absorb the larger capacity of mind. One reason why 
we, above other nations, cling to the consolations of Religion is, that 
w e have cultivated so sparingly the fascinations of the World. 

“ As mankind only learnt the science of Navigation in proportion 
as they acquired the knowledge of the stars, — so, in order to steer 
our course wisely through the seas of Life, we have fixed our hearts 
upon the more sublime and distant objects of Heaven. ” * 

Book 2. />. 106-7-8. 


" There is something very like this in “ Paul et Virginie. ” 
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Paris, March. 22, 1834. 

The concluding simile of the passage last quoted wants but one 
siiperadded circumstance to render it perfectly applicable to the elo> 
quent Channing. In directing his own and our course through the 
rocks and quicksands of life by his contemplation of the celestial phae- 
nomena, he has forgotten the polar star of the Church and the mag- 
netic compass of that faith which should govern the entire naviga- 
tion. Consequently, mingled with our admiration of the talent, 
and esteem for the conspicuous worth and amiability of the man, 
we feel something of mortified surprise at the blindness— obstinacy 
—force of prejudice— or by whatever name the omission is to be 
termed, whereby the sole pilot in the trackless seas of theology is 
neglected, and at the timid, faiiltering, unsteady course described 
in its absence. 1 think that the most superficial reader, comparing 
the tone and bearing of the doctrinal with those of the moral por- 
tions of these discourses, will perceive how much the forcible and 
brilliant writer himself seemed aware of the weakness and lubri- 
city of his footing in the one case, and of its solid unassailable firm- 
ness in the other. It is constrainedly and obscurely that bis confes- 
sion of faith is, as it were, extorted from liim. Like a lawyer 
conscious of a vulnerable point in his case on which he is obliged 
to coniment, he despatches it as summarily as possible, and with 
something of a parade of candour that seems to claim for his since- 
rity vvhat may be denied to his arguments, or in other words, makes 
a substitution of moral for logical truth. On the other hand, when 
he takes his ground on the firmer basis of natural religion, or expa- 
tiates on the character and actions of Christ without meddling with 
bis title, essence, or attributes, then, seeming to feel the strength of 
his position, he gives unrestrained freedom to the excursions of his 
reason and fancy, and some passages of an eloquence that appears 
to me quite unsurpassable, are the product. 

The elements of the twelve discourses constituting this collection 
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were all contained in the splendid Dudleian lecture already noticed 
in these numbers. Approving so cordially as 1 did of that admirable 
treatise, and attributing to it a completeness that required as little of 
addition as it admitted of retrenchment, I could not but deem its 
mere paraphrase a deterioration, in the same wayasin music a highly 
hnisbed theme is felt to be unsusceptible of variations. This fresh 
and perfect recollection of the exquisite original lecture makes me al- 
most unjust to its expansion in the discourses. An impatient manner 
of thinking that belongs to me, and which is the very opposite to that 
to which Newton attributed his wondrous progress into the arcana 
of Nature, among its other evils, has that of rendering me utterly 
intolerant of any phraseology which I know to be more than barely 
adequate to convey the sentiment it is employed upon. Thus after 
readingan abridgment, I can never endure the original extended com- 
position. The abstract in the Edinburgh Review invested Alison’s 
“ Essay on Taste” with such a wearisomeness to me, that I could not 
take time perfectly to understand it, and now the seminal principle 
germinated in the lecture has extremely deadened my sensibility to 
its mature development in the discourses. 

Would Doctor Channing become a catholic — after so much wan- 
dering in the labyrinth of revelation, would he at last catch at the 
only clue to discover its right paths ; like Dryden wouhl he admit 
that — 

“ His manhood long misled by wand’ring fires, 

“ Follow’d false light — ” 

and join in the fine apostrophe in the same stanza — 

“ But gracious God ! how well dost thou provide 

“ For erring judgments an unerring guide I " 

Then perhaps the new world might claim the honour of having 
produced the man who had exerted the finest and most cultivated 
talents in the elucidation of the mightiest truths. To combine the 
elegance and pathos of Massillon, the elevation and dignity of 
Bossuet, the practical morality of Blair, and the logical accuracy 
and philosophical depth of Paley, into one harmonious whole, 
would not be beyond the legitimate ambition of the transatlantic 
champion of Christianity. The hearts and understandings of his 
auditors and readers could hardly refuse assent to an advocate who 
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presented his case in a form as attractive by its beauty as im- 
posing by its strength, and the grand preliminary step to the per- 
formance of moral and religious duty; the perfect ascertainment 
of its dictates, would be materially advanced. But this is a consum- 
mation more to be wished for than expected, and in its default. 
Doctor Channing may be admired for the eloquence in which he 
invests illusions, or the intellectual force with which he constructs 
the best defence for an untenable position ; but his fame, like that 
of all those who do not rear their edifice upon the massive substruc- 
tion of truth, will be but fleeting and transitory. 

The writer of what follows has within his grasp whatever power 
is accorded to eloquence. 

‘‘ I fear, that the importance of strength in the Christian character 
has been in some degree obscured, by the habit of calling certain 
Christian graces of singular worth, by the name of passim virtues. 
This name has been given to humility, patience, resignation ; and 
I fear, that the phrase has led some to regard these noble qualities 
as allied to inaction, as wanting energy and determination. Now 
the truth is that the mind never puts forth greater power over 
itself, than when, in great trials, it yields up calmly its desires, 
affections, interests to God. There are seasons, when to \>e still 
demands immeasurably higher strength than to act. Composure is 
often the highest result of power. Think you it demands no power 
to calm the stormy elements of passion, to moderate the vehemence 
of desire, to throw off the load of dejection, to suppress every 
repining thought, when the.dearest hopes are withered, and to turn 
the wounded spirit from dangerous reveries and wasting grief, to 
the quiet discharge of ordinary duties ? Is there no power put 
forth, when a man, stripped of his property, of the fruits of a life’s 
labours, quells discontent and gloomy forebodings, and serenely and 
patiently returns to the tasks which Providence assigns ? I doubt 
not, that the all-seeing eye of God sometimes discerns the sublimest 
human energy under a form and countenance, which by their com- 
posure and tranquillity indicate to the human spectator only passive 
virtues.” 

P.192,3. 
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PLANCHE’S DESCENT OF THE DANUBE. 


Paris , March, 1834. 

Mr. PLANCHEis a facile, animated writer : he describes localities, 
1 will not say with clearness, for I believe that to be hardly possible, 
but with much picturesque effect, and aids his topographical deli- 
neations with an ample fund of historical research and “ legendary 
lore. ” The monuments of rude and barbarous times which now 
present their ruined masses on the Danube’s banks, recalling the 
strange events of which they were the theatre, and the fierce com- 
bats that incarnadined its waters through so many ages of blood- 
shed, confer an associated attraction upon its scenery beyond what 
any soil, except the classic regions of Italy and Greece can offer. 
But it appears that the “ thundering river” needs neither historical 
nor romantic associations to bestow interest upon its banks. Mr. 
Blanche represents the general character of the views between 
Ratisbon and Vienna ( the limits of his navigation ) to be of such 
unrivalled magnificence as to warrant him, while he seems disposed 
to yield the palm of beauty to the scenery of the Rhine, in claiming 
the meed of sublimity for that of “ the dark rolling Danube. ” My 
extract is composed of his paragraph to this effect. 

“ For upwards of an hour we glided through scenes increasing 
in sublimity, and calling forth exclamations of wonder and delight, 
till my companion and I mutually confessed that wt had exhaust- 
ed our stock of epithets, and stood gazing in far more expressive 
silence on the stupendous precipices which towered above us, al- 
most to the exclusion of daylight, their jagged sides, 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn ; ’ 

and on the rapid stream that, like Milton^s Fiend, 

^.. Through the palpable obscure toiled out 
His uncouth passage \ 

‘ .... plunged in the womb 
Of unoriginal Night and Chaos wild. ^ 
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“ The pencil of a Salvator Rosa could alone do justice to these 
wondrous scenes. The grandest views upon the Rhine sink into 
insignificance, when compared with the magnificent pictures which 
the Danube here presents ns at every turn. The two rivers would 
have admirably illustrated Burke’s ‘ Essay on the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful.’ Nature has contrasted them precisely according to the rules he 
has laid down in the twenty-seventh section of his third part. 

‘ Sublime objects ’ says he, ‘ are vast in their dimensions; beauti- 
ful ones comparatively small : beauty should be smooth and 
polished; the great, rugged and negligent: beauty should shun 
the right line ^ '^eX deviate from it insensibly; the great, in many 
cases, loves the right line, and, when it deviates, it often makes a 
strong deviation : beauty should not be obscure ; the great ought 
to be dark and gloomy : beauty should be light and delicate; 
the great ought to be solid , and even massive. ’ The substitu- 
tion of the words ‘ Rhine ’ for • ‘ Beauty , ’ and of ‘ Danube ’ 
for ‘ great , ’ is nearly all that is necessary to change his general 
comparison into individual portraits of these rival Roods, if rivalry 
may be said to exist between two opposite species of perfection. 

“ The ruins on the banks of the Rhine, thickly interspersed as 
they are with smiling villages, busy towns, and sunny vineyards, 
swarming with holiday tourists, and echoing to the whips of Prus- 
sian postillions, and the rattle of Prussian schnel-wagens, are more 
like modern antiques erected on the confines of some gentleman’s 
park, than the bonA fide relics of that truly iron age , ‘ the days of 
the shield and the spear. ’ From Mayence to Cologne there is 
scarcely one mile of uninterrupted wild scenery; and even if there 
were, the charm would he broken by some pert galley, with its 
white awning and gaudy flag, some lumbering Dutch beurtschiff, or, 
worse than all , the monstrous anachronism of a steam boat, splash- 
ing, sputtering , and fuming along at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour. The mouldering towers that totter upon the crags of the 
Danube, on the contrary, are surrounded by scenery rude as the 
times in which they were reared, and savag<; as the warriors who 
dwelt in them. Nothing seems changed but themselves. The soli- 
tary boat that now and then glides by them, is of the same fashion 
as that on which their marauding masters sallied down, perhaps, 
three hundred years ago. The humble cottages that here and there 
peep through the eternal firs, and the church that rears its dusky 
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spire upon some neighbouring hill, are of the same age. The costume 
of the poor straggling fishermen and woodcutters around them 
is scarcely altered; and, indeed, one cannot look upon their own 
walls, blackened by fire, and crumbling in the blast, as they mostly 
are, without conjuring up the form of their ancient lord newly re- 
turned from Palestine and finding bis mountain-fastnesses burnt and 
pillaged by some neighbouring knight or prelate, with whom he 
was at feud , and on whom he now stands meditating swift and 
bloody retribution. For hours and hours the traveller may wind 
through these rocky defiles withotit meeting one object to scare the 
spirit of romance, which rises here in all her gloomy grandeur be- 
fore him. From Passau to Vienna there is but one city, Linz, where 
the glare of modern uniforms, and the rumbling of modern vehicles, 
would dissipate the spell; and, much as I admire convenient and ex- 
peditious travelling, I should almost weep to see a bustling post- 
road cut beside the lonely Schlagen,* or a steam-boat floundering 
and smoking through the Strudel and the Wirpel. f ” 

P. 103-109. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS. INCHBALD— BY J. BO ADEN. 


Paris, March 28, 1834. 

This is far and wide the best of the many biographical composi- 
tions I have met with from the hand of its author. This superiority 
consists, to be sure, rather in the preferable cpiality of the materials 
than in any improved skill in the workmanship. Besides the in- 
trinsic interest which high moral and intellectual endowments 
conferred upon Mrs. Inchbald; her extensive correspondence, a 
regularly written diary, and even an autobiography, which, though 
consigned to the flames late in her life, had been seen by several 
friends , furnished so large a portion of the materials requisite to her 

* This remarkable gorge from Heyenbach to ISeubaus is called by the pea- 
santry of the district “ In den Schlagen, ” or Scblagleiten. 

t The Strudel and the Wirpel are a fali and whirlpool in the Danube between 
Linz and Ips, of which hereafter. 
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historian, that luckily for her memory, and his memoir, Mr. Boa- 
den has had far less original' writing on this occasion than usual, 
and instead thereof, has been chiefly employed in the humbler and 
more befllting task of compilation. It is therefore without any 
relaxation of my opinion of the editor’s literary demerits that I deem 
this to be a work of great entertainment and utility. It affords a 
Signal example of how a good heart and well-poised mind not only 
compensate for many indiscretions, but in despite of much eccen- 
tricity of character, of defective education and unsettled religious 
sentiments, will serve their possessor as unfailing guides and 
stimulus through the whole course of moral duty. It would be 
difficult to figure an assemblage of more numerous or more fearful 
perils than assailed this lady at. and for long after her outset into 
life. The greatest perhaps of all, that which served as soil and 
nutriment to the rest, being a temper of the strongest propensity to 
romance. With a person of exquisite beauty, without domestic 
unhappiness to render home irksome, or any rational plan to jus- 
tify a journey to London, this irresistible desire to enact the heroine 
impelled her at the age of eighteen to elope from her mother and 
family and repair to the capital with scarcely a friend or acquaint- 
ance to receive her. The stage was her next object, and to this she 
directed all the energies of a spirit not to be damped by the seeming- 
ly insuperable difficulty of a defective ulterance that clung to her 
through life. All her efforts to obtain engagements were however 
frustrated by proposals of an inadmissible nature made her in 
return, until at length, apparently at once to achieve her purpose 
and guard herself from offensive solicitations, she gave her hand to 
Mr. Inchbald of Covent Garden theatre ; a man old enough to be her 
father. With him for some years, she realized many of those strange 
adventures, those painful struggles and wearing anxieties, which 
render the life of the strolling player so different from the deceptive 
image presented to the public in the scenes of a comedy, without, 
in all this fiery ordeal of temptation, having suffered the breath of 
impeachment on her moral conduct. But subsequent fortunes en- 
titled Mrs. Inchbald to still more exalted praise. When successful 
authorship withdrew her from a profession whose hopeless toils and 
constant vexations soon stripped it of the charms shed on it by a 
youthful and sanguine fancy, and established her fame in a higher 
department of art, the earliest use she made of the dawning com- 
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petence succeeding literary triumph, was to commence the relief of 
a train of pauper, worthless and ungrateful relations. From that 
time to the hour of her death, “ the hand open as day for melting 
charily ” never for an instant closed to the demands, sometimes 
insolent, always exigent, of her kindred and connexions. When 
age and infirmity began to press on herself, she continued that 
system of self-denial which her wondrous charity dictated during 
life; dispensing even with the attendance of a servant, she performed 
the most menial drudgery for herself in order to spare more than the 
half of her income of one hundred and seventy pounds * to a dying 
sister, and still farther curtailed the miserable remnant, by a list of 
graduated annuities to various other dependants of her family. Nei- 
ther washer bounty restricted by the ties of blood. So perfectly did 
this admirable woman perform even the posthumous duties of a wife, 
that a profligate illegitimate son of Inchbald’s seems to have been 
through her life a sturdy and ungrateful, but never rejected men- 
dicant of her beneficence. 

Not tospeakofthe persecutions of dishonourable lovers, Mrs. Inch- 
bald seems to have been most unfortunate in the majority of her 
male friendships. Some of these, under the semblance of regard 
and critical candour, insulted her poverty and disparaged her liter- 
ary merits with a coarseness so absolutely shocking and brutal, that 
bad not the editor transcribed verbatim the epistles of Messrs Twiss, 
and Hardinge, the style adopted by these savages to a virtuous, intel- 
ligent and unoffending woman, would be absolutely inconceivable. 

.Mrs. Inchbald was reared in the Roman Catholic religion, and af- 
ter some wavering, and some negligence, — the first natural to an 
investigating mind — the second, to a person suddenly emerging 
from obscurity and neglect, to fashion and renown — she appears 
to have settled down into the fulfilment of her religious observan- 
ces with the same steadiness and sincerity with which she dischar- 
ged the moral duties that arc their most genuine and acceptable 
fruits. 

In the absence of anything more salient in these pages, the fol- 
lowing little philoprogenitive sketch will tolerably serve my pur- 
pose of specimen. 

“ The only thing which lean at present think of, which you will 
• All the produce of her own pen . 
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not probably read in a newspaper, is that I lament more than ever 
1 did the not baring had a child. I was always fond of children, 
but. till of late, I never paid any attention to them till they could 
speak. A cldld was born iu this house last October, and I, having 
seen it every day since that time, have been so enchanted by its in- 
creasing beauty and sense, that, though I have not the smallest ac- 
quaintance with either of its parents, I think I love it almost better 
than anything in the world. A child of tliis age is the most curious 
thing I ever met with; the most entertaining and the most affection- 
ate. I shall never again have common patience with a mother who com- 
plains of any thing but the loss of her children ; so no complaints 
when you see me again. Remember you have had two children, 
and I never had one. ” 

V. a. P. 40, 41. 


HELEN.-BY MISS EDGEWORTH. 


Paris, April 16,183i. 

W HEK an old, a valued and a lung absent friend unexpectedly re- 
visits us, the first moments of the return pass in such a tumult of 
spirits, such outpouring of welcomes and congratulations, as for 
some time to incapacitate us from any personal examination of the 
guest. It is only when the flutter of gladness has a little subsided 
and the mind resumed somewhat of its composure, that we begin 
to survey our friend’s lineaments and to mark what traces the foot 
of lime has worn upon them since we beheld them last. It is sel- 
dom, alas ! that this scrutiny will excite any other than painful 
sensations, or that the compliment of usage to the looks of a long 
unseen acquaintance, can be uttered by the sincere without the faul- 
ter of the tongue, the unsteadiness of regard, that show how much 
our feelings contradict our words. * 

Akin to all this is the reception likely to be generally given to 
Miss Edgeworth’s reappearance as a w riter. The prestige of that 
name teeming with such pleasurable associations ; the delight caused 
by the almost hopeless return of the charming companion — the 
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amiable, rational and enlightened inslnicter of our youth, to that 
field whose laurels she once so plentifully reaped, carry us through 
a large portion of this tale with an impulse we are as unwilling as 
unable to control. It is not until page after page has been turned 
without generating either novelty or variety ; until well-bred dis- 
cussions foreign to any business of the story are prolonged to the 
very confines of prolixity and tediousness, that the reader sighingly 
recalls the “Absentee” among the full-lengths, and “Simple Susan” 
among the miniatures which once exhibited in such vivid and beau- 
tiful colouring the traits of the skilful, delicate and natural pencil. 
The intrigue of “ Helen ” is the outworn device of a young lady 
victimating herself to screen the ante-nuptial levities of her friend. 
This clumsy and improbable expedient has descended even to the 
coarse and vulgar Paul de Kock, after running the gauntlet of the 
Minerva press many a day before. Rut not only is the story mea- 
gre and common-place, but all the subordinate events and all the 
characters concerned in its development, equally trite and thread- 
bare. Indeed the impression of the whole being quite familiar, so 
forcibly struck me, that I soon began to expect that the beaten track 
would be still more implicitly followed than it has been. Thus, 
when the heroine rode out on horseback, I dreaded that the runa- 
way barb — the precipice and the seasonable grasp of the cour- 
ser’s rein by the hero would ensue; and on her going out boating, 
although in the finest possible weather, I trembled for the overco- 
ming of the summer cloud— the upset of the skiff, and the arrival of 
the delicate’ creature herself dripping and fainting in her lover's 
arms, at some honest fisherman’s hut. The evil, it is true, does not 
reach to this excess, but when such deplorable expedients could 
be even apprehended by a warm admirer of Miss Edgeworth, it may 
serve to denote pretty clearly the sad decadency perceptible in her 
last literary achievement. 

Happily for Miss Edgeworth, those merits which especially dis- 
tinguished her as a writer, are not of a kind to dim with age, or 
wear out with usage. Good breeding and good sense may survive 
the extinction of the creative powers, and the chill of that anima- 
tion which even when it did not invent, could always combine 
with grace and novelty. It is to these two still-subsisting qualities 
that“ Helen” must owe any degree of popularity it may obtain; 
for considered merely as a novel, I think it must be regretfully 
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sentenced to a rank rather below Lord Mulgrave’s average level and 
perhaps not above Mr. Lyster’s. 

The following just and neatly turned sentiment appeared to me 
particularly worthy of preservation. 

“ The more Carlos was attacked, the more she adhered to him. 
In fact, it was not so much because he was a favourite, as because 
he was a prot4g4; he was completely dependent upon her protec- 
tion : she had brought him to England, had saved him from his 
mother a profligate camp-follower, had freed him from the most 
miserable condition possible, and had raised him to easy, happy, 
confidential life. To the generous, the having conferred an obli- 
gation is in itself a tie hard to sever. All noble-minded people 
believe in fidelity, and never doubt of gratitude ; they throw their 
own souls into those they oblige, and think and feel for them, as 
they in their situation would think and feel. ” 

P. 294. Baudry’s Edition. 


LIFE OF NELSON-BY R. SOUTHEY. 


Paris, Aprit 31 , 1834. 

Ow trying to recall the substance of my already recorded opinion 
of this memoir— I have not the notice now at hand— I do not recol- 
lect anything specific that I should wish to alter or expunge, but 1 
believe the article was written in a strain of coldness both towards 
the biography and its hero which 1 should be very far from imitating 
now. Nothing however could be more natural than for an une- 
mancipated Irish Catholic to feel little enthusiasm for the exploits of 
the great assertor and champion of British power, or that a person 
less acquainted with the French character than I have recently be- 
come. should withhold his sympathy from the cordial hatred borne 
it by Nelson, and rather join in the twaddling cant now prevalent 
against the term “ natural enemies, ” than honestly and proudly 
avow, that as truth, honour and generosity cannot fraternize with 
falsehood, duplicity and selfishness, the people in whom the enu- 

8 17. 
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inerated virtues happily exist must always be the “ natural ene- 
mies ” of one generally tainted with the entjmerated vices, until the 
latter removes the moral barrier by reforming its ways, and that in 
the meanwhile, to it exclusively must attach the reproach of that en- 
mity. Of all the characters avouched by history, that of Lord Nel- 
son seems to have approached the nearest to the perfection of the 
epic model. His courage, his clemency, his generosity and dsvo- 
tedness were indeed exalted rather to the completion of the hero of 
chivalry, than to the mere accomplishment of the sober, calculating 
commander of modern warfare. Unhappily the brightness of this 
fame suffered one total and terrible eclipse by the disastrous assump- 
tion of the part of Herod to the Herodias of Lady Hamilton; besides 
some minor obscurations which show that the vicinity of Capua still 
preserves some of the unmanning qualities which rendered that ci- 
ty so fatal to some oflhe conquerors of antiquity. 

With the sure tact that discerns the close alliance of the sublime 
with the simple and unpretending, Mr. Southey has recorded the 
glorious achievements of Nelson in a narrative so plain and una- 
ilorned, that it is not until we feel its effectiveness that we re- 
cognise the master of style, or discover the refinement of art in 
its complete concealment. 

The principal actions in which Lord Nelson bore a part 
were : — 

1. Cape St. Vincent, under Sir John Jervis. 14 February 1797. 

2. The Nile, or Aboukir. ...... 1 August 1798. 

5. Copenhagen , under Sir Hyde Parker. . 3 April 1801. 

4. Trafalgar 21 October 1805. 

The extracted passage terminates this admirable memoir : 

The death of Nelson was felt in England as something more 
than a public calamity : men started at the intelligence, and turned 
pale ; as if they had heard of the loss of a dear friend. An object of 
our admiration and affection, of our pride and of our hopes, was 
suddenly taken from us ; and it seemed as if we had never, till then, 
known how deeply we loved and reverenced him. What the country 
had lost in its great naval hero — the greatest of our own, and of 
all former times, was scarcely taken into the account of grief. So 
perfectly indeed, bad he performed his part, that the maritime war. 
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after the battle of Trafalgar, was considered at an end : the fleets 
of the enemy were not merely defeated, but destroyed : new navies 
must be built, and a new race of seamen reared for them, before the 
possibility of their invading our shores could again be contemplated. 
It was not, therefore, from any selfish reflection upon the magni- 
tude of our loss that we mourned for him : the general sorrow 
was of a higher character. The people of England grieved that 
funeral ceremonies, and public monuments, and posthumous re- 
wards, were all which they could now bestow upon him, whom the 
king, the legislature, and the nation, would have alike delighted to 
honour ; whom every tongue would have blessed ; whose presence 
in every village through which he might have passed would have 
wakened the church bells, have given schoolboys a holiday, have 
drawn children from their sports to gaze upon him, and ‘ old men 
from the chimney corner, ’ to look upon Nelson ere they died. 
The victory of Trafalgar was celebrated, indeed, with the usual 
forms of rejoicing, but they were without joy; for such already 
was the glory of the British navy, through Nelson’s surpassing 
genius, that it scarcely seemed to receive any addition from the 
most signal victory that ever was achieved upon the seas : and the 
destruction of this mighty fleet, by which all the maritime schemes 
of France were totally frustrated, hardly appeared to add to our 
security or strength ; for, while Nelson was living, to watch the 
combined squadrons of the enemy, we felt ourselves as secure as 
now, when they were no longer in existence. 

“ There was reason to suppose, from the appearances upon 
opening the body, that, in the course of nature, he might have at- 
tained, like his father, to a good old age. Yet he cannot be said 
to have fallen prematurely whose work was done ; nor ought he 
to be lamented, who died so full of honours, and at the height of 
human fame. The most triumphant death is that of the martyr; 
the most awful that of the martyred patriot ; the most splendid that 
of the hero in the hour of victory : and if the chariot and the horses 
of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, be could 
scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of glory. He has left us, 
not indeed his mantle of inspiration, but a name and an example, 
which are at this hour inspiring thousands of the youth of England : 
a name which is our pride, and an example which will continue to 
be our shield and our strength. Thus it is that the spirits of the 
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great and the wise continue to live and to act after them ; verifying, 
in this sense, the language of the old mythologist : 


Toi [xev dai^eq ei7i^ Atog fjLSyccXou dux finhag 
entySovtoi, (puXccKeg ^jyjrcoy avS-panav. 


LIFE OF MRS. JORDAN-BY J. BOADEN. 


Paris, April 22, 1834. 

' I 

Living and dead—professionally and privately, the actors seein 
to be considered by Mr. Boaden as his peculiar perquisite. They 
were' to be turned to profit not only by being cast in his plays 
whilst he plied the trade of dramatist, but when these were shelved, 
or damned, and the performers retired from the stage of life, as 
many of them as had names to look attractive in a title page, are 
made the subjects of biographies not likely to attain to more vitality 
than their dramatic precursors. Nay, when Mrs. Siddons manifested 
a tenacity of existence that exhausted the author’s patience, with an 
indecent haste almost unexampled, he attempted her life many 
years before its natural close. Of the many dull and rambling 
senilities hung by Mr. Boaden upon the peg of a popular name, the 
life of Mrs. Jordan is, 1 think, the most utterly worthless, disappoint- 
ing and contemptible. It is replete with what has no relevancy 
to its subject, and destitute of almost every thing tending to its 
illustration. The particulars of Mrs. Jordan’s connexion with the 
present king — their quarrel and final separation after the birth of 
a numerous and acknowledged family, and the habitudes of so 
many years domestication, were the events in her life on which the 
public would naturally feel most curiosity, and indeed the only ones 
upon which that portion of it at all conversant with theatrical sub- 
jects could be uninformed. Upon these points however the historian 
withholds all light. By throwing discredit upon every version of 
the separation hitherto current; substituting nothing instead be- 
yond vapid generalities ; and “ wrapping in the dusky folds ” of 
his opaque verbosity whatever he really knew, he leaves the subject 
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darker than he found it, and, as the proverb says, running with 
the hare and following with the hound, ” would give it to be un- 
derstood that no blame attached anywhere for the destitute, miser- 
able, and most mysterious death of this unfortunate woman. 
The servility of this mystification is as disgusting as the impudence 
of professing to publish a memoir without making any attempt to 
elucidate its most important events, is ridiculously provoking. It 
is the country manager announcing the tragedy of Hamlet, with 
the character omitted, by particular desire. If the conduct of 
the royal protector were defensible, there can be no good reason 
for not fairly and frankly stating it ; a biographer is not required 
to be the thorough-going eulogist of his subject. On the other 
hand, if indeed “ the King's to blame, ” then surely the character 
of an injured woman, to whose memory his title-page was a pledge 
that he would render justice, should have been vindicated by a tem- 
perate but firm exposure of the truth. The information supplied 
by those two octavos is merely what is obtainable from the maga- 
zines contemporary with Mrs. Jordan’s theatrical career. The style 
marks a writer as low in intellectual endowments as the matter 
proves Mr. Boaden to be in the more respectable moral attributes 
of candour and intrepidity. I appeal to the appended quotation to 
justify the full severity of the foregoing strictures. 

“ But the actress began now to be assailed with the fiercest invec- 
tives, as an unnatural mother, who for the splendour of a royal 
connexion, abandoned her children ; the eldest of whom was not 
nine years old, and the two daughters by Ford still in the nursery. 
She made a very spirited and indignant public appeal upon this usage, 
(I hope Ford did not in any manner stimulate it,) which was moreover 
equally unjust to the Royal Duke as to herself, his Royal Highness 
having ever honoured them with his countenance, and in fact treated 
them with the affection shown to his own family, until in one instance, 
he was properly offended by conduct so violent, so persevering, and 
so shameless, that it became a question, whether some other power 
did not point this lady to mischief, and enjoy the strife without ming- 
ling in the fray. At the proper time, we shall state the steps taken 
by the Duke’s justice' to ascertain the offending parties. During 
twenty years, Mrs. Jordan assures us, her happiness had never been 
interrupted by even the semblance of a quarrel. 

2 17 .. 
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“At length, while she was acting at Cheltenham, a storm burst upon 
her totally unexpected, which is thus recorded by an actor, who was 
at the lime in the theatre. She received a letter from his Royal High- 
ness, desiring her to meet him’ at Maidenhead, where they were to 
bid each other farewell. ************ 
After the performance, she was put into a travelling chariot in her 
stage dress, to keep her appointment with the Royal Duke, in a state 
of anguish easily to be conceived. What passed at the meeting 1 
would not wish to detail. After allowing her due time to recover 
her spirits, and endeavour to do herself justice by making her state- 
ment to the Regent — submitting herself entirely to his judgment j 
and finally to the generous nature of the Duke himself^ she thus 
writes upon the subject of the separation to her confidential friend. 
She may now be pardoned for omitting to date the communication. 
But her miud is still amiable in its disappointments; and' she turns 
herself unaffectedly to apologize for the rashness by which she has 
suffered. ” V, 2. P. 270-3. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Paris, May 11, 1834. 


Perhaps there could scarcely be found a writer of any age or 
country, d priori so adequate to render justice to the life of Napoleon 
as Sir Walter Scott. A poet, he could cope with themes which 
surpass in magnitude and marvel, all that the most fertile imagina- 
tion has ever invented of epic or romantic story. A philosopher, he 
was capable of tracing to their sources events, which in strangeness 
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and DOYelty seemed to mock all attempt at explanation upon the 
principle of cause and effect. And a practised narrator, he was 
fitted to give a lucid, methodical detail of a complication and va- 
riety of occurrences which were crowded together in a space of 
time so disproportionately small, as to make their rapidity as 
dazzling as their immensity. That his performance keeps pace 
with his own fame and that of his hero, a better acquaintance 
enables me confidently to pronounce. I shall however forego all 
attempt at minute criticism for the more profitable task of making a 
chronological summary of the principal of the mighty events crow- 
ded together throughout the work, commencing with that which first 
brought its hero into conspicuous notice. 

1794. 

Toulon was one of the last strongholds of France which held out 
against the conquering republicans. The attack was conducted by 
General Diigommier, and the defence maintained by Lord Mulgrave 
with a body of auxiliary English. The plan by which the surrender 
was secured w as suggested by Napoleon Bonaparte, the comman- 
dant of the artillery, and consisted in changing the attacks upon the 
body of the town into one upon the outworks. 

1795. 

In the month of May, Bonaparte repaired to Paris to solicit em- 
ployment. In the new constitution promulgated this year, the exe- 
cutive power was vested in a body of five directors -^Barras, Sieyes, 
Rew bel, Letoiirneurdela Manche, and LareveillereL^peaux— and the 
legislative functions divided between the two councils of Ancients, and 
of Five hundred. The age of forty years was necessary for admission 
into the one, and of twenty-five for eligibility to the other. The Ther- 
midoriens, or parly who overthrew Robespierre, rendered this con- 
stitution unpopular by an attempt to perpetuate their own power 
by the enactment that at least two thirds of the existing Convention 
should be chosen to fill the new councils. The primary assemblies 
revolted against this measure, and the sections of Paris took up arms 
under the command of General Danican. Menou, the commander 
first employed against them, retreated from before their ranks with- 
out attempting opposition. Barras was then named commander 
in chief of the conventional forces, and having known Bona- 
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parte at Toulon, appointed him his lieutenant general. The re- 
.sillt was the celebrated attack on the sections of the 15 Vend^- 
miaire, and the victory of the conventionalists. Barras soon after 
resigning the chief command, was succeeded by his victorious lieu- 
tenant. About the same period a boy of twelve years old came to 
him to request the restitution of the sword of his father, a general 
who fell by the sentence of the revolutionary tribunal only four 
days before the catastrophe of Robespierre. This was Eugene Beaii- 
harnais. 

1796. 

The incident last related having led to an acquaintance between 
Bonaparte and the youth’s mother : it improved into an attachment 
which eventuated in their marriage on the 9th of March, the bride 
bringing for dowry * the command of the Italian army, consisting of 
between fifty and‘ sixty thousand men. The opposing Austro-Sardi- 
nian forces were led by General Beaulieu. After some preliminary 
skirmishing, thg battle of Monte Notte was fought for the posses- 
sion of Genoa, on the li2th of April; Bonaparte obtained his first 
victory and immediately followed it up by those of Millesimo and 
Mondovi, which compelling the submission of Victor Amadeus, king 
of Sardinia, to the French general, closed the Piedmontese cam- 
paign. Pursuing his successes against the Austrians, Bonaparte 
gained the battle of Lodi on the 10th of May in his advance to 
M|lan, which city he entered on the 14th following. The con- 
tributions in works of art levied by him at Parma and Modena 
at this period, appear to have set the first example recorded of this 
species of exaction. The Directory now becoming jealous of the 
victor, proposed to divide the Italian army between him and 
Kellermann; but his immediately tendered resignation of all com- 
mand caused the scheme to be abandoned. In the meantime 
Beaulieu was superseded by General Wurmser. The plan of the 
Directory, proposed by Carnot, was, that Jourdan and Moreau ha- 
ving defeated the Austrians on the Rhine, should effect a junction 
with Bonaparte in the Tyrol, and jointly march to dictate peace at 
Vienna. This great project was frustrated by the defeat of Jourdan 
by the Archduke Charles, which necessitatedi Moreau’s celebrated 

* Through the friendship of Barras. 
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retreat through the Black Forest. The principal transactions of the 
sumroer portion of the Kalian campaign had reference to the siege' 
of Mantua, where Wurmser, after a conjectural loss of 40,000 men 
in the various engagements of Salo, Lonato , Roveredo, Primolano , 
Bassano and others of less moment, was finally shut up within the 
wails on the 16th September. Alvinzi now succeeded to the com- 
mand of the Austrians in the field, and terminated the campaign with 
the loss of the three sanguinary battles of Areola. Thus ended the 
fourth campaign for the Austrian possessions in Italy. 

1797. 

The fifth campaign opened on the llSth of January with the im- 
portant battle of Rivoli, followed by a further success of the French 
at the causeway of La Favorita, one of the suburbs of Mantua, and 
this led to the immediate surrender of the long contested city itself, 
and the termination of the Austrian war in Italy. This year had 
commenced w ith an attack upon the pope, who having joined the 
Austrians obtained an armistice, but the terms of peace sought to 
be founded upon it were considered inadmissible. By them the 
pope was required, besides the payment of heavy tributes, to recal 
all the briefs issued against France since 1789; to sanction the 
constitutional oath and ratify the confiscation of the church lands. 
The papal army was consequently raised to 40,000 men ; but being 
defeated at Imola and Ancona, when that city and Loretto fell to the 
conquerors, the pope was compelled to purchase the peace of Tolen- 
tino, by the cession of Avignon when its territory ; the legations of 
Bologna, Ferrara and Romagna, and Ancona, besides the payment 
of heavy contributions in money or works of art. In the beginning 
of March, Bonaparte took the field against the Archduke Charles ; 
forced the passes into Carintbia by the river Tagliamento, and com- 
pelled the Austrians to retreat. Meanwhile the Venitians, misled 
by false reports, rose against the French. Bonaparte having advanced 
to within fifteen days march of Vienna, the Emperor proposed an 
armistice which was granted on the 15th of April and immediately 
followed by the preliminaries of Leoben, which ultimately led to 
the treaty of Campo Formio. The French declared war against 
Venice on the of May, but that republic repurchased peace 
within the month by an unqualified submission. Pending the nego- 
tiations between the treaties of Leoben and Campo Formio, Bona- 
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parte and Josephine held a sort of court at Montebello, near Milan. 
The Cisalpine repvblic was also created at this period ; it consisted 
of the French conquests in Northern Italy, and was governed by a 
constitution similar to the then existing French one : the functions 
of this government commenced on the 50th of June. It was to end 
some difficulties started by Count Cotientzel, the Austrian minister in 
the treaty of Campo Formio, that Bonaparte illustrated the impending 
fate of the empire by the celebrated breaking of the china vase. 
The congress of Rastadt succeeded to this treaty ; Bonaparte after 
taking a share in it, returned to Paris. In the autumn, negotiations 
for a peace with England were opened at Lille, but broken off by 
Lord Malmesbury, on the French demanding the restitution of all 
the English conquests, with the retention of their own. Bonaparte 
was then appointed to the command of the Army of England, 
so called from its destination to the invasion of that kingdom ; but 
whose object be soon determined to alter to a much more distant 
enterprise. 

1798. 

On the 19th of May, Bonaparte set sail from Toulon for Egypt, 
with an army of 25,000 men, conveyed in 400 transports, and a 
fleet of thirteen sail of the line and four frigates commanded by Ad> 
miral Brueys. On the 10th of June this armament, almost with- 
out opposition, took possession of Malta, then feebly held by the 
knights. On the 29th of the same month, the landing of the troops 
was effected near Alexandria in Egypt. On the 21st of July, the 
Mamelukes were worsted in a pitched battle near the pyramids. 
The French .fleet having been detained in Egypt, according to Ad- 
miral Gantheauiue’s testimony, by the authority of Bonaparte hav- 
ing over-ruled the opinion of Brueys, Lord Nelson attacked it while 
at anchor on the 1st. of August, and captured or destroyed the en- 
tire with the exception of two sliips of the line and as many friga- 
tes. The next warlike achievement was the storming of Jaffa by 
the French in the year 

1799, 

on the 7th of March, and the massacre of the prisoners by volleys 
of musqiietry two days afterwards. On the 17th the French laiil 
siege to St. Jean d’Acre defended by two British ships of war un- 
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der Sir Sidney Smith. After an ineffectual and bloody siege of six- 
ty days, pending which Kleber defeated some succours advancing to 
the besieged, alMont-Thabor, the assailants were obliged to retreat 
to Jaffa; their relinquishment of which on the 27th gave occasion to 
the story of the poisoning of the plague patients. The perpetration 
of this crime is supposed to have been prevented, merely by the firm 
refusal of the surgeon employed by Bonaparte, to effectuate it. The 
victory gained over the Turks by the French at Aboukir terminated 
Bonaparte’s career in Egypt. The accounts of the Russian successes 
in Italy determined him to return to Europe , and on the 23d of 
August, he accordingly embarked from an unfrequented part of 
the beach, leaving Kleber and Menou in command of the troops. 
On the 9th of October he landed near Frejus, having passed through 
the English fleet in a fog. In his absence the violent conduct of 
the Directory produced a new coalition against France, in which 
Russia became an active co-operator. The combined forces of 
Russia.and Austria were commanded by Suwarrow, who retook and 
reoccupied all the states in the North of Italy conquered by Bona- 
parte, Macdonald opposing an ineffectual resistance. The Archduke 
also compelled Jourdan to recross the Rhine. An expedition com- 
posed of English and Russians was sent into llolland by the former, 
but like all the diversions of Great Britain at that period, was un- 
fortunate. The Chouans , or royalists of Bretagne, appeared at 
the same time in the field to the number of 40,000. These lower- 
ing appearances, as well as their ow n disunion, caused the directory 
to fall into general contempt, and prepared it for the celebrated dis- 
solution of the 18th Brumaire. ( 9th November). In this enter- 
prise Bonaparte was aided by Si^yes an ex-director, piqued into the 
resignation of his office by the rejection of a constitution of his de- 
vising. Lucien Bonaparte, president of the council of Five hundred, 
also lent most effectual assistance. The vapouring inefficiency dis- 
played by both councils at this conjuncture exhibits strikingly natio- 
nal traits. The consular government that sprang from the demo- 
lition of the directorial, was composed at first of Bonaparte, Si^yes 
and Roger Ducos. A new constitution was framed by these, in 
which the whole of the executive was lodged in the first Consul, 
whilst to the others was assigned merely the office of indispensable 
counsellors. A legislative assembly and a tribunate or initiative 
body were likewise added. Bonaparte cbose for bis second and 
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third Consuls, Cambaceres and Lebrun. One of the first acts of 
the chief Consul was to propose a treaty of peace in a lelter addres- 
sed personally to George III.; from which nothing resulting, the war 
was immediately resumed. Some misunderstanding having caus- 
ed Suwarrow’s withdrawal from the command , the Austrian army 
of 140,000 men was placed under the orders of Melas. The plan 
of the campaign was, after having reduced Genoa with the aid of 
the British fleet, to penetrate across the Var into Provence, where a 
strong body of royalists was ready to take arms. Opposed to this 
force was an army of 40,000 French under Massena, the relics of 
those which had been repeatedly defeated by Suwarrow. An army 
of reserve headed by Bonaparte was prepared to support this force. 
At this time Moreau opposed superior forces to General Kray and 
the Archduke Ferdinand on the Rhine. 

1800. 

The first Consul left Paris the 6th of May, and on the 18th as- 
cended Mont St. Bernard at the head of the main array of reserve, 
or thirty out of about sixty thousand, composing the entire. In 
passing his artillery in safety under the citadel of Bard, a fortress 
guarding the Italian foot of the mountain, his luck and the supine- 
ness of the garrison are equally marvellous. In the preceding month 
of March the English fleet under Lord Keith blockaded Genoa. Me- 
las had advanced as far as Nice when he was recalled by tidings of 
the French having crossed St. Bernard, and by theknowledge that con- 
sequently all his artillery, equipage and provisions together with his 
communications with Italy, were atlheir mercy. On the 8th of June 
Massena was compelled to surrender Genoa, a few hours before the 
recall of Ott, the besieging General, to the main army in Italy, would 
have spared the necessity. After having taken Milan, Bonaparte 
marched to the relief of Genoa, whose fall he was unapprized of, 
and met the troops under Ott advancing to a junction with Melas, 
at the villages of Casteggio and Montebello. A battle ensued to the 
disadvantage of the Austrians, who left the field covered with dead 
and above 8000 prisoners. These having given information of the 
surrender of Genoa, Bonaparte changed his course, and on the 14th. 
of June received battle on the plain of Marengo. The conse- 
quence of this famous victory was a capitulation by which Genoa 
and all the fortified places possessed by Austria in Piedmont , Lom- 
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baniy and (he legations, were given up. Konaparte then returned 
to Paris, which he entered on the 2d July. The Austrians made 
an attempt to continue the war in Bavaria; but the decisive victory 
of Hohenlinden, gained by Moreau over the Archduke John, reduced 
their affairs to desperation. During the absence of Bonaparte in 
Egypt, Naples had thrown off the French yoke by means of an in- 
surgent force beaded by Cardinal Buffo and supported by the Bri- 
tish fleet under Nelson. Borne surrendered to Commodore Trow- 
bridge, and the royal family of Naples were temporarily restored to 
their capital. However the Neapolitan general having given battle 
to Miolli.s at Ancona, after the event of Marengo, was defeated and 
the court reduced to such extremity that the Queen repaired to Rus- 
sia to implore the intercession of Paul with the first Consul. The 
Czar undertook the office of mediator and succeeded in averting the 
fate of the royal family ; however Murat, the French general, com- 
pelled them to submit to heavy exactions, after having by the chief 
Consul’s authority, restored Rome to tlie Pope's officers. The last 
important event of this war was the capture of Malta by the English 
on the 5th. Sept, after a blockade of two years. A circumstance so 
far favourable to the French that it highly offended the Emperor 
Paul. The peace of Lunerille terminated the war. The next 
important occurrence in Bonaparte’s life was the explosion of the 
infernal machine on the lOth of October, an incident quickly fol- 
lowed by the organization of Fouche’s police. 

1801. 

A concordat with Rome was signed on the 18th of Seplember. 
Russia and France were constructing a Northern coalition against 
the maritime rights of England, at the same time that Prussia seized 
upon Hanover. The battle of Copenhagen detached Denmark from 
the confederacy, which the death of Paul finally broke up. In the 
interim Kleber had been assassinated in Egypt, where an English 
army under Sir Ralph Abercrombie landed on the 8th of March. 
The victory of Alexandria was bought with the life of the comman- 
der in chief, and was followed by a convention by which the French 
agreed to the surrender of Egypt. Another manifestation for the 
invasion of England by means of gun boats being made this year 
towards its close. Nelson bombarded Boulogne, but with little effect. 
Peace became now generally desired, and Mr. Pitt’s ministry being 
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supposed to form an obstacle to it, that statesman resigned and was 
succeeded by Mr. Addington, under whose auspices the prelimina- 
ries to the peace of Amiens were signed on the 10th of October. 
Excepting Ceylon and Trinidad, all the colonial conquests of England 
were yielded up without equivalent, in seemingly just punishment 
for the waste of national resources in such partial, distant and un- 
wholesome acquisitions. 

1802. 

Bonaparte employed his leisure by an intervention in the affairs 
of Switzerland, whither he despatched Ney with an army of 40,000 
men , by which means the patriot Reding, whose party sought to 
establish their ancient constitution, was obliged to lay down his 
arms. An English remonstrance in his favour was treated with 
derision and contempt. Various causes of mutual Jealousy now 
arose : on Bonaparte’s side chiefly from the license of the English 
press : on the part of Great Britain from the French encroachments 
upon different parts of the continent. A report of Sebastian! upon 
a visit of inquiry he undertook to the East, gave especial umbrage at 
this time to the British government, as being a disclosure of the 
projects of aggrandizement in that quarter at the expense of England, 
which were entertained by Bonaparte; this publication is relied 
upon as the principal justification of the refusal to evacuate Malta, 
pursuant to the terms of the treaty. Reciprocal inflexibility upon 
this point led to the rupture of the peace. During its continuance 
Bonaparte attempted the recovery of the French possessions in St. 
Domingo, which had been wrested from them by the spread of their 
own revolutionary contagion. Toussaint Louverture was the chief 
Negro commander. A fleet of thirty four small ships of the line 
with above twenty frigates and smaller vessels , was sent on this 
expedition with about twenty thousand land troops under General 
Le Clerc, Bonaparte’s brother-in-law. After Toussaint’s defeat and 
submission, he was suspected of secret machinatiops among the ne- 
groes ; seized upon with his whole family, and put on board a vessel 
bound for France. There he was imprisoned in the castle of Joux 
ill Franche Comte, and heard of no more. 

1803. 

England declared war against France on the 18th of May. The 
Legion of Honour was instituted about this time. 
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1804. 

This year was marked by the discovery of an alleged conspiracy 
amongst Moreau, Pichegru, Georges and other royalists. Pichegru 
was found strangled in his prison ; Captain Wright, who landed him 
in France, was also discovered dead in his bed at the Temple ; the 
Due d’Enghien, after being kidnapped on the Baden territory, was 
hurried to Paris and shot at Vincennes on the 21st of March, having 
undergone the mockery of a trial. Moreau was found guilty and 
condemned to two years imprisonment, a sentence subsequently 
commuted to banishment. The infamous system of espial, circum> 
vention and violence seems to have attained its perfection this year. 
Mr. Drake, the British resident, and Mr. Spencer, British envoy at 
Munich, successively fell into the snare, and narrowly escaped the 
captivity which actually befell the Hamburgh resident. Sir G. Rum- 
bald. After a two days imprisonment in the Temple, this gentle- 
man was sent to England on his parole not to return to Hamburgh, 
a favour he obtained through the most powerful intercession. 
Lord Elgin was likewise seized on his way to his embassy at the 
Porte; detained at Pau. and constantly beset with the most insidious 
and infamous machinations to compromise him. His great prudence 
and ever wakeful suspicion secured him against the danger. Thus 
was the way prepared for Napoleon to ascend the imperial throne. 
After some fulsome decrees of a more abject senate than ever dis- 
graced ancient Rome, the Pope was brought to Paris to crown Napo- 
leon and Josephine, or rather to be a spectator of the conqueror’s 
rudely performing that office himself, which took place on the 2d of 
December. 

1805. 

The Italian slates, who servilely aped the French in all their po- 
litical harlequinades, had sent a deputation entreating Bonaparte to 
become their sovereign also. Accordingly he and Josephine depar- 
ted for Milan, where they were crowned in the month of April. 
Another letter addressed personally to the King of England, ihime- 
diately followed this event, but produced no other result than the 
forming of an alliance between Russia and England to he ramified 
into a continental league to compel France to admit the reestablish- 
ment of the balance of Europe. Prussia would only temporize; but 
Austria was more accessible, and began the war with a precipitation 
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and violence of the most pernicious consequences. Not only did she 
pour troops into Bavaria without awaiting the advance of the Rus- 
sians, but compelled the Elector to an alliance while his territory 
was treated like an enemy’s. This conduct threw that power into 
the arms of the French. It was in this campaign thatNapoleon com- 
menced his practice of issuing official bulletins of what he wished to 
be believed. He too commenced operations by the violation of neu- 
tral territory, in marching through part of the Prussianjstates. After 
some manoeuvring and fighting, always to the disadvantage of the 
Austrians, Mack was shut up in Ulm, where he capitulated on the 
19th of October, thus securing to the French all the results of a 
mighty victory, in artillery, baggage and military stores, together 
with above 20,000 prisoners of war. These were marched into 
France and employed to replace the conscripts as agriculturists. 
The French took possession of Vienna on the 15th of November, 
and obtained immense spoils there. Success also attended their 
arms in Italy, where Masseiia was opposed to the Archduke Charles, 
and no less in the Tyrol, where Ney placed the Austrians under 
the Archduke John in the most perilous situation. Napoleon now 
crossed the Danube, plunged into Moravia, and on the 2d of De- 
cember fought the memorable fight of Austerlitz. The Russians 
had there about 50,000 men under Kutousoff, and the Austrians 
about 25,000, against a nearly equal body of French. The three 
respective Emperors were in the field. After the day was won, the 
Emperor of Austria went to Napoleon in the guise of a suppliant; 
threw the blame of the war upon England, and when he had made 
terms for himself, stipulated for the unmolested return of the Rus- 
sians to their owncountry. About afortnightlater was signed thepeace 
of Presburgh^ whereby Austria ceded the Tyrol and Vorarlberg to 
Bavaria. A war had broken out between Great Britain and Spain 
in consequence of the precautionary seizure of four galleons bound 
from South America to Cadiz. The Spanish and French fleets joined 
and fell in with Sir Robert Calder on the Spanish coast on the 25d. of 
July, The enemy amounted to twenty sail ofthe line; three fifty gun- 
ships and four frigates. The British reckoned but fifteen sail of the 
line and two frigates, with which they were victorious, taking two 
ships ofthe line. With this imperfect triumph the English people 
were so dissatisfied, that Sir Robert was brought to a court martial 
which ratified to a certain extent the popular opinion. This action 
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t% as succeeded by the glorious Trafalgar, fought between Nelson and 
Villeneuve on the 21 st October. The combined fleets counted thirty 
three sail of the line and seven large frigates, whilst Nelson had only 
twenty seven line of battle ships and three frigates; his inferiority in 
the number of men and guns being still greater. Nineteen ships of the 
line were captured in the action, and four more subsequently by Sir 
Richard Strachan, whilst sefven of those which escaped into Cadiz 
were rendered unserviceable. This was the final blow to the 
French navv. 

1806. 

In the spring of this year Louis Bonaparte was named King of 
Holland; the grand duchy of Berg was constructed out of the states 
of Anspach and Bayreuth with the duchy of Cleves, and bestow- 
ed upon Murat. Naples and Sicily were conferred upon Joseph 
Bonaparte, whilst the principality of Lucca, already assigned to Eliza, 
eldest sister of Napoleon, was augmented by the districts of Massa> 
Carrara and Gafagnana. About the same period Eugene Beauhar- 
nais was united to a daughter of the King of Bavaria, and his cousin 
Stephanie, to the Hereditary Prince of Baden. The|confederation of 
the Rhine was also created by the stales of Wirtemberg, Bavaria. 
Darmstadt and some petty principalities on the right bank. The 
death of Mr. Pitt and succession of Mr. Fox to office, opened a pros- 
pect of peace. Lords Lauderdale and Yarmouth severally acted as 
negotiators with Champagny and General Clarke, but the treaty 
broke off upon the question of ceding Sicily to Joseph. Its resump- 
tion was finally prevented by the death of Fox and the return of a 
tory administration. Prussia began to arm about the month of 
August under the command of the Duke of Brunswick, who opened 
the campaign with the same injustice and precipitation of which 
Austria had set the example the previous year Instead of await- 
ing the junction of the Russians, he bore down into Saxony, overruled 
the Elector’s desire to remain neuter; compelled him to a reluctant 
junction, treating him more as a tributary than an ally. This conduct 
had its natural effects : the victory of Saalfeld was the harbinger to 
the French of the complete conquest they obtained at Auerstadt and 
Jena upon the 15th of October. The surrender of Magdeburgh, 

* Prussia hurried to the field. 

And snatch’d the spear, but left the shield 
^ Int. to 5 d. Canto of Marmion. ” 
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the magazine of the Prussian army, without any defence, and the total 
downfal of the monarchy, succeeded with the rapidity of a tem- 
pest. Napoleon used his victory ungenerously in respect of the un- 
fortunate Queen, and cruellyjto wards the vanquished leader, to whom, 
when mortally wounded, he denied permission to die or be interred 
in his own state. The Electorate of Saxony was raised into a king- 
dom, and with the duchies of Saxe-Weimar and Saxe-Gotha, admit- 
ted as a member of the Rhenish confederation. Jerome Bonaparte, 
having at length renounced his wife in compliance with the com- 
mands of his brother, was rewarded with the Kingdom of Westpha- 
lia, to which were united Hesse Cassel, the various Prussian provin- 
ces in Franconia, and the territories of the Duke of Brunswick. 
The continental system interdicting all commerce with Great Bri- 
tain was promulgated in the Berlin decrees of the 21st of Novem- 
ber. A few days later Napoleon marched into Poland to meet the 
Russians under Kaminskoy, having evaded asupplication addressed to 
him by the former nation to restore its independence. The cam- 
paign commenced with the sanguinary but indecisive battle of Pul- 
tusk. Kaminskoy having manifested proofs of insanity, was now 
superseded by Benigsen. 

1807. 

The desperate but indecisive battle of Eylau was fought February 
8tb. Fifty thousand fell in the action. That of Friedland took place 
on the 13th of May. It was described by a French general as a 
battle gained, but a victory lost. Alexander, however, became de- 
sirous of an accommoilation with France; accordingly an armistice 
was ratified on the 23d of June : on the 23th took place the celebrated 
interview between the two Emperors on a raft in the midst of the 
Niemen, and on the 7th and 9th of July was signed the Treaty of 
Tilsit. The supposed desire of Napoleon to unite himself with one 
of the Russian Archduchesses *, procured most advantageous terms 
for that state; but Prussia was by that treaty diminished|to a second- 
rate power. Her possessions in Poland were transferred to Saxony, 
and Finland made over from Sweden to the Czar. Napoleon re- 
turned to St. Cloud on the 27th of July. i 

On the 6th of July 1806, the English, who bad sent an expedition 

* So in the book. 
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from Sicily to Calabria, fought the battle of Marda near the gulph 
of St. Euphemia, and defeated a greatly superior French force under 
Regnier. The tumultuous and unmanageable character of the 
Calabrians, combineil with mal’aria, prevented any other than a 
moral advantage resulting from this success. About the same period 
the British resources were also wasted in fruitless expeditions to 
the other hemisphere. Buenos Ayres was taken by a handful of 
British on the 27th June 1806, but they were soon compelled to lay 
down their arms. A reinforcement sent out in October under 
W bitlocke, took Monte Video, but failing at Buenos Ayres, the gene- 
ral was cashiered by court martial. A squadron sent up the Darda- 
nelles under Sir John Duckworth, to compel Turkey to dismiss the 
French ambassador, and a subsequent expedition to Alexandria, 
under General Fraser, were equally unfortunate. To counterba- 
lance the failures, the Dutch island of Cura^oa and these Cape of 
Good Hope were secured. 

A fleet of twenty seven sail of the line and 20,000 men under Lord 
Cathcart, were sent to the Baltic to require the delivery of the Danish 
fleet and naval stores. This being refused, a bombardmentof Copen- 
hagen commenced, which produced itssurrenderon tbeSth ofSeptem- 
bcr. The Code Napoleon was perfected about the period of the peace 
of Tilsit, shortly after which Portugal was required to shut her ports 
against the English ; to confiscate British property, and arrest British 
persons. The last part of the proposal having been declined, Junot 
was directed to march upon Lisbon, whence the Prince Regent and 
his family embarked for Brasil on the 1st of December. ’ 

1808. 

Junot took possession of the government at Lisbon as represen- 
tative of the French people, on the 2d of February. The domestic 
feuds of Charles IV. and his son Ferdinand, caused them both to apply 
to Napoleon as mediator, and gave him an excuse for seizing upon 
the fortresses of Pampeluna, Montjouy and St. Sebastian’s. Ferdir 
nand joined Bonaparte at Bayonne, whither his father, the Queen, 
and Godoy the minister, were also summoned. After a disgraceful 
scene on the 6th of May, during which the Queen told Ferdinand he 
was not the king’s son, he renounced the crown which Charles had 
previously abdicated, and on the same day the latter resigned all his 
claims upon Spain in favour of Napoleon, by a treaty ratifled by 
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Ferdinand, who was then with his brothers transferred, first to Na- 
varre, and subsequently to Talleyrand’s seat of Valengay. By means 
of a convocation assembled at Bayonne on the 15th of June, Joseph 
Bonaparte was promoted from the crown of Naples to that of Spain, 
and Murat nominated his successor. An insurrection broke out at 
Madrid on the 2d of May, which although speedily suppressed, is 
memorable as the dale of the outbreak of the popular Spanish war. 
The provincial juntas proclaimed a guerilla warfare at the same time 
that armies were levied under Cuesta, Blake and other commanders. 
The victory of Rio Seco obtained by Bessi^res over these two gene- 
rals on the 14th of July, was more than compensated by Dupont’s 
surrender with 18,000 men to Castanos at Baylen, on the 18th. 
Another distinguished achievement of the patriots about this time 
was the defence of Saragossa under Palafox. Lefebvre Desnouettes 
commenced the attack on the 15th of June, and relinquished it on 
the 8th of August. The English having sent an auxiliary force to 
Portugal under Sir Arthur Wellesley, that general after disembark- 
ing in Mondego bay, gained the battle of Rolissa on the 17lh of 
August, and that of Vimeira on the 21st. During this action Sir 
n. Burrard had landed to supersede Sir Arthur in the command, 
and to be himself immediately displaced by Sir Hew Dalrymple. 
By this change of commanders the victory was dot turned to the 
utmost profit. The convention of Cintra followed, whereby the 
French evacuated Portugal. In October a strong re-infortement to 
the British army arrived, commanded by Sir John Moore. This 
general advanced as far as Carrion in the direction of Madrid, for 
the purpose tf attracting the French army from the attack of that 
capital to himself. The miserable defence made there and at the 
strong passes intervening between it and the advancing French, 
enabled Napoleon, first to secure Madrid, and then concentrate his 
immensely superior forte against the English. Sir John Moore 
therefore felt himself compelled to commence his retreat in the end 
of December, closely followed by Soult. 

1809. 

. 

The battle of Corunna was fought, and Sir John Moore slain on 
the 16th of January. The English secured their embarkation. 
Having now expelled his most troublesome enemies, Napoleon pre* 
cipitately returned to France, to confront the attack which Austria, 
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encouraged by the Spanish diversion, was meditating. This great 
campaign opened on the 9th of April, by the Archduke Charles 
crossing the Inn and invading Germany. On the 20th of April, 
Napoleon in person gained the battle of Abensberg, between Augs- 
burg and Ratisbon, over the Archduke Louis and General Hiller. 
This victory was obtained by an attack, by the French centre, 
while the Emperor was uniting his wings by a lateral movement, 
all of which is admired as an admirable combination of manceu- 
vres. On the 22d the now concentrated French army attacked 
and routed the Archduke at Eckmuhl near Ratisbon. In the first 
of these engagements the Austrians lost 30 pieces of cannon and 
9000 prisoners : in the second, 20,000 prisoners with great part 
of their artillery. After being beaten out of Ratisbon, where 
Napoleon was slightly wounded, the Archduke retreated to Rohe- 
mia, and Napoleon, instead of pursuing him, marched upon Vienna, 
which capitulated to him on the 12th of May. Some partisan war- 
fare under Schill, Katt and other insurrectionary chiefs now broke 
out, but all with an unfortunate issue. The Tyrolese also rose in 
arms and maintained a strife in their mountain-fastnesses, which the 
French were unable to quell. The Archduke advanced to the relief 
of Vienna, and his opponent determined to end the war by a general 
battle. The bridges being all broken down, be was obliged to 
construct others where the Danube divides into five streams, forming 
the island ofLoben and some smaller ones. Ry’some seeming over- 
sight, the Archduke permitted the unmolested completion of these 
communications, and the passage of the French, which occasioned 
the bloody but doubtful battles fought on the 21st and 22d of May at 
the two contiguous villages of Essling and Asperne. In the height of 
the latter action the French bridge was swept away by a flood, and 
they themselves compelled to retreat in order to restore their com- 
munications with the opposite, or right bank of the Danube. In 
this movement Marshal Lannes was killed. Napoleon, now cooped 
‘up in the island ofLoben, employed the utmost diligence in for- 
tifying it and the smaller ones. Each army having received re-in- 
forcements from Hungary and Italy , the French crossed to the 
mainland by three new bridges on the 3lh of July, and on the 
succeeding day was fought the decisive battle of Wagram, where 
the Austrians lost 20,000 prisoners and were so utterly discomfited, 
that the Archduke John, who came up with re-inforcements during 
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the action, was glad to retire unobseired. The armistice of 
Znaim preceded the peace of Schoenbrunn, signed on the 14th of 
October. In the summer of this year the English gorernment fitted 
out an expedition to the Scheldt consisting of thirty five ships of the line 
and twenty frigates with 40,000 land troops under the command of 
Lord Chatham. Fouche, minister ad interim of the interior, and Clarke, 
minister at war, jointly invited Bernadotte to take upon himself 
the defence of Antwerp. The English naval and military comman- 
ders disagreeing between themselves, the troops were shut up in 
the island of Walcheren, where a ravaging pestilence brokeout, and 
the whole enterprise miscarried. Dissensions ensued in the cabinet 
at home, and caused the retirement of Mr. Canning. Lord Wellesley 
was appointed secretary at war, from which a confidence was felt 
that his brother would receive vigorous support from home. After 
the treaty of Znaim, Napoleon strongly urged the pope to adhere to 
the continental system, but could not prevail with him to go the 
length of declaring war. Consequently he caused French troops 
to occupy the towns of Ancona and Civita Vecchia. On the 2d of 
February, General Miollis took possession of Home, and the Pope 
remaining resolute neither to declare war, nor cede any part of his 
territory, was forcibly carried from his palace to Grenoble on the 11th 
of July. After a residence of ten days there, he was removed 
to Savona. An attempt was made on Napoleon’s life while at 
Schoenbrunn by a fanatic named Stabbs. On the 16‘** of December 
the senate pronounced a consultum divorcing Napoleon and Jose- 
phine. 

1810. 

On the 11th of March the espousals of Napoleon with Maria 
Louisa were celebrated at Vienna. About this time Cayenne, Mar- 
tinico, Senegal and St. Domingo were conquered by the English in 
the West Indies, while Lord Collingwood with troops furnished 
from Sicily, occupied the Islands of Cephalonia, Zante, Ithaca and' 
Cerigo. Sir A. Wellesley was again despatched to Portugal, where 
he compelled Soult to evacuate Oporto after an action under its 
walls, and to commence a disastrous retreat. On the 28th of July 
1809, the allies gained the battle of Talavera, but owing to the 
wilfulness and petulance of Cuesta, Lord Wellington, instead of 
improving his victory, was obliged to retreat upon Portugal, leaving 
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the frontier places of Ciudad-Bodrigo and Almeida to be taken 
almost in presence of his array. On the 27th of September 1810, the 
English defeated Massena at Busaco. About this time there occurred 
a curious simultaneous sounding of the English government by 
both Bonaparte and Foucbe, unknown to each other. Lord 
Wellesley became suspicious, and abruptly ended all correspondence 
with the two agents, Ouvrard and Labouch^re. The principal 
efforts of Napoleon this year were directed to the enforcement of 
the continental system. His brother Louis was so harassed by 
the vexatious and tyrannical treatment he experienced, that on 
the 1st of July he alxiicated the monarchy in favour of bis 
son. Disregarding this act however, Napoleon created the youth 
Grand-duke of Berg, and declared Holland an integral part of the 
French empire. Gustavus IV. having been dethroned in 1809 in 
favour of his uncle the Duke of Sudermania (Charles XIII.) and the 
crown prince, on whom devolved the chief weight of the govern- 
ment, having died suddenly on the 28th of May, the Swedes con- 
ceived the idea of propitiating Napoleon by naming Bernadolte as 
his successor. Napoleon gave a cold and ungracious consent which 
he soon desired to retract and soon had reason to regret. As long 
as temporizing was necessary, the new crown-prince always 
managed to evade the Emperor's requisitions of co-operation, and 
he was one of the first to forsake his declining fortunes. At this 
epoch his star appeared to culminate; Massena’s reverses in Portugal 
and Spain being the only speck in the horizon. 

1811. 

The Russians evinced great discontent at the restrictions placed 
on their commerce with England , almost their only customer. 
Their emperor also felt jealousy at some articles to his prejudice in 
the treaty of Scboenbrunn, against which be made some reclamations 
productive only of haughty defiance on the part of Napoleon. All 
this provoked the war of the ensuing year, in which Sweden, in re- 
venge for the aggression upon Finland, joined with Russia. Prus- 
sia also timidly offered her feeble alliance, but was rejected as a 
confederate whose participation would be almost useless to the 
confederacy, and probably ruinous to herself. The King of Rome 
was born fn this year, as if to put the keystone to the arch of 
Napoleon’s power.- ^ 
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1812. 

t 

On the 9th of May Napoleon left Paris to open this tremendous 
campaign. All the tributary sovereigns and potentates assembled to 
meet him at Dresden, and the gorgeous festivities which there pre- 
faced the war, gave more appalling contrast to its progress and 
termination. Without encountering a single enemy in their pro- 
gress through Lithuania, the failure of the unwieldy machinery put 
in motion for the furnishing of the supplies ; and the want of ade- 
quate hospitals for the numerous sick, caused the French masses 
to wear the semblance of a routed army, and diminished their avail- 
able force by more than 100,000 men before reaching Moscow. After 
some actions, none of them amounting to a battle, Napoleon took 
Smolensk after a vigorous resistance, on the 18th of August. 
The grand army of Russia retreated by the opposite side of the 
Dnieper before the assault. Murat , with some other generals, 
having been detached from Smolensk in pursuit of the Russians, 
the bloody but indecisive battle of Valoniina ensued. Napoleon fol- 
lowed in person with the army, and overtaking his enemy fought 
and won the terrible battle of the Borodino on the iJlh of Septem- 
ber, but bis victory procured him no essential benefit. Nine days 
later, (the 14lh), he entered Moscow which he found utterly deserted 
by its inhabitants. • The fire broke out about midnight of the same 
day. Becoming now anxious to treat for peace, Bonaparte sent 
Lauriston for that purpose to Kutousofif, who after an interview on 
the 5th of October, forwarded him to the Emperor. Alexander only 
noticed the proposal by censuring his general for transmitting it, 
and Napoleon quilted Moscow on the 19th of October for Kalouga. 
After the sanguinary skirmish of Malo Yaroslawetz, Napoleon defi- 
nitively resolved upon a retreat, for which purpose he divided the 
army into three columns which were to follow on the same route 
at an interval of two days "march. This plan is much censured by 
the historian for the obvious defect of subjecting the second and 
third divisions to subsist on an impoverished line of country, instead 
ofallowing each, by a lateral movement, to have a tract exclusively to 
itself. On the 6th of November commenced the Russian winter to 
which Napoleon and the French are so fond of attributing all the 
disasters of the campaign. It is pretty clear however that before the 
• fall of a single snow-flake, the army w'as in a state of utter disorga- 
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nization^ and the burning of Moscow, the spurned overtures for 
peace, and reluctantly adopted retreat, prove demonstrably how 
utterly the expedition had failed, even before the winter came to 
overwhelm it completely. Upon the horrors of this retreat in gene- 
ral, or upon their intense accumulation at the passage of the Bere- 
sina, it is not my intention even superficially to touch. Boutourlin 
estimated the loss of the grand army, between killed in battle, 
deaths from hardships, and prisoners, at 450,000 men. Napoleon 
left the wreck of his multitudinous force at Smorgoni in a traineau, 
“ a lively emblem of the fishing-boat of Xerxes, ” and arrived in 
Paris on the 18th of December, where Colonel Malet had very nearly 
overturned the imperial government by a conspiracy which exploded 
on the 23d of the preceding October. 

1813. 

The Pope, persevering in his inflexibility, had been removed in the 
preceding summer from Savona to Fontainebleau. On the 19th of 
February, Napoleon suddenly appeared before him, and prevailed 
on him to give his consent to granting canonical institution to the 
French clergy, a concession he had refused ever since the seizure of 
Rome and the occupation of the Patrimony of St. Peter. The induce- 
ment to this was a waver of the demand of any express cession of 
the temporal rights, and a delay of six months on the point of cano- 
nical instalment. Napoleon instantly published these terms in the 
Moniteur as a concordat', the Pope denied they were more than 
preliminaries, and the ecclesiastical quarrels recommenced more 
acrimoniously than ever. After the battle of Salamanca and capture 
of Madrid, the French affairs brightened a little in Spain, from the 
want of support and concert among the Spanish generals obliging 
Lord Wellington to retire into Portugal. On the 22d of January 
the King of Prussia left Berlin for the securer residence of Breslau, 
and on the 1st of March he entered into an alliance with Russia, 
followed on the 16th by a declaration of war against France. The 
campaign opened in Saxony, where Bessi^res was killed in a skirmish 
on the. 1st of May. On the 2d was fought the battle of Lutzen, 
which terminated in favour of the French, but without any other 
trophy than the possession of the bloody field. The effect of this 
action was to restore the king of Saxony to his capital from whence 
he had fled to Prague. On the 21st of May, Napoleon attacked the 
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allies at Bautzen, tweWe miles from Dresden, where he was again 
successful, but again without results. An armistice demanded by 
the allies, was signed on the 4th of June, and preceded the congress 
of Prague, which however broke up without effecting anything, on 
the lOth of August; immediately after which Austria joined the 
alliance. It is presumed the terms of the confederates rose in con- 
sequence of the news of Lord Wellington’s victory at Vittoria. 
Moreau now arrived from America to assume an important com- 
mand in the Russian army. The allies attacked Dresden on the 
26th of August. On the day after, Napoleon arriving to its succour, 
a battle ensued in which the allies were defeated and Moreau killed. 
A chance victory at Culm, where Vandamme was made prisoner 
with 7000 men, revived the drooping hopes of the allies. In the 
north of Germany also the cause looked more promising, the 
Crown-Prince having defeated Oudinot and Regnier on the 25d 
of August at Grossbeeren on the Prussian frontier; and Blucher 
haying beaten Macdonald on the 26th at the Katzbacb, as he was 
advancing on Breslau. Ney was encountered at Dennewitz, on his 
way to Berlin, by Generals Tauentzein and Bulow, and worsted 
in a hot action, in which the allies were reinforced by the oppor- 
tune arrival of the Russians and Swedes. Napoleon retreated upon 
Leipsic, where the battle of the 16th, 17th and 18th of October 
casts all the events of that and almost every other campaign, into 
shade. The French now retreated precipitately, but Parthian like, 
fighting as they fled, they were victorious in the battle of Hanau 
fought on the 50tb and 31st of October. NapOleon returned to 
Paris on the 9th of November. On the 11th of December a treaty 
was signed at Valencay, replacing the prisoner Ferdinand on the 
throne of Spain, but the regency of that kingdom refused it their 
ratification. About the same time the Pope, another state prisoner, 
w as liberated, and returned to Rome in the May of the ensuing year 
amid the acclamations of thousands. The Dutch threw off the 
French yoke at the close of this year. After an unavailing attempt 
at negotiation at Mentz, the allies entered France. The Austrians 
led by Schwartzenberg, advanced by Switzerland and the Jura : 
the Prussians and Russians, called the army of Silesia, commanded 
by Blucher, penetrated by the Northern frontier, and reached as far 
as Bar-sur-Aube. 
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On the 26th of January, Bonaparte took the command of such an 
army as he had been able to assemble, at Chalons, and immediate- 
ly attacked Blucher at Brienne. The Prussians were compelled to 
retreat after an indecisive action which was more than overbalanced 
by the battle of La Rothiire on the 1st of February, in which Napo- 
leon was defeated with the loss of 4000 prisoners and 73 guns. Af- 
ter retreating upon Troyes and rejoining his old guard there. Napo- 
leon transferred his army from the high road from Paris to Troyes 
to that leading from Paris to Chalons, in order to attack the Silesian 
army at unawares in flank and rear. This army was proceeding in 
three divisions; the advance under Sacken; the centre under Alsu- 
fieff, and the rear commanded by Blucher himself. Napoleon came 
up with the centre which he totally routed, at Champ-Aiibert. All 
the artillery and 2000 prisoners were taken. The advanced guard, 
or Sacken’s division, was next attacked at Chateau-Thierry on the 
12th of February, and defeated with the loss of 6000 men, or a 
fourth of its strength. Blucher was next encountered and defeated 
at Montmirail, but his skilful retreat saved his division. Napoleon 
was called from the pursuit of Blucher to arrest the progress of 
Schwartzenberg, before whom Victor and Oudinot were retreating. 
On the 17th of February he accordingly engaged the Austrians suc- 
cessfully near Montereau, taking that town by storm, and disgracing 
Victor for his conduct preceding this affair. The Austrians now re- 
treated to Langres and the allies seemed paralyzed. The French re- 
entered Troyes on the 24th of February. At this time Murat de- 
serted from Napoleon in Italy, and prevented Eugene from detaching 
the troops destined to strengthen Augereaii at Dijon. About the 
middle of February the Duke of Wellington gained the battle of Or- 
thez on the Adour, over Soult. Bordeaux then declared for the 
Bourbons, and received the Duke of Angoul6me, who had been with 
the English army, with acclamations. In the meanwhile a congress 
was holding at Chatillon, where it was insisted on behalf of the al- 
lies, that France should be reduced to her ancient limits. Caulain- 
court had actually agreed to these terms, when the successes gained 
over the two invading armies induced Napoleon to break off the treaty. 
The conferences were terminated accordingly by Caiilaincourt, who, 
as he was leaving Chatillon, met the Emperor’s secretary with coun- 
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ter-orders to concliule. It was now too late, and hostilities being 
resumed, the Prussians were attacked with loss on the 7th of March, 
at Craonne. Retreating upon Laon, they were again fallen upon on 
the 9th, but the utter dispersion of Mariuont's advanced guard at 
Athiis by a hourra of Cossacks, objiged Napoleon in his turn to re- 
treat after renewing the attack on the 10th with a loss of 30 guns and 
nearly 10,000 men. Oudinot and Gerard were equally unsuccess- 
ful in resisting the passage of the Bar by the Austrians, and with 
Macdonald, compelled to retire upon Paris. The Austrians regain- 
ed Troyes, but w ere again about to yield ground, when Lord Castle- 
reagh, who was on the spot, declared that the moment a retreat 
commenced, the subsidies of England should cease. This threat, and 
the simultaneous arrival of the Messrs de Polignac with cheering ac- 
counts of the royalist progress in Paris, determined the allied leaders 
to advance upon that capital. After an indecisive engagement with 
the Austrians at Arcis-sur-Aube, Bonaparte resolved to gain the rear 
of the allied armies, leaving their passage to Paris only obstructed 
by the small force of Marinont and Mortier. The battle of Mont- 
martre was fought on the 30th March : on the succeeding day the al- 
lies entered Paris by capitulation. Its base and versatile population 
received the Emperor Alexander and King of Prussia on their trium- 
phal entry, with general and continued plaudits. On the 4th of April, 
Napoleon signed his abdication at Fontainebleau : his arrival at Elba 
took place exactly a month later, about three weeks prior to the death 
of Josephine. 

1813. 

On the 26th February, Napoleon escaped from Elba ; landed at Can- 
nes on the 1st of March, and being joined by Ney and all the troops 
sent to oppose him, marched unobstructedly to Paris. The Ring 
fled from the capital on the 20lh of March, just in time to make 
way for his rival's entrance. By a manifesto of the 30th May, Bona- 
parte was outlawed by the allied Sovereigns. About this period, 
Murat without any explanation, placed himself at the head of 30,000 
men, occupied Rome, driving the Pope and cardinals before him, 
and summoned all the Italians to rise for the liberation of their 
country. Austria having vainly offered to guarantee him the pos- 
session of Naples with the Marches of the Roman See, declared war 
against him : compelled him to give battle near Tolenlino, where 
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his army dispersed without making any stand, he himself escaping 
to Cannes. Napoleon having treated him with coldness, Mtirat re- 
mained in obscurity near Toulon until after the battle of Waterloo, 
when he fled to Corsica. Conceiving the idea of parodying Bona- 
parte’s invasion of France, he embarked from hence with a small flo- 
tilla for Naples. Landing near Monte-Leone, he was attacked and 
made prisoner by the country people : tried by martial law and shot. 
During the hundred days Napoleon’s weakness was proved by many 
popular concessions at variance with his principles, and by the 
Jacobins again beginning to show their heads in the Chamber of 
representatives. On the 14th of June he joined his army at Beau- 
mont; on the 15th he beat back the Prussians under General Ziethen. 
from Charleroi ; on the 16th occurred the two battles of Quatre Bras, 
the advanced post of the English, attacked by Ney, and of Ligny, 
also the advanced position of the Prussians, assailed by Bonaparte. 
The latter were desperately handled, losing, it is supposed from 
15, to 20,000; the action with the British was undecided. On 
the 18th, the immortal Waterloo, Napoleon’s last field was fought. 
On the 21st, Napoleon arrived a fugitive at Paris. On the day fol- 
lowing he abdicated in favour of his son. On the 5d of July he ap- 
peared at Rochefort, having passed the interim from his aMication 
seemingly forgotten at Malmaison. On the 15th of July, after the 
failure of much attempted negotiation, he surrendered uncondition- 
ally to Captain Maitland of the Bellerophon, whence on the 7th of 
August he was transferred to the Northumberland off Plymouth ; 
'—landed at St. Helena, October 16 ; and died there May 5. 1821. 


LOVE AND PRIDE. 


Paris, May IS, 1834. 

Each member of this title is illustrated by a separate tale from 
the pen of Mr. Theodore Hook. The first adds the offence of dul- 
ness to more positive transgressions against good taste and proba- 
bility : the second, without being devoid of a kind of vivacity which 
impels it. to its close, is replete with all the faults of its author’s 
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worst manner, imredeemetl by any ong of the merits which usually 
concealed or diminished them. When the reader knows enough of 
Mr. Hook's domestic history to be aware that he writes from the 
rules of the King’s Bench prison, that fact suffices to palliate and 
excuse manifold errors and inequalities in his performances. The 
distressed man is compelled to labour by the very force which dis- 
ables him from the successful execution of his task. That disen- 
gagement of mind ; that spring of animal spirits which are the indis- 
pensable conditions to a fair exercise of the intellect, must be often 
wanting-to the unfortunate drudge who is obliged to write for his 
existence: and if he become a mere mechanical constructor of crude, 
coarse or borrowed materials, or a mannerist from frequent repe- 
tition of himself, he may well plead in extenuation of critical seve- 
rity the impossibility of stimulating an overwrought and exhauste<l 
imagination into a correspondence with the constant and unseason- 
able demands made upon its exertions. With all such considera- 
tions borne in mind and admitted in their fullest force, one is yet 
astonished how an author capable of such literary triumphs as 
Mr. Hook has deservedly achieved, should be condemned by any 
rigour of circumstances to the maturation and utterance of a work 
such as“ Love and Pride. ” It is reprehensible, not merely because 
like most of his lighter novels, it is less a tale than a narrated farce, 
and a farce constructed upon the clumsier model of deriving its comic 
situations from adventitious circumstances of risibility that befall the 
individuals, instead of owing them to their passions and foibles : 
but because it is a tissue of gross, vulgar and incongruousbuffoonery. 
It is that which if pul into dramatic action would be only suitable 
to the upper galleries. The evidences of haste and negligence 
abound in every page. They are visible, not only in the deviation of 
the characters from their announced functions, but in the clumsy 
inelegance of the writing. The incidents in the first story are 
evolved mainly by the agency of a valet and a waiting maid, who 
are introduced with certificates imputing to them all the vices which 
compound the most depraved specimens of those classes. But in 
their conduct they evince merely that venial knavery which we 
laugh at in the Sanchos and Ineses of the old Spanish comedy; and 
are guilty of no worse duplicity than secretly conducting an amour 
of their own so as to revolve as an epicycle within that of their 
master and mistress. It is in the second tale however, that the most 
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revolting absurdities are accumulated. The hero is an English 
marquess— a man of rank, talent and education, but of an over- 
weening pride, which fortune and its own miscalculations combine 
to defeat in all its schemes — a character evidently capable of much 
clever management. However when this personage is brought into 
action, it is to be made the mere pantaloon of a Christmas panto- 
mime ; to be “ bubbled, bamboozled and bit ” with every ingre- 
dient of contempt and derision heaped upon his devoted head. 
The failure of this work has a more unpleasing effect than that of 
provoking its own unqualified condemnation. With all its glaring 
demerits it presents points of similitude to its admired predecessors 
that call them strongly and unfavourably to recollection. Unfor- 
tunately we commonly perceive the resemblance between two objects 
of unequal merit by a juxtaposition which rather consists in de- 
grading the better, than in elevating the inferior of them. Thus a 
parody tends more to disparage a noble original than to approach to 
its level ; an ordinary resemblance rather sinks our admiration of 
the suggested beauty than finds toleration for itself by the compa- 
rison; and in the same way, “ Love and Pride ” rather excites a 
suspicion that our admiration of “ Sayings and Doings ” was too 
prodigal, than that our unfavourable sentiments of itself are either 
unfounded or exaggerated *. 


I PROMESSI SPOSI. 


Baden, July 33, 1834. 

My former notice upon this standard tale of modern Italy was 
written with the becoming diffidence of a person of bad memory 
commenting upon a work more than a year laid aside. The pre- 
sent passing glance ought to appear with a hesitation and distrust 
flowing from another source; that of the want of relish with which 
a book opened merely in default of any other, is perused , and the 

* K subsequent reperusal of several of the stories in the two first series of 

Sayings and Doings ” has supplied a striking confirmation to the suspicion here 
intimated. 
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likelikood of unreasonably quarrelling with fare to which we sit 
down without appetite. However the authority which neither of 
my criticisms could individually arrogate, may belong to their un- 
animity, in the same way as we infer the correctness of astronomi- 
cal observations by the co-incidence of several which taken apart 
might be quite unsatisfactory. This agreement of my opinions at 
different times and under opposite circumstances, emboldens me to 
re-assert more advisedly that Manzoni’s novel is chargeable with 
great prolixity and tediousness; that the besetting sin of its wordi- 
ness is felt not only where it is venial, as in the overwrought des- 
cription of what is pleasing in itself, but where it is mortal and 
damning, as in the minute and elaborate portraiture of the loath- 
some and horrible, whose introduction at all is only excusable on 
the plea of contrast, and on the condition of the briefest despatch. 
This and much more to the same effect has been already said and 
better said. I shall therefore no farther extend this article than to 
adduce as pregnant justification of my censure, the single fact, that 
the enumeration of the weeds and wild vegetation grown up in 
Renzo’s garden during his absence, alone filis above a page and 
half! 


SALMOMA. 


Baden, Aagusl 1, 1854. 

The amusement of angling has been assailed for its folly, and for 
its cruelty. The beautiful and most poetic treatise under considera- 
tion vindicates it from both charges, in my opinion, with perfect 
success. The defence as to cruelty amounts to the statement of the 
simple fact of its being allowable to employ skill and ingenuity in 
the destruction of that which it is allowable to destroy at all , and 
the denial that, except in the unexcused use of live bait, there is 
more cruelty, or the infliction of as much pain in fishing with a 
hook as with a net. The splenetjc definition of Johnson which 
serves for a text to those who arraign the rationality of this sport, is 
noticed and combated with as much good temper as eloquence and 
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cogency. To reinforce better arguments with that of authority, a 
long catalogue of eminent names addicted to this pastime is produ- 
ced, the weightiest of all being of course suppressed. Indeed could 
the respectable cynic just named return to earth and hnd such an 
authority as Sir Humphry Davy arrayed against him, his superior 
in useful science, practical philosophy, and perhaps equally so in 
true poetic temperament, he would possibly not only wish his an- 
tithesis unsaid, but admit from that and some more modern instan- 
ces, how' especially dangerous that same clever, portable little two- 
edged weapon sometimes is to the Hand that wields it. To adorn a 
treatise, purporting, as its name denotes, to convey instructions upon 
the most effectual method of catching the superior river fish, and to 
render it popular with every class of tasteful or studious readers, 
all the resources of a mind combining to perhaps a degree une- 
qualled since Bacon, the sensibility , ardour and freshness of the 
poetic, with the calmness and ratiocination of the philosophic tem- 
perament, are evoked. After being placed in a theatre glowing 
with scenery of the truest and most brilliant colouring of nature, 
we are entertained and informed with a dissertation at once elegant, 
simple and profound, upon the habits and economy of some of her 
■animated creations which we heedlessly pass by every hour of the 
day, without reflecting upon the sublime and beautiful testimony 
which their structure and instincts bear to the greatness and good- 
ness of the almighty First Cause. Whether a bee, a moth, an 
ephemeris be the chosen theme, all seem equally suitable to the au- 
thor’s graceful treatment, and for the opening of that “ library of 
useful knowledge” of which he was such a living compendium. The 
desire of tracing every popular remark to a rational origin is some- 
times indeed pushed to an extreme in Salmonia ” that might ap- 
' pear ludicrous to those who did not reflect how much it was by 
that habit that Davy penetrated into the arcana of nature, and dis- 
covered the coherence and dependency of phaenomena which before 
him had seemed united only by vague and inexplicable con- 
nexion. The conjecture of why it is that the spilling of salt is deem- 
ed unlucky, is an instance of one of those luminous extravagances. 
But the causes assigned for the swallow’s flying low before rain ; for 
the snipe being fattest in frost, and for many other facts better known 
than understood, have surely all the simplicity and completeness 
of nature’s own processes to force them upon our conviction. The 
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whole of this charming essay shows how accurately 1 hare' been 
enabled, through the ingenious and most illustrative biography of 
Dr. Paris, to estimate that twofold genius which constituted so pe- 
culiar and so splendid an attribute in Davy’s intellectual conforma- 
tion. 

The following mixed philosophical and poetical passage from the 
vindication of fly-tishiog will I thiuk fully substantiate my opinions. 

“ Hal. — The search after food is an instinct belonging to our 
nature; and from the savage in his rudest and most primitive state, 
who destroys a piece of game, or a fish with a club or spear, to 
man in the most cultivated state of society, who employs artifice, 
machinery, and the resources of various other animals, to secure 
his object, the origin of the pleasure is similar, and its object the 
same : but that kind of it requiring most art may be said to cha- 
racterize man in his highest or intellectual state ; and the fisher for 
salmon and trout with the fly employs not only machinery to assist 
his physical powers, but applies sagacity to conquer difficulties ; 
and the pleasure derived from ingenious resources and devices, as 
well as from active pursuit, belongs to this amusement. Then as to 
its philosophical tendency; it is a pursuit of moral discipline, re- 
quiring patience, forbearance, and command of temper. As con- 
nected with natural science, it may be vaunted as demanding a 
knowledge of the habits of a considerable tribe of created beings 
— fishes, and the animals they prey upon, and an acquaintance with 
the signs and tokens of the weather and its changes, the nature 
of waters, and of the atmosphere. As to its poetical relations, it 
carries us into the most wild and beautiful scenery of nature; 
amongst the mountain lakes, and the clear and lovely streams Jhat 
gush from the higher ranges of elevated hills, or that make their 
way through the cavities of calcareous strata. How delightful in 
the early spring, after the dull and tedious time of winter, when 
the frosts disappear, and the sunshine warms the earth and waters, 
to wander forth by some clear stream, to see the leaf bursting from 
the purple bud, to scent the odours of the bank perfumed by the violet, 
and enamelled, as it were, with the primrose and the daisy ; to 
wander upon the fresh turf below the shade of trees, whose bright 
blossoms are filled with the music of the bee ; and on the surface 
of the waters to view the gaudy flies sparkling like animated gems 
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in the sunbeams, whilst the bright and beautiful trout is watching 
them from below ; to hear the twittering of the water-birds, who, 
alarmed at your approach, rapidly hide themselres beneath the 
flowers and leaves of the water lily ; and as the season advances, 
to And all these objects changed for others of the same kind, but 
better and brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend as it were 
fbr the gaudy May-fly, and till, in pursuing your amusement in the 
calm and balmy evening, you are serenaded by the songs of the 
cheerful thrush and melodious nightingale, performing the office 
of paternal love, in thickets ornamented with the rose and wood- 
bine ! ” P. 7—10. 


PAROLES D’UN CROYANT. 


Baden , Augnst 10, 1834. 

“ Glory be to God in the highest, and peace on earth to men of 
good will ! ’’—Such is the noble passage of our liturgy adopted by 
the Abb^ de la Mennais as the text of a species of anathema which, 
in the style and spirit of a revelation, he has launched against the 
unholy alliance among despotisms in church and state throughout 
Christendom, and which seems calculated still further to crumble 
the fragments into which that alliance has been shivered in his 
own country. The See of Rome has already taken the alarm at 
this pamphlet, and pronounced a kind of timid coaxing censure 
against its author, who has, with an unsparing boldness of analysis, 
laid open in a few aphoristic, striking propositions, the whole ma- 
chinery by which the few have been heretofore enabled to oppress 
the many, and as a corollary, the means whereby the latter, know- 
ing their strength, may hereafter resistlessly employ it. The style 
and idiom of St. John’s gospel have been assumed, probably to 
serve the double purpose of wrapping under an apocalyptic veil, 
some figures of a transparency to be sufficiently recognisable, and 
which it might not be prudent to render more prominent, in the 
present clipped state of the press’s wings in France ; and also of 
gratifying the coarse profaneness of that people by suggesting a pa- 
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rody of one of the most awful portions of sacred writ. Whatever 
were the Abbe’s designs, he seems most exactly to have hit the taste 
of his compatriots, by whom his book has been generally received 
with tumultuous applause. To me it appears that although written ^ 

with great force and impressiveness, it is still chargeable with 
much of the affectation, quaintness, and vitiated taste from which 
no French work that I know of, assuming the elevated and didactic 
style, is ever exempt. W hatever be its faults, 1 am nevertheless not 
sure that the “ Paroles d’lm Croyant” may not justly assert a pre- 
seance as the fullest, the concisest, the most courageous, and most 
emphatic manifesto of natural rights that has ever yet been written ; 
and as such its triumphant reception must be taken to indicate a 
most remarkable state of public feeling. 

I ’ have extracted an entire chapter calculated to make Kings 
pause before they rely upon the aid of standing armies against the 
civil portion of their subjects. 

XXXV. 

“ Si les oppresseurs des nations ^loient abandonn^s k eux-m^mes, 
sans appui , sans secours Stranger , que pourroient-ils contre dies ? 

“ Si , pour les tenir en servitude , ils n’avoient d’aide que Taide de 
ceux k qui la servitude profile, que seroit-ce que ce petit -nombre 
contre des peoples entiers? 

“Et c’est la sagesse de Dieu qui a ainsi dispose les choses , afin 
que les hommes puissent toujours resister a la tyrannie ; et la tyran- 
nic seroit impossible si les hommes comprenoient la sagesse de 
Dieu. 

“ Mais ayant tourne leur coeur a d’autres pensees , les domina- i 

teurs du monde ont oppose k la sagesse de Dieu que les hommes ne 
comprenoient plus , la sagesse du prince de ce monde , de Satan. 

“ Or Satan, qui estle roi des oppresseurs des nations, leur sug- 
g^ra , pour afifermir leur tyrannie , une ruse infernale. 

“ II leur dit : Voici ce qu’il faut faire. Prenez dans chaque famille 
les jeunes gens les plus robustes et dohnez-leur des armes, et exercez- 
les a les maiiier , et ils combattront pour vous contre leiirs peres 
et leurs freres ; car je leur persuaderai que c’est une action glo- 
rieuse. 

“ Je leur ferai deux idoles, qui s’appelleront Honneur et Fid^- 
lite , el une loi qui s’appellera Obdssance passive. 
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“ £t ils adoreront ces idoies, et iU se soumetlront a cette loi aveu- 
glement , parce que je seduirai leur esprit , et vous n’aurez plus rien 
d craiudre. 

“ Et les oppresseurs des nations firent ce que Satan leur avoit 
dit , et Satan aussi accomplit ce qu’il avoit proinis aux oppresseurs 
des nations. 

“ Et Ton vit les enfanls du peuple lever le bras centre le peuple , 
egorger leurs freres, enchainer leurs p^res , et oublier jusqu’aux 
enlrailles qui les avoient port^s. 

“ Quand on leur disoit : Au nom de tout ce qui est sacrd, pensez 
a I’iujustice , d I’atrocite de ce qu’on vous ordonne ; ils r^pondoient ; 
Nous ne pensons point , nous obeissons. 

“ Et quand on leur disoil : N’y a-t-il plus en vous aucun amour 
pour VOS pires , vos meres , vos freres et vos soeurs ? 11$ repon- 
doient : Nous n’aimons point , nous obeissons. 

“ Et quand on leur montroit les autels de Dieu qui a cr^e Tbomme 
et du Christ qui I'a sauv6 , ils s’ecrioient : Ce sont lii les Dieux de la 
patrie ; nos Dieux , k nous , sont les Dieux de ses maltres , la Fide- 
lity et I’Honneur. 

“Je vous le dis en vyrile, depuis la syduction de la premiere 
femme par le Serpent, il n’y a point eu de syduction plus efirayante 
que celle-la. 

“ Mais elle touche ^ sa fin. Lorsque I’esprit mauvais fascine des 
Hmesdroites, ce n’est que pour un temps. Elies passeutcomme i 
travers un ryve afiPreux , et au ryveil elles bynissent Dieu qui les a 
dyiivryes de ce tourment. 

“ Encore quelques jours , et ceux qui combattoient pour les op- 
presseurs , combattront pour les opprimys ; ceux qui combattoient 
pour retenir dans les fers leurs peres , leurs myres , leurs frires et 
leurs soeurs , combattront pour les affranchir. 

“ Et Satan fuira dans ses cavernes avec les dominateurs des 
nations. ” 
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BUBBLES FROM THE BRUNNENS OF NASSAU. 

Badeo, Auj^st 19, 1834. 

Doctor Johnsoi^ thought the fact of a man without genius , wit, 
or learning, being welcome into the general societies of mankind 
by the mere title of good humour, a fact sufficiently curious to hare 
made it the subject of, I believe, more than one of his papers 
in the “ Rambler. ” Now-a-days the same passport is of still 
more extended efficacy and will procure an author’s book ad- 
mission to the study and the boudoir, and obtain for it a favoura- 
ble suffrage from those who reluctantly admit in the same breath, 
that they have received nothing either very new or .very interesting 
from its pages. The professed stibjecl of Bubbles •’ is a descrip- 
tion of two spas in the duchy of Nassau, whose insignificance ap- 
pears hitherto to have concealed them from the prying notice of 
the English, although the greatest stream of continental migration 
from Great Britain, — that carried along the Rhine, — passes close 
under the mountains which shelter them. One of those mineral 
springs called Langen Schwalbach , contains nothing very 
remarkable beyond its peculiarity of tinging of a red ochre dye 
lioth the human skin and all other substances immersed in it. - The 
other is of a more pleasing agency, and is termed KheSchlangenbad^ 
or Serpents’ bath, from the numbers of harmless snakes found 
about its neighbourhood. Its .supposed property is to polish and 
beautify the human skin to such a fineness, that, as a French gen- 
tleman quoted in the book says, devient amourette de soi- 
meme. ” — A Narcissus-like passion which it needs no bath or spa 
to excite id his countrymen. A description of Wiesbaden and Ems 
complete all that is pertinent to the title page ; but a variety of ex- 
traneous and irrelevant matter is impressed to make up an octavo of 
average dimensions. Not only are minute and laborious descrip- 
tions expended upon jejune and disagreeable stories, such as that of 
the idiot’s voracity at his cherry feast, and that of the two Mayence 
tailors at their plum mess, but a knight of Malta is called into exis- 
tence, as 1 suspect, by somewhat of the same necromantic power 
by which phantom knights were evoked in days of romance; and 
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upon him is hung an episode concerning the history of Malta, with 
a description of a penal execution, whose connexion with a beau- 
tifying bath it would be rather difficult to perceive ; neither does 
the dissertation upon the scholastic and popular plans of education 
in England neatly dove-tail into the context , nor derive any intrin- 
sic value from the capability evinced by the author experimentally 
to appreciate either system. These are indeed ill-sewed and ill-as- 
sorted pieces of patch-work to lengthen the literary mantle of Sir 
J. Head. , The style too shows some flaws of cant and vulgarity 
that comport exceedingly ill with the personage of a staid old gen- 
tleman. To say that a building is on the totter, ” is surely em- 
ploying a vile phrase ; and as few people have had the good 
fortune to see a magpie peeping into a marrow-bone, the si- 
mile does not well suit the purpose of illustration. After all, the 

Bubbles ’’ is more amusing than many of its correcter contempo- 
raries of whom it may be said, you cannot blame indeed, but you 
may sleep. ’’ It ambles along with indefatigable sprightliness 
and imperturbable good humour ; describes fully and faithfully all 
the objects which came within the range of its author’s observation ; * 
and although neither his landscape nor flgures be copied from the 
very best originals, we must give him and his paneidolon the same 
praise of accurate and recognisable drawing. 

1 strangely forgot to notice the amusing and interesting account given 
of the bottling of the celebrated Seltzer water, although it forms the 
liveliest and best part of the book, and that the spring has the statis- 
tical importance of yielding about four thousand pounds a year to the 
Duke of Nassau’s treasury. I shall now only add a very short speci- 
men of the writing— the concluding part of an account of Nassau. 

“Yet whatever may be the climate of the upper country of Nassau, 
the duchy, taken altogether, may fairly be said to contribute more 
than an average share towards the luxuries and comforts of man- 
kind. Besides flne timber-trees of oak, beech , birch and flr, there 
are crop$ of corn of every sort, as well as potatoes which would 
not be despised in England ; several of the wines ( for instance, 
those on the estates of Hochheim, Eberbach, Rudesbeim, and Johan- 
nisberg ) are the flnest on the Rhine, while there are fruits, such as 
apples, pears, cherries, apricots, strawberries, raspberries, ( the two 
latter growing wild, ) etc. etc. in the greatest abundance. 
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Not only are there mines of the precious metals and of iron, 
hut there is also coal, which we all know will, when the gigantic 
powers of steam are developed, become the nucleus of every nation’s 
wealth. In addition to all this, the dncliy is celebrated over the 
whole of Germany for its mineral waters; and certainly if they be 
at all equal to the reputation they have acquired, Nassau may be 
said to contribute to mankind what is infinitely better than all 
wealth, namely — health. 

“From its bills burst mineral streams of various descriptions, 
and besides the Sellers or Seltzer water, which is drunk as a 
luxury in every quarter of the globe, there are bright, sparkling 
remedies prescribed for almost every disorder under the sun: — for 
instance, should the reader be consumptive, or, what is much more 
probable, be dyspeptic, let him hurry to Ems; if he wishes to 
instil iron into his jaded system, and brace up bis muscles, let him 
go to Langen-Schwalbach ; if bis brains bould require calming, his 
nerves soothing, and his skin softening, let him glide on to 
Schlangenbad— the serpent's bath; but if he should be rheumatic in 
his limbs, or if mercury should be running riot in his system, let 
him hasten, ‘ body and bones’ to Wiesbadeu, where, they say, 
by being parboiled in the Kochbrunnen (boiling spring), all his 
troubles will evaporate. ” 

P. 26, 27. 


LIFE OF THE REVEREND GEORGE CRABBE , 
BY HIS SON. 


Baden, August 37, 1834. 

The whole compass of this author’s poetry does not present a 
more sudden, striking and delightful instance of the . complete 
award of poetical justice than was actually dealt out to^himself. 
After an early youth of poverty, hardship and neglect ; passed at 
a home saddened by the rigour of a savage and ill-conducted father, 
and by the toil of a low mechanical trade the most uncongenial to 
the already awakened spirit of “ Nature’s sternest painter, yet her 
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best; ” Crabbe hiatle his way to London to acquire knowledge in 
the medical profession to which he had a little time previously 
applied himself. Without money, patron, orfriend, was he launched 
upon that vast sea of struggle and vicissitude, and there did he 
endure an overwhelming tempest of fortune’s rudest shocks. At 
length, when he had essayed every kind of “ spurn, which patient 
merit of the unworthy lakes”; when reduced to the very lowest 
abyss of indigence, the gates of a prison actually yawned to enclose 
him. and hope itself began to fail, his better angel suggested, as a 
last effort, an appeal to Edmund Burke. The idea was conceived 
and adopted like an inspiration, and originated a letter, perhaps 
unsurpassed by any in the language for natural and touching pa- 
thos; for urgency without servility; for copious and heart-rending 
detail of suffering without the slightest forfeiture of dignity. From 
the moment that application was received, the storms that had so 
nearly shipwrecked the hark of the poet’s fortunes were converted 
into prospering gales that never again forsook its course ; 

And all the clouds that lower'd upon our bouse 
In the deep bosom of (he ocean buried. ” 

An ordination, which was followed by theDukeofRntland’sdomes* 
tic chaplaincy, both obtained by his most zealous patron’s influence, 
enabled him soon afterwards to marry the woman of his choice and 
the faithful repositary of all his early sorrows. Variousgiftsofchurch 
preferment succeeded, until his benefices ultimately reached the com- 
petence of eight hundred pounds a year, augmented by the produce of 
his poems, the lastof which was purchased by the publisher for three 
thousand pounds. The blessing of children, and of such dutiful and 
respectable ones as the present editor, is not to be estimated asthe last 
or least of a series of domestic felicities which were crowned by dying 
in the ripeness of years and fame, surrounded by devoted relatives. 

“And that which should accompany old age. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

■That force, minuteness and fidelity— that fairness and fearlessness 
which distinguished Crabbe’s portraitures of humanity, seem to have 
descended as an inheritance to his son, and to have been first evinced, 
as was fitting, in perpetuating the moral and intellectual lineaments 
of his admirable parent. The result has been a memoir presenting 
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an exalted conjunction- of tact, sincerity and filial pAety in the sen- 
timents, with the graces of smooth, polished style and diction. The 
honest glow of exultation with which bis father’s genius and virtues 
are dwelt upon, intimate with sufficient plainness how irksome 
must have been the task to make the open revelations which the 
biographer’s candour urges, respecting their few concomitant 
foibles. An overbearing impatience in argument might be imputed 
freely as the flaw of a temper redeemed by so much general urbanity; 
but that at the declining years of sixty two, Crabbe should have 
“ sought to obscure his age by blotting bis character ; ” — played the 
Philander, and written genuine love verses, was a fact so desecra- 
ting to bis memory, that we admire as much the unflinching spirit 
of truth which coerced the avowal on the one hand, as the respectful 
decorum w ith which the subject is so liriefly treated, on the other. 
In the same style of uncompromising veracity are related the events 
of the poet’s youth and the particulars of his lineage, mortifying 
as they must be to that commonest vanity of claiming alliance with 

porcelain clay. ” Another great merit in the memoir is its perfect 
unity ; it being exclusively conversant with the subject or some- 
thing immediately appertaining to him. Considering his uniform, 
uneventful and secluded life ; his destitution of conversational bril- 
liancy, whereby words might be brought to supply the place of action, 
the keeping Crabbe thus always in the foreground through a whole 
volume, without once verging on the confines of tedium or triviality, 
is in itself no slender evidence of authorial talent. The introduced 
letters are all interesting— many of them delightful. Those of Scott 
and Moore would be of the latter elass even if they were anony- 
mous. 

The following pleasing picture of Crabbe’s contrasted feelings 
leaving home an outcast, and returning to it a successful poet, has 
been preferred as a specimen. 

“ The feelings with which he now returned to Aldborough may 
easily be imagined, lie must have been more than man had he not 
exulted at the change. He left his home a deserter from his profes- 
sion, with the imputation of having failed in it from wanting even 
common abilities for the discharge of its duties— in the estimation of 
the ruder natives, who had witnessed his manual awkwardness in 
the seafaring pursuits of the place, ‘ a lubber, ’ and ‘ a fool ; ’ 
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perhaps considered even by those who recognised something of his 
literary talent, as a hare-brained visionary, never destined to settle 
to anything with steadiness and sober resolution ; on all hands con- 
victed certainly of the ■ crime of poverty, ’ and dismissed from 
view as a destitute and hopeless outcast. He returned, a man of 
acknowledged talents; a successful author, patronised and befriend- 
ed by some of the leading characters in the kingdom ; and a cler- 
gyman, with every prospect of preferment in the church. His fa- 
ther had the candour to admit, that he had underrated his poetical 
abilities, and that he had acted judiciously in trusting to the bent of 
nature, rather than persevering in an occupation for which he was, 
from the outset, peculiarly disqualified. The old man now gloried 
in the boldness of his adventure, and was proud of its success : he 
fondly transcribed ‘ the Library ’ with his own hand ; and, in 
short, reaped the reward of his own early exertions to give his son 
a better education than his circumstances could well afford. 

“ On the state of mind with which the young clergyman now re- 
visited Parham— on the beautiful and retributive conclusion thus 
afforded to the period of resignation and humble trust recorded in 
his ‘ Journal to Mira, ’—I shall not attempt to comment. In the 
esteem of his ever encouraging and confiding friend there, he could 
not stand higher now than he had done when all the rest of the 
world despaired of or disowned him ; but, with the hospitality and 
kindness he had long experienced from her relations, there was now 
mingled a respect to which he had previously been a stranger. He 
heard no more taunts about that ‘ d— d learning. ’ ” 

P. 105-4. 


BELGIUM AND WESTERN GERMANY IN 1833. 


Baden, August 39, 1834. 

“ It has but one fault — it is not true. ” — As Father Philip said 
of the narrative of one garrulous old lady, so say I to that of an- 
other. Whether determined to show equal skill in railing and prai- 
sing, Mrs. Trollope has “ lashed her flanks into a bespoken entbu- 
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siasm, as they said of Chateaubriand, or that her sincere admiration 
for absolutism acted as a Claude Lorraine glass before her vision, 
to present every- object in an exaggerated tint, so it is ^hat super- 
latives, hyperbole and extravagance spoil almost every one of her 
otherwise clever and amusing delineations. Some authorities, 
and high ones too, maintain that no women can reason; — that even 
when they feel aright, it is by a kind of impulse or instinct, of 
which they are utterly unable to render an account. How much 
more glaring must be their logical deficiencies when their principles 
are all wrong ! — when in an age which produced “ le Mie Prigioni, ” 
the abstract merits of despotism are still gravely upheld by one of 
those petticoat politicians,- and the attempt to elevate the poorer 
classes on the intellectual scale treated as an absolute evil, because 
as yet, in its scarcely inchoate state, it has not wrought unalloyed 
good I It may be quite true that the reigning King of Prussia has 
a natural fund of benevolence or good sense, which in despite of 
the depraving tendencies of his position, influences him to -better 
the condition of his subjects in every practicable manner, and to 
convert his despotic power itself into an instrument of beneficence, 
by compelling all the youth of his stales to receive a sort of filtered 
education; and it may be equally undeniable that the freedom of the 
English press gives life and circulation to much vice and immora- 
lity. But will that establish Mrs. Trollope's ergo, that despotism is 
the best government for human happiness; and equalisation — or 
rather a capacity for it— and reform, all illusion and mischief? 
Because ‘‘ it is the bright sun that bringeth forth the adder, ” are 
we to exclude his beams and walk by such candle light as the King 
of Prussia may allow us, with the likelihood of having even that 
snuffed out to-morrow or next day by his successor? In Germany 
the blissful theory is acted upon, that the majority of mankind 
were born saddled and bridled for the minority to mount upon 
with whip and spur, and this is a state of things so exactly according 
to the conservative Trollope’s notions of the fitting and rightful, 
that as Charles Philips said of the Queen, ‘‘ her speech is rapture, 
and her step buoyancy ” wherever she wends her course in this so 
fortunately constituted country. Baden, a merely pretty watering- 
place is overwrought in the “ issinio style ” to such a climax of 
sublimity and beauty, that the poor phlegmatic wight who pens this 
notice from its very centre, often raised his eye from the pourtray- 
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iDg page to the scene, in the vain effort of discovering even a resem- 
blance. Indeed wereit not for the constant references to son Henry 
and his hammer, from the tone of intoxicated elation and luxuriant 
juvenility pervading this tour, one would be inclined to personify 
the writer as a lively, forward girl, just broke lose from a boarding- 
school, where her head had been filled with romances to theexclusion 
of better lining to whom all the worldling’s common-places were 
new, fresh and enchanting, and who described as she felt. The 
“ Belgium ” has caused me some misgivings as to my unreserved 
outlay of faith in its predecessor. I now greatly suspect that its 
author is too sprightly and mercurial to exert the cool judgment of 
balancing calmly and fairly the commendable against the reprehen- 
sible which blends and intermingles with it in almost all mundane 
affairs : that like Mad. de Stael, she theorizes solely upon feelings 
and tastes, and that where she sees cause to approve or condemn 
generally, she does so universally. If a stubborn exception will 
refuse adhesion after all the force of straining and torturing is 
vainly exerted, and the Procrustean process of cutting and maiming 
has been tried with no better success, then the obstinate recusant is 
left aside, something on Dogberry’s plan : anything rather than 
restrict or qualify, or submit to bang the drag-chain of an exception 
upon the down-rattling and ignited wheel of dogmatism. 

1 must now take leave of Mrs. Trollope, and 1 do so with all 
gentle feelings; for though this pervading blemish of “ surveying the 
landscape through the prism of poetry which tinges every object 
with the hues of the rainbow,” renders her work quite inadmis- 
sible as a correct, sober guide or reference, still as a succession of 
romantic scene paintings, it is full of charm and talent. The 
ascent to the Brocken is a fragment of transcendent description, 
that of Heidelberg scarcely inferior, and it is moreover true. 

The exemplar is selected to mark the co-existent peculiarities of 
the work : its brilliant writing and erroneous thinking. 

” A German tradesman has at no time, the slightest intention of 
being mistaken for a German noble ; nor has the noble any fear of 
being classed as a tradesman ; and it is this, 1 imagine, that produces 
the remarkable difference between a mixed assembly of English and 
a mixed assembly of Germans. 

“ But, unhappily, the present is no time for us to hope that we 
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may follow tbeir excellent example ; it is not while an active and 
powerful party are directing all their efforts to break down the 
barriers which mark the different classes of society, that it would 
be wise to advocate such a tone of manners as might aid the work 
of anarchy among us. It is not in England, divided against herself, 
as she now is, that this graceful, easy, benevolent sort of intercourse 
between all ranks can exist. A little reflection on the subject 
might, nevertheless, leach the gently nurtured classes of England 
to walk more fearlessly over the unenclosed field of German 
society. The delicate and inoffensive lines of demarcation are 
sufflciently visible ; and, where none are inclined to remove them, 
there can be no necessity for erecting palisadoes, chevaux d.6 frise, 
or any other style of hostile barrier. These could but disfigure the 
graceful and harmonious arrangement, and should never be resort- 
ed to but in cases of absolute necessity. Happy the land where such 
necessity exists not ! This is one of the points in which we must 
shrink back from a comparison with ‘ well-ordered Germany, ’ 
and the mortification of allowing this is the greater, because every 
genuine description of our national manners, as they were in the 
days that are gone, gives as delightful a picture of the tie that united 
us all, with as little entanglement from the doubtful situation of 
any, as Germany herself can show.” 

Vol. 2. P. 145-4-B, 


SKETCHES IN SPAIN BY CAPTAIN S. E. COOK. 

Baden, August 30, 1834. 

The intelligence, impartiality and research visible throughout this 
work aredefrauded of tbeir just estimate by the flaws of an ungracious 
style, ungrammatical locutions, and cumbrous arangement. The 
mixed and undefined character of the book also mars its popularity. 
It is too dry and erudite for a miscellaeous tour, and much too 
detailed and circumstantial for what it more resembles — a statistical 
treatise and catalogue of objects of science and art united. The 
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“ effect defective'’ of these causes is that the narrative comes so 
tardily off that few have perseverance to follow it to its close, nor 
was it till my resolution always to accompany my author ab oro 
usque ad mala, had achieved many a triumph over weariness, 
that I succeeded in addinp; myself to the minority. As is usual when 
too much is sought to be embraced, the “Sketches” omits that 
which is felt to be a most essential requisite — namely, a recapitu- 
lation offsets at the conclusion, with Capt. Cook’s own inferences 
annexed, whereby his opinion now undiscoverable, upon the par- 
amount question of Spain’s probable advancement or retrogression 
in general civilization, might be clearly known. His notice of the 
numerousgood roads recently completed or nowinactive forwardness 
to unite all the principal points in the Peninsula, would encourage 
great hopes from the achievement of that first and greatest step of 
national improvement. Whereas the universality and excess of 
corruption amongst all public functionaries, the shameless and 
unpunished jobbing of all the undertakers of national works, almost 
compel one to despair of regeneration unless some new Hercules 
should start up to cleanse this Augean stable of abuses. The high 
encomiums uniformly passed hy Captain Cook upon the character 
and manners of the Spaniards; with the corroborating instances 
adduced of their generosity and honour, make ns feel the more 
sympathy in the misgovernment of so fine a people, and the deeper 
regret that so respectable an authority withheld his sentiments as to 
its probable termination. Indeed a work on Spain could be at 
this moment of crisis and transition, only very interesting as a body 
of well founded conjecture upon her prospective state. The rapidly 
fleeting and evanescent present is hardly worth noticing. This author 
is remarkable as an English protestant, for the lenity with which 
he treats the Spanish catholic clergy. The parochial priests are 
represented as generally a useful and respectable body; so moderate 
in their exaction of tithe, that when it was proposed to secure them 
a moiety of their existing claims they gladly closed with the otier, 
which was rejected by the people as disadvantageous to themselves. 

From this and every other recent work upon Spain, it appears 
evident that there is no country that so loudly demands reform, and 
none better worth regeneration. The minister or government who 
will evince vigour, perseverance and skill successfully to strike at 
the root of those evils by which a fine people are oppressed w ith- 
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out the state being even temporarily benefited, will indeed deserve 
well of the nation and of mankind. Realizing the best attribute of 
mercy, it will be blessing “ him that gives and him that takes. " 

The following passage well develops the state of society at the cen- 
tre of a corrupt and tyrannical government. 

“ Several causes appear to combine in forming the peculiar cha- 
racter attributed to the people of Madrid. The vie casaniere they 
lead in a place where there is scarcely diversion or occupation, but 
of the commonest description, and none of the mixture of rural and 
other amusements which all the capitals of Europe in some degree 
share; the want of literary and scientific employment, or resources 
of any kind, but in the frivolity of common life, unaided by those 
accompaniments ; the absolute nullity of character imposed by the 
government, to forward its particular views, which required the 
grindingof the whole mass down to a level, in whichno point should 
be salient; the habitual course of intrigue and place-hunting which 
is the occupation of a large portion of the population; these reasons 
must produce their natural effects, and may account for the dislike 
frequently shown for them by the other Spaniards. It is the seat 
of corruption of every kind. All the abuses of the monarchy centre 
here. No cause so bad, no crime so indefensible, but some one may 
be found to undertake to plead it, in this medley of characters, where 
the habits of intrigue and circumventing or supplanting, are mixed 
up in the dealings of society. Hence the want of sincerity where you 
are perpetually told of frankness; hence unmeaning professions, the 
solidity of which is soon discovered, if put to the test, and hence the 
little sympathy with the rest of the nation, from whom they are se- 
parated, aud appear to live as the inhabitants of a Libyan oasis, un- 
heeding the whirlwinds which destroy whole caravans at theirgates.'’ 

r. 1. P. 163, 4. 

What a pity that Captain Cook did not employ somebody to put 
bis extensive information and judicious reasoning into something of 
a more presentable shape! Such writing as the above, now-a-days, 
when the majority of country newspapers and penny pamphlets 
will be found free at least from solecism and bad grammar, is quite 
inexcusable. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GALT. 


Baden, September 17, 1854. 

The transgressions of this medley upon one of the limbs of men- 
dacity, the suppressio teri, are too glaring and signal not to make 
it suspicious upon the other, of the suggestio falsi. An introduc- 
tory remark which is far from intending to imply that the most con- 
ceited, fantastic author has not given enough and to spare of his 
rigmarole memoirs, hut that supposing it were worth while to 
have written anything at all about himself, as I think it certainly was 
not, the transactions of from 1814 to 18!23, so considerable a seg- 
ment of his mature life the name and family of his wife; the sta- 
tion in society of his father, and his own original department of 
commerce, were as note-worthy as his upsetting a tea-kettle on bis 
cousin before the age of two years; looking over the side of a dres- 
ser upon which he had been forgotten, “ like Edgar over Dover 
cliff, ” and some other equally striking indications of an infancy 
which he seems to think warrants his exclaiming with Owen Glen- 
dower — 

“ These signs have mark’d me extraerdlnary. 

And atl the courses oF my life do show, 

I am not in the roll of common men. " 

In one’s commerce with mankind, either through their conversation 
or their books, how constantly is Oxenstiern’s valediction to his son 
recalled to mind ! Here is a man of whom Lord Byron said, in a 
passage cited by the culminating fatuity of its object, that he was one 
of the last from whom any body would think of committing a lite- 
rary larceny; who upon the authority of Moore, adduced with the 
preposterous vanity of exposing himself in a Priam-and-Achilles sort 
of combat with this accomplished master of lampoon, writes, — 

“ With a rabble of words at command, 

Scotch, English and slang in promiscuous alliance. " 

Yet with the brand of such names upon him was Galt at one 
2 2t. 
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time selected for the Editorship of the Courier newspaper ; at a 
more recent period, intrusted with the conduct of Fraser’s maga- 
zine, which he still appears to hold ; and his prose fictions are 
dignified with the title of the secondary Scotch novels. His com- 
mercial beginnings, one would have thought, would have been 
equally unfavourable to all future enterprise in that line, yet to him 
was confided the superintendence and management of the enormous 
tracts of territory purchased from government by the Canada com- 
pany. This mongrel character, half literary, half mercantile, gives 
a strange sort of hybrid nature to his book, intermingling flakes of 
poetry, as he calls them, with balance sheets and accounts in double 
entry, until the whole is wound up with a species of chalk and 
charcoal plagiary of ’‘Manfred,” called the ‘ ‘Star of Destiny,” which 
may be aptly characterized in the author’s own happy phrase, as “ an 
exploit of flatulence. ” One very whimsical peculiarity indeed in 
this “intense botheration” * of a book is, that the sound is such an 
echo to the sense, or the nonsense, that its pages may be cited as 
perhaps an unique specimen of degraded onomatopoeia — preposte- 
rous neologism or perverse compound being always subservient 
vehicles to what he imbeciliates. f To all the commercfal schemes 
of Mr. Galt did Fortune obstinately refuse her sanction. Whilst 
he carried on his anonymous trade, he devised a project in Turkey 
of no less magnitude than the counteraction of Napoleon’s Berlin 
decrees, but soon after returned home re infeetd^ declared 
his concern bankrupt. Subsequently, when he had for some lime 
acted as manager in America for the Canada company, founding ci- 
ties, performing “ Caesarean operations on the woods,” and getting 
along at the rale at which mercurial spirits commonly drive when 
others pay the postboys, he was suddenly obliged to pull up, su- 
perseded in the appointment, and declared himself aninsolventforth- 
w ith. He accordingly fills the latter half of his second volume with 
a most insufferably tedious detail of all the squabbles, charges and 
countercharges, attacks and defences and complicated chicanery 
pertaining to this transaction. As if in proof of the vulgar opi- 
nion that boys take their intellectual structure from their mothers, 

’ Moore of Galt’s life of Lord Byron. 

t “ I also imbecUiated a mock heroic poem on the Rape of the Temples. ” 
Aiilobiogr. 
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Mr. Galt says of his — “ In her prime, as I would call it, she indul- 
ged in queer metaphorical expressions, exceedingly forcible and 
original. In latter life this grew so much into a habit that her 
talk to strangers must have seemed often fantastical.” Vol. 1. P. 17. 
My citation must take him in a somewhat loftier strain : — 

‘M'he idea of the head-quarters of the vizier had stood in my 
mind with all the pomp and circumstance of glorious war. I had 
fancied to hear the continual clashing of cymbals, the clangor of 
trumpets, the neighing of chargers, to see the idle state of banners 
mocking the air, and an innumerable throng of gorgeous Agas ; and 
on approaching Sophia, actually began to patch up in my mind the 
visit of Satan to Chaos, in order that I might have an apt quotation 
from Milton ready when 1 came to describe so magnificent a spec- 
tacle as the camp. But my journey was ordained to chasten me 
with disappointments. 1 saw only a multitude of Albanians, wild as 
the goats of their native mountains; nor were the pistols in their belts 
more formidable weapons than the horns on the beads of the com- 
panions of their youth. Their dress was ragged and dirty; the 
clouts round their brows, as they walked grinning against the win- 
ter’s wind, made their appearance more like Bedlamites than sol- 
diers. Everything about them indicated the filth and misery of pri- 
soners, rather than the pomp and insolence of soldiers ; but it is 
thus that the circumstances of this impaired and disordered empire 
are falsely represented. 

“ While at Sophia, a grand salute was fired from five helpless 
field-pieces of which his highness’s park of artillery consisted, in 
honour of a great victory obtained over the Russians near the con- 
fines of Persia, and it was affirmed, and, alas ! credited, that three 
thousand heads of the vanquished were brought to Constantinople. 
How Yelbi Pasha could give countenance to a tale of such cargoes 
of carnage, and attach to it the importance of a fact, astonished me 
as much as if 1 had been the historian of the Seven-Years’ War in 
Germany. ” jP- 196, 197 
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Paris, October 26, 1834. 

Every reader is entitled to inquire, and every writer bound to 
answer why the one has presented himself to the acquaintance of 
the other; and as this answer must be based upon some rational 
hope of imparting either amusement or instruction , if not both, it 
is in many cases attended with some difficulty, and in the instance of 
the “ Younger Son, ” must I should think, be peculiarly embar- 
rassing. 

The hopeful encounterer and relater of these adventures is under- 
stood to be a Mr. Trelawney, the sometime friend and companion 
of Lord Byron, whose poetry with that of the mystifying Shelley and 
Keats, to judge by the epigraphs of the chapters, has been the au- 
thor’s sole reading, and whose heroes, to judge by the exploits 
recorded in the chapters themselves, have been his sole models. 
Like them he is one of those characters in whom passion is made 
the substitute for principle ; who, galled by the hostility provoked 
by their own precocious vices and ill-conduct, seek to shift their 
position from an aggressive to a defensive one, and wage war to the 
knife against the institutions of social and moral existence, because 
their own natures were too refractory to conform to them. The 
Hold upon the sympathies of their species which no being however 
depraved seems ever able entirely to relinquish, is sought for by 
these personages through the blazonry and amplification of some 
short and far-between illapses of generous or humane feeling, 
proffered as expiations for the most systematic and impenitent career 
of lawlessness and crime. Such are the Conrads, Giaours and Don 
Juans in hclion, and such is Mr. Trelawney in fact, if indeed the 
highest meed of poetry, its invention, does not belong to him also. 
At all events the candeur de fourberie with which feats are pro- 
claimed that entitled their perpetrator to the recompense of the 
gallows in every civilized country on earth, and emphatically in 
his own, forms not the least edifying moral of the autobiography. 
Another moral derivable from the “ Adventures, ” is their corrobo- 
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ration of the old adage, As the twig is bent etc.; the first incident 
commemorated, that of the cruel killing of the unfortunate old 
raven who prevented the author’s juvenile depredations in the 
fruit-garden, being a pregnant foretoken of the life of rapine and 
bloodshed which was to succeed. In this life itself there was no- 
thing very new or very uncommon beyond a rather suspicious 
crowding into a very small era of all the wonderful events which 
have required the space of many other men’s long lives wherein to 
iind>elbow room. The harsh parent ; the birch-wielding pedagogue ; 
the floating penitentiary of the king’s ship, and the escape from it 
of its prisoner, like other goal-birds, more hardened to crime than 
when be entered its precincts, all succeed in the usual sequence of 
the Newgate calender. When an opportunity for escape had been 
seized on at Bombay, the narrator, upon the principle, 

was not long in discovering a congenial spirit in the person of a 
freebooter named De Buy ter, of American birth but Dutch adoption, 
in whose companionship he commenced a course of piracy on the 
Indian seas, with the suitable episodes of some few landings, burn- 
ings and massacres at the native villages, that constitute the principal 
achievements of the book. One of those attacks upon a mud vil- 
lage of Malays bears the marks of such a palpable parody upon the 
siege of Ismail in Don Juan, even to, the rescue and adoption of the 
little Girl, as is impossible to ascribe to a casual coincidence. But 
which of the respective describers'^ has drawn upon his imagina- 
tion for his facts ” is not within my competence to decide. 

The execution of this buccaneering autobiography is tolerably 
congenial to its matter. An abrupt, energetic style, innumerable 
grammatical errors and a total absence of polish, indicate expres- 
sively a writer of unregulated and uneducated mind who carelessly 
pours forth emotions too strong for repression and too absorbing to 
allow of any attention to the manner of their finding issues. The in- 
tended extract will with the foregoing crude remarks, occupy much 
more space than the man or bis book deserve. 

“ ConcLcsioif. 

^ So on our heels a fresh protection treads ; 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us , 

And fated to excel us, as we pass 
In glory that old darkness.* 

Keats. 

2 21 .. 
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am continuing this history of my life. The sequel will prove 
that I have not been a passive instrument of arbitrary despotism, nor 
shall 1 be found consorting with worldly slaves who crouch round 
the wealthy and pow^erfnl. 0n my return to Europe, I found that 
earth’s despots had gathered together all their gladiators to restore 
the accursed dynasty of the Bourbons. The war-cry in Europe 
was, the inviolability and omnipotency of legitimate tyrants, while 
helots, bigots and fools, were let loose to exterminate liberty. I found 
everywhere a price set upon the heads of patriots ; they were rob- 
bed, prosecuted, judicially murdered, or scolfed at, and driven 
from the herd of society like the pariahs of India ; to associate with 
them was to lose caste. From my soul, I, who had suffered so 
much from tyranny, abhorred oppression. I sided with the weak 
against the strong ; and swore to dedicate myself, hand and heart, 
to war, even to the knife, against the triple alliance of hoary-hea- 
ded impostors, their ministers, and priests. When tyranny had 
triumphed, I followed the fortunes of those invincible spirits who 
wandered, exiled outcasts, over the world, and lent my feeble aid 
to unveil the frauds contained in the worn-out legends which have 
so long deluded mankind. 

“ Alas! those noble beings are no more! They have fallen mar- 
tyrs to the noble cause they so ably advocated. But they have left 
enduring monuments, and their names will live for ever. Would 
they had lived to see the tree they had helped to plant put forth 
its blossoms ! Had they survived to the year 1830, and its glorious 
successor 1831, how would they have rejoiced at beholding the lea- 
gued conspiracy of tyrants broken, their blood-hound priests muz- 
zled, and the confederacy of nobles to domineer over the people pa- 
ralysed by a blow, the precursor of their overthrow. The world 
has a right to expect that France, from her position and general 
information, will take the lead and keep it. Liberal and enlight- 
ened opinions have progressively manifested themselves in every 
part of Europe. There is a reflux in the tide of human things 
which bears the shipwrecked hopes of men into a secure haven, after 
the storms are past. ’ ” etc., etc. 
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Paris, November 5, 1834. 

The best parts of this story remind one of Smollett; its worst, 
of what a small outlay of merit on the score of likelihood or con- 
sistency suffices to purchase an ephemeral poptilarity. Of Cap- 
tain Marryat may be said, almost in the words of Campbell’s noble 
ode, 

“ His march is on the mountain wave , 

His home is on the deep." 

In the description’ of sea-faring subjects in all their vicissitudes 
lies his great strength. The delineations of a storm, a sea-fight, and 
a shipwreck in his spirited and scientific sketches, prove how much 
of the grace of novelty may be acquired. by the judicious employ- 
ment of the most trite and hacknied materials. His representation 
of the eccentric and amphibious tenants of the watery element, in 
all their grades and varieties from the bumboat-woman to the post 
eaptain, are equally racy and genuine, and it is in this department 
of his writing that a recognisable resemblance to Smollet chiefly 
exists. The faults of “ Peter Simple, ” and they are grave ones in 
their nature, and graver in their excess,— are its improbability and 
vulgarity. The narrative of the escape from the French prison 
is of the former kind, even to encroachment on the monstrous ; and 
every thing relating to Ireland and Irishmen is gross to the confines 
of sheer blackguardism. The fulsomely absurd letters of the 
Priest are a disgrace to any author. Knave and fool do not often 
amalgamate in the composition of an Hibernian. It must be ad- 
mitted however that the coarseness is tolerably exempt from obsce- 
nity, and the ridi.cule unenvenomed by the slightest taint of malice 
or acrimony. It is indeed for its abiding tone of cheerful good-hu- 
mour that this novel will take place of superior similar performan- 
ces in the reader’s good graces. To compare it for instance with the 
“ Red Rover, ” — I presume that even on his own element must 
Captain Marryat be doomed to vail his Sag before his American ri- 
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val. The nautical impersonations of Cooper have a finish, a force 
and development, far beyond anything we find in these pages, and 
he exercises a despotic power over those deeper and sterner emo- 
tions of the human heart which the British sailor does not even at- 
tempt to awaken. Yet so much of the spleen and acerbity of the 
American writer’s own temper are communicated to his reader’s, 
that the praise of talent is penuriously awarded him, and then only 
when it is too rightfully demanded to be possibly refused, and a se- 
paration from him is unattended with the slightest wish for a fur- 
ther acquaintance. In Captain Marryat’s case it is just the contrary. 
He too has the art of transfusing his own state of mind into his 
reader, and he fares all the better for it. His hearty, Jack-Tar good 
humour makes us doubly pleased with what he does well, and to 
the utmost indulgent to what he does ill. We part with him as 
from a sprightly, intelligent companion in whom we discover qua- 
lities that we should be glad to cultivate, and with every consequent 
wish for a speedy return to his society. 

The opening paragraphs were all I could find in the entire book 
suited to my plan of transcription ; they run as follows : 

*^Mf 1 cannot relate a life of adventurous and daring exploits, 
fortunately J have no heavy crimes to confess; and if I do not rise 
in the estimation of the reader for acts of gallantry and devotion in 
my country’s cause, at least I may claim the merit of zealous and 
persevering continuance in my vocation. We are all of us variously 
gifted from Above, and he who is content to walk, instead of to 
run, on his allotted path through life, although he may not so 
rapidly attain the goal, has the advantage of not being out of breath 
upon his arrival. Not that 1 mean to infer that my life has not been 
one of adventure. I only mean to say, that in alKwhich has occur- 
red, I have been a passive, rather than an active, personage ; and, 
if events of interest are to be recorded, they certainly have not 
been sought by me. 

“ As well as 1 can recollect and analyze my early propensities. 1 
think that had I been permitted to select my own profession, 1 
should in all probability have bound myself apprentice to a tailor ; 
for I always envied the comfortable seat which they appeared to 
enjoy upon .the shopboard, and their elevated position, which ena- 
bled them to look down upon the constant succession of the idle 
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or the busy who passed in review before them in the main street of 
the country town, near to which 1 passed the first fourteen years 
of my existence.” • 


LOUISA, OU LES DOULEURS D’UNE FILLE DE JOIE. 

Parit, November 19, 1854. 

After Hogarth, no monitor was requisite to enforce the bitter 
irony conveyed by the term “ Woman of pleasure.” That great 
moralist and profound anatomist of human nature has, with a 
pencil at once faithful, humorous, and appalling, shown how 
certainly and speedily the paths of miscalled pleasure lead to a 
miserable grave. If any writer were wanting to enlarge or illus- 
trate the impressive lesson he has left behind, 1 think it must be 
conceded that a disciple of the modern French school of literature 
is the most unsuited of all discoverable candidates for such an 
undertaking. The entire nation indeed, characterizing it with the 
limitations necessary to so sweeping a clause, may be held organi- 
cally disqualified from either feeling or pourtraying either member 
of the contrast upon which such a story must revolve : whether we 
regard the peaceful gaiety of the primary state of innocence, or the 
appalling woes consequent upon its dereliction. In Hogarth, the full 
force of this antithesis is effected by two touches of the pencil. The 
plump, artless face of the girl in the first scene, as the procuress 
chucks her under the chin, and the same features, haggard, ema- 
ciated and writhing in the agonies of death, in the last, plainly and 
dreadfully tell the whole story. But in the French novel the 
heroine is first introduced as a dressy, grisettish sort of thing, just 
the person that the man of pleasure considers as ” fair game, ” and 
at the end she is made as much the victim of her own as of others’ 
passions ; in short the kind of creature who from temperament and 
position could scarcely by possibility escape the fate she encounters. 
The deeper emotions sought to be roused by the catastrophe are 
equally mismanaged. Rant takes the place of passion, and a due 
attention to what shall be said, is sacrificed to an overweening care 
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about how it shall be said. National vanity reveals the showman’s 
hand pulling bis puppet’s strings at every move, and never allows 
us to forget the worthless artificial qualitj»of the objects in whose 
behalf he tries to interest us by his clumsy contrivances. Faulty as 
all this is, more and worse remains behind. The most irremissible 
sin of this novel is its ever abiding, never relaxing strain of jeer and 
banter, by which we are utterly disabled from knowing when the 
author means to be in earnest, or when jocular ; which overlays 
his delineations, not only of what may be fairly held up to con- 
tempt or disgust, but of what is essentially calculated to bespeak 
respect and esteem. Not only are the coarse brothel-dame and 
brutal bully constant aims for this interminable persiflage, but it 
is equally spurted against the nuns who afforded the frail heroine 
a voluntary and secure refuge in her destitution. The soeur 
Rosalie is treated with tolerable respect and gravity, but seems 
to be unnecessarily and incongruously grouped among the fictitious 
characters. The name of an Abb^ Tiberge is given as the author, 
falsely 1 presume ; for although many abbes have been sufficiently 
dissolute in their lives, I suppose few such have been found, that 
would not reverse the defence made by the licentious writer, 
that his life was moral though his lines were free. Few have so 
totally forgotten the calotte as to boast of a friendship with Diderot, 
and give out that impure and voluptuous heat that exhales from 
these pages. The character of an abb^ was assumed most likely, 
in order that the quizzing and mystification should commence with 
the very title-page. 

1 have copied a passage that seemed tolerably just and well-ex- 
pressed upon the popular Parisian cemetery. 

La voiture des morts roulait lentement vers le cimeti^re du 
Mont-Parnasse, oil les soeiirs du convent de Saint-Michel avaient 
d^ire qu’on deposit le corps de Louisa. 

“ Pourquoi pas dans les bosquets du Pfere-Lachaise? Je ne sais : 
on dit que ces bocages fun^bres sont mal fames chez les Chretiens 
d’aujourd’hui. 11s y trouvent trop de fleurs et pas assez de croix; 
des monuments, riches il est vrai, mais de forme presque patenne ; 
ils regrettent la simplicity s^v^re de la tombe. ‘ L^, disent-ils, la 
mort sembje avoir perdu sa majesty : la coquette met du rouge. ’ 
Ils n’aiment pas ces inscriptions mignardes, ces larmes ^ I’eau rose. 
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H^las! ni moi non plus, jen’aime pas qnele champ du repos puisse'^tre 
un but a la curiosite des badauds, qu’il derienne une promenade pu- 
blique, un bois fashionable, un quai aux fleurs : n^anmoins je crois 
que les saules et les litas ne sont pas le premier grief du clerge con- 
ire le ciraeli^re du Fire Lachaise, mais bien pliitdt la philosophique 
tolerance qui confond entre eux catholiques et Tiircs, Grecs, ath^es 
et protestants. Qu’est-ce a dire? nos pr^tres craignent-ils quecelui 
dont ils enseignent la loi ne sache reeonnaltre an dernier jour les 
b^nis de son pere ? ou bien serait-cc de leur part touchante pre- 
Toyance de repos et d’immortalite? car il esl doux de songer que. 
cendre, on est m£l^ a des cendres ch^ries, entourd de ses aieiix, 
de ses amis, des compagnons de son enfance. 

“ Pour moi, j’estimerais beau et voluptueux le tr^pas qui me per- 
mettrait de reposer pr^ de mon amie, dans un m^me cercueil.” 

Vol. 2. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA 
AND IN THE SOUTH OF FRAlNCE, 

FROn THE TEAR 1807 TO THE YEAR 1814. 

BY W. F. P. NAPIER C. B. ETC. 

VOI.CMES II, III, IV. 


RoTember29, 1834. 

Is more than twenty years after the final close of the war under 
commemoration, and at the end of a fourth massive octavo, Colonel 
Napier has only arrived at the threshold of the mighty events ap- 
pertaining to his theme; scarcely to the fourth act of the tragedy be 
is advancing to its catastrophe. Surely none of the restoratives of 
exhausted patience can reconcile the reader to this progress of 
unaccountable dilatoriness. In vain will the author plead the 
known analogy between intellectual and animal progeny, by which 
it is found that the period of vitality is generally proportioned to 
that of gestation ; in vain will he deprecate complaints against the 
time occupied in polishing and adjusting the materials of a struc- 
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ture destined to contain a magazine for the resort of the statesman, 
the soldier, and the historian. The reader, anxious for the com- 
pletion of the work in the ratio of its excellence as far as it has 
gone, will reply that it can be only from a union of the desultory 
adrances of the fabled hare with the tardy pace of the victorious 
tortoise, that such a lagging progress can ensue, and that the retire- 
ment and leisure implied hy the affix H. P. to the author’s name 
should he a pledge to greater diligence. It is however better to 
utilise what we have got than indulge in any vain regrets that it 
is not more abundant. I proceetl therefore to my task of epito- 
misation. 

The second volume and fifth book opens with the political and 
military aspect of the peninsular contest upon the death of Sir John 
Moore. The failure of his expedition was made merely a topic 
for party politics in England. The people still felt an interest in 
the Spanish struggle, while the ministry undervalued the resources 
of Napoleon. 

1809. 

Joseph entered Madrid on the 2.1d January, nominally supported 
by an army of above 300,000 men, but that army “ no longer a 
compact body terrible alike for its massive strength and its 
flexible activity, became a collection of independent bands, each 
formidable in itself, but, from the disunion of the generals, slow 
to combine for any great object, ” ( p. 6. ) The first corps under 
Victor was quartered in La Mancha. The second, commanded by 
Soult, was destined to invade Portugal. The. fourth, under Sebas- 
tian!, who succeeded Davoust, remained in the valley of the Tagus. 
The third, ( Mortier’s) and fifth, in which Lasnes replaced Moncey, 
carried on the siege of Zaragoza. The sixth (Ney’s,) wanting its 
third division, was appointed to hold Gallicia. The seventh 
( St. Cyr’s) continued always in Catalonia. The imperial guards 
directed on Vittoria, contributed to the security of the great commu- 
nication with France until Zaragoza should fall. Some particular 
detachments were drafted to Madrid and other points guartling 
lines of communication. Madrid was the centre of operations. 
Exclusive of Joseph's French guards, the strength of the army at 
this period was 3124,411 men, of whom about 39,000 were ca- 
valry. The first important event related is the second siege of 
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Zaragoza, which lasted from the 20th December 1808 to the 20th 
of February 1809, when after prodigies of fortitude and valour, the 
garrison capitulated. The siege of Rosas in Catalonia, the achieve- 
ment next in the order of narrative, was commenced by General 
Reille on the 7th November and accomplished on the 15th Decem- 
ber. The defence was weak, notwithstanding the gallantry of 
Lord Cochrane, who, with 80 seamen, threw himself into the fort 
on the 30th November. The fall of this place was necessary to 
enable St. Cyr to march to the relief of Barcelona, a place to which 
he appears to have attached the utmost importance. He was oblig- 
ed however, previously to fight the battle of Cardadeu on the 
16lh. December, against the ( Swiss ) Spanish General, Reding, and 
being victorious, completely relieved Barcelona. After reposing for 
some days there, he again attacked the same adversary at Molino 
del Rey, on the 21st December, with a like result. The battle of 
Vais on the 26th February 1809, in which the same generals com- 
manded, and with the same fortune, terminated the regular warfare 
in Catalonia. In Aragon, Siichet gave battle to Blake on the 
23d May at Alcanitz, where in consequence of “ the fearful and 
disorderly state of the French battalions, ” he had- so much the 
worst of it that had his opponent taken advantage of a panic which 
seized the troops, the results might have been very serious. The 
author here concludes his fifth book with a recapitulation, opening 
the sixth with a review of the occurrences in Portugal. On the 
death of Sir John Moore the command of the auxiliary English de- 
volved to Sir John Cradock, the first operations under whom had 
for their object the obtaining of Cadiz as a place of arms for the 
British troops. Owing to the falsehood and folly of the supreme 
junta, the ignorance and presumption of Mr. Frere, and the inop- 
portune death of Sir George Smith, an. officer who was forcing the 
negotiation to a prosperous issue through every impediment, the 
project failed. A British reinforcement under General Sherbrooke, 
which remained in the harbour pending the discussion, then sailed 
for Lisbon. Both there and at Oporto, sedition and violence among 
the people, with duplicity and incompetence among the rulers, 
seenied at this time to have imposed a weight upon Sir John Cra- 
dock beyond his ability to sustain ; but the offer of the Portuguese 
to place their army at the disposal of an English general ; the con- 
sequent appointment of Beresford, with the increasing probability 
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of an Austrian war, somewhat alleviated his difficulties. The 
author here returns to the French operations under Soult. 
Corunna fell into his hands on the 19 th January. Whilst 
occupied with ulterior proceedings for the possession of Ferrol, 
that Marshal received orders for the immediate invasion of Portu- 
gal. He accordingly directed his march against Oporto, and after 
several minor affairs of various success, overthrew the Spaniards 
commanded by baron Eben, in the pitched battle of Braga. They 
had just previously murdered their general Freire. and were in such 
a Slate of indiscipline and anarchy as made them an easy conquest. 
Soult took Oporto by storm on 29th March with dreadful slaughter. 
The orders given to Victor to aid in the invasion of Portugal, caused 
the first and fourth corps to change places. Victor took post at 
Talavera opposite to Cuesta. while Sebastian! fixed his head quarters 
at Toledo, from whence he issued to the attack of Cartoajal, whom 
he utterly'routed at Ciudad Real. Victor meanwhile defeated Cuesta 
at Medellin. On the Guadiana, Lapisse was at the head of a divi- 
sion destined to maintain a communication between Soult and Victor, 
luit his inactivity caused the former to remain unsupported at 
Oporto. Here.his conciliation and ability so gained on a party ad- 
verse to the Prince Regent, that they expressed a desire that he 
should become the head of an independent government, a project en- 
couraged by the Marshal, solely, according to the writer, “ for its 
important military advantages.” A more personal motive was how- 
ever generally imputed. The seventh book is terminated with a review 
of the several French and Spanish Generals’ conduct in these several 
operations. The eighth book opens with the arrival: of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to supersede Cradock, on the 29th April, an event which 
caused the greatest enthusiasm. On the Sth May he concentrated 
his army at Coimbra, and having two lines of advance open to him, 
determined on availing himself of both, endeavouring thus at once to 
turn the French left and throw himself upon their right by attacking 
Oporto. Some malcontents within that city conduced to this de- 
termination by a correspondence they maintained with the English 
General through one D’Argenton. The river Douro was crossed on 
the 12th by a masterly movement by which Oporto was surprised 
and immediately evacuated. The inactivity of General Murray al- 
lowed the French to retreat unmolested : however the greater mis- 
conduct of their own General Loison, in abandoning the bridge of 
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Amarante, would have ensured their total destruction were it not for 
the masterly extrication of the troops by Soult. That Marshal ha- 
ving now united his force with that of Ney, commenced a series of 
operations in Gallicia with such bad success, owing to the dissensions 
between the two commanders, as conjoined with the surrender of 
Ferrol to the English on the 26th May, terminated in the delivery 
of the province from the invaders. Encouraged by these successes, 
Blake attempted the reconquest of Zaragoza, but was defeated, first 
at Maria on I6lh June, and still more disastrously on the 18th , at 
Belchite; on both occasions by General Suchet. The British army ha- 
ving advanced from Oporto towards Spain, remained encamped at 
Abrantes until the end of June. This constrained inaction proceed- 
ed from “ want of money, sickness, Cuesta’s impracticable temper, 
and a variety of minor difficulties. ” At the same period the French 
force under arms with ihtcoiys d^armie amounted to 178,000 men 
and 33,000 horses. To oppose these were three separate Spanish ar- 
mies containing altogether 108,000 men. Contemporaneously also 
broke out the celebrated guerilla or petty warfare by the Partidas. 
Of these the elder Mina was always the most distinguished chief. The 
Portuguese had not above 18,000 regular troops, and the English on 
their breaking up their camp to march into Spain, only numbered 
21,000 men, with 30 pieces of artillery. At this epoch also, while 
the British General was so deeply in want of reinforcements, the fu- 
tile expedition against Italy and the ill-fated one against Walcheren 
were simultaneously preparing by the English ministry. Whilst the 
English were on their march into Spain, reinforced by three regi- 
ments from Jjisbon, a series of misinformation and false movements 
on the part of Joseph, left Victor unsupported at Talavera with 
only 14,000 men. Cuesta however wanted skill and energy to pro- 
fit by his embarrassment. On the lOlh July, Sir A. Wellesley pro- 
ceeded to Cuesta’s head-quarters to concert future operations. After 
two days discussion it was resolved that the combined armies 
should march against Victor on the 18lh, while Vanegas was to keep 
Sebasliani occupied; accordingly the allies entered the valley of the 
Tagus. Joseph now joined Victor with his guards and reserve, and 
Sebastian!, having eluded Vanegas, united his force to the King's, 
so that nearly 80,000 men and 90 pieces of artillery were in 
full and unsuspected advance to meet the allies. The first colli- 
sion was with Cuesta at Alcabon, on the 26th ; but the Spaniards 
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fled without making any resistance, losing 4000 men* Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was now reduced to the humblest entreaties to prevail 
on the besotted Spaniard to save himself, but finally induced 
him to retreat upon Talavera. The combined English and Spa- 
nish were attacked on the 27th at Salinas by the pursuing French ; 
the Spaniards having again fled, the advantage rather inclined to the 
enemy. On the evening of the same day, a bill which formed 
the key of the English position, was assailed, but maintained un- 
til darkness parted the combatants. The attack was renewed 
on the morning of the 28th , but with the same inefiRcacy. Jo- 
seph and the two Marshals, Jourdan and Victor, now held coun- 
cil, in which the opinion of the last overbore the greater prudence 
of the other two, and the battle of Talavera was fought, commen- 
cing on the French side. The British loss in killed and wounded 
on the two days was 6268 ; that of the French 7589. On the 29th, 
the French having retreated to Salinas, took up their position there 
in order of battle, while the English were reinforced from Lisbon. 

! he inhuman conduct of Cuesta and the inhabitants of Talavera af- 
ter this action, engendered an aversion and contempt in the English 
towards the Spaniards, that were never effaced during the war. 
Having received notice of SouU’s approach on the preceding day, 
Sir A. Wellesley retreated to Oropesa on the 3d August, leavingCues- 
ta at Talavera in care of the English hospitals. However the latter 
also decamped on the same evening, and the British wounded ac- 
cordingly fell into the hands of Victor on the 6lh. This is branded 
as a most perfidious act by Colonel Napier, but really a civilian 
will not readily see why their own army should not have been the 
protection of the British hospitals. The pursuing French now de- 
feated Albuquerque at Arzobispo, and advancing upon the allies, the 
fate of the Peninsula was apparently about being decided , w hen Joseph 
luckily recalled the first corps to the support of the fourth, then 
opposed to Vanegas. On the 12th, Sir Robert Wilson was defeated 
by Neyat the pass of Banos; on the day previous to which Sebas- 
tiani engaged Vanegas at Almonacid, and routed him with great loss. 
About the same time Lord Wellesley arrived upon a special mission 
to Cadiz, while his brother, disgusted with the conduct of his al- 
lies, retreated towards PorlugaL In the remarks at the end of the 
volume, this General is freely censured for cooping himself within 
the narrow valley of the Tagus^ and the escape of the army pretty 
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plainly ascribed to Joseph’s indecision and the disputes among the 
Marshals. Suchet's proceedings to repress the guerillas about Zara- 
goza commence the third volume and ninth book. The proceedings 
in Catalonia were resumed by the third siege of Gerona under St. 
Cyr. I'his place maintained a most gallant and interesting defence 
-from the 4th June to its surrender on the 10th December. Its fall 
was then mainly imputed to the neglect and mismanagement of the 
English government. In the north of Spain the Duke del Parqiie, 
after vainly requiring the aid of the Portuguese army in the attack 
of the French about Salamanca, in order to the protection of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, was encountered by General Marchand at Tamames. 
and gained, 1 believe, the only pitched battle that graced the un- 
assisted Spanish arms, since the surrender of Baylen. This action 
was fought October 18. Some less important affairs succeeded 
prelusive to the great battle of Ocana in La Mancha on the 19lh No- 
vember, when the rash and ignorant Arcizaga was almost totally 
destroyed by Mortier and Sebastian!. Of an army of 150,000 men, 
26,000 were captives before the end of that day. In Gallicia, on 
the 26lh of the same month, Kellerman engaged the Duke del Par- 
que at Alba de Tormes, with the success usually attendant upon the 
French arms, and with that battle closed the great military transac- 
tions of the year. 

1810. 

Early in January, Soult invaded Andalusia with 6^,000 men. 
W ithin three weeks the French obtained possession of that pro- 
vince and Estramadura, with the exception of Gibraltar and Cadiz 
in the one, and of Badajos, Olivenza and Albuquerque in the other 
province. Suchet led an incursion into Valencia on the 27th Fe- 
bruary, but being disappointed of gaining the so-named city by 
treachery, and too weak to take it by open force, he commenced 
a retreat on the 10th March. About the same time General O’Don- 
nel gained some partial advantages over Augereau in Catalonia, 
which so displeased the emperor, that he appointed Macdonald to 
supersede that Marshal. Hostalrich castle, an important port 
with reference to Barcelona, fell on the 14th of May, after a bloc- 
kade of four months and a bombardment of ten weeks. The com- 
munication with Barcelona was completed and Duhesme’s errors 
partly remedied. On the 27th April, Suchet laid siege to Lerida, 
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which also surrendered on the 14th May. Mesqiiinanza was redu- 
ced soon afterwards, and thus advanced the conquest of Catalonia, 
in which both these fortresses were situated. In Andalusia the bloc- 
kade of Cadiz by the first corps was now completed. English troops 
both from Gibraltar and from home arrived to the relief of the 
garrison, and were severally commanded by General W. Stewart 
and General Graham. The first, or French siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, was begun at the end of April by Ney, and procee- 
ded with by Massena from the 27th of June forwards. This latter 
having perceived the tfefective mode of attack, altered it on the first 
of July, so much to the purpose, that the fortress surrefidered 
on the 10th. So ends the tenth book. The English ministers, es- 
pecially Messrs. Perceval and Canning, are made obnoxious to a 
very severe scrutiny with which the eleventh book begins. A 
census of the armies follows. The French armies in July reached 

370.000 men and 80,000 horses. To oppose these were weak Spa- 
nish organized troops, but, as in the human body livid spots and 
blotches appear as the vital strength decays, so, in Spain, the 
Partidas suddenly and surprisingly increased as the regular 
armies disappeared; ’’ ( 111. p. 243.) In Portugal a rash advance of 
General Crawford with a single division across the river Coa near 
Almeida, brought on an action, termed the combat of the Coa, in 
which the English had the advantage, although opposed to 29,000 
French, nearly seven times their own number, but it seems to have 
been an unavailing piece of fool-hardihood. The French immedi- 
ately afterw ards opened the siege of Almeida, garrisoned by about 

4.000 men under Col. Cox. It was surrendered on the 28th owing 
partly to insubordination and treachery in the residents. On the 
12th September Massena commenced the third invasion of Portugal, 
directing his march against Coimbra by the right bank of the Mon- 
dego. The project of surprising Coimbra failed, owing to some 
alleged false movement of Massena’s, which I did not perfectly un- 
derstand. He was however ignorant of the strength of the Torres 
Vedras lines until be came upon them, and consequently committed 
the error of not compelling the allies to battle while in advance of 
these defences. Lord Wellington was now placed in the alterna- 
tive of stopping the invaders on the Mondego, or forcibly wasting 
the country as he retreated. He adopted the former part of the 
dilemma, which led to the battle of Busaco on the 27th September. 
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Massena, Ney,Loi8on,RegnierandMarchand commanded the French, 
who were defeated with a loss of 4500 men in killed and wounded, 
while the allies were only diminished by 1300. Massena’s movements 
subsequent to this action are severely criticised as having violated 
three fundamental maxims of war, but as his march was unopposed 
and Coimbra abandoned, he possessed himself of that city on the 1st 
October. On the 7th however, Colonel Trant, with a small militia 
force, surprised the place, seizing on the dep6ts, hospitals and nearly 
5000 prisoners left behind the day before by Massena on his for- 
ward march. The allied army now retreated within the famous 
lines of Torres Vedras, of which a minute and scientific description 
follows. The first important transaction related in the twelfth book 
is the expedition to Fuengirola under the command of Lord Blaney, 
who was directed to make only a false attack upon this fortress 
and at once to sail to Malaga, should the enemy be inveigled out of 
that city. In fact Sebastian! did march out, but Lord Blaney, having 
wasted two days uselessly cannonading the castle, was defeated and 
made prisoner with SsOO men, and the failure of the expedition 
ensued. 

1811. 

Soull having entered Estramadura in the beginning of January, 
invested CHivenza on the 11th : the place having capitulated on the 
22d, he proceeded on the 26th against Bad^njos. On the 28th two 
attacks were opened against the town, previous to which Mendiza- 
bal, who had come with a Spanish army to its relief, was attacked on 
the 19th at the Gebora river, and totally and shamefully beaten. 
Meantime General Graham, aware of Soult’s departure from Anda- 
lusia, undertook, in concert with the Spaniards, to drive Victor out 
of his lines before Cadiz. This led to the battle of Barrosa on the 
5th February, in which, during a contest of an hour and half, above 
1100 British and 2000 French were killed and wounded. The 

contemptible feebleness and unpardonable misconduct of the 
Spanish General La Pena, deprived this victory of all its value, and 
the blockade was renewed. Menacho, the brave governor of Bada- 
Jos, having fallen in a sally on the 2d, his successor, Imas, treache- 
rously surrendered on the lOlh, although apprized of Massena’s 
retreat; of the advance of a relieving army, and with every means 
of protracted resistance. Soult then returned to Andalusia. At 
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this period the French armies of Spain were remodelled, Droiiet 
replacing; Mortier in the command of the fifth corps, while Marmont 
relieved Ney in that of the sixth. Massena also commenced his re- 
treat from Portugal followed by Lord Wellington. A skirmish at 
Pomhal on the 10th ; an indecisive combat at Redinha on the 12th ; 
a third action on the liith at Foz d’Aronce, in which Ney’s left wing 
was surprised and dispersed with a loss of five hundred, whilst 
but sixty British fell, brought the allies to the Ceira river, where 
they halted on the 16th. The combat of Sabiijal on the 5d of 
April terminating also in favour of the allies, led them triumphantly 
to the confines of Portugal, the invasion of which cost Massena about 
thirty thousand men. In Estramadura. the fortress of Campo 
Mayor capitulated to Mortier on the 21st March, after a brave de- 
fence. It was however retrieved by a sudden attack of Beresford’s 
on the 23lh; but he lost the opportunity for following his directions 
to besiege Badajos and Olivenza ; this latter fortress however sur- 
rendered on the 18th April, and on the 22d, Lord Wellington arri- 
ved before Badajos. So faithless and negligent were the Portuguese 
government in supplying the army, that the battering train for the 
siege was obliged to be taken from Elvas, to the extreme danger of 
that place itself. The blockade of Almeida in Portugal by the allies, 
was still maintained ; but Massena being intent upon relieving it, the 
combat first, and then the battle of Fuentes Onoro, on the 3d and 
8th of May, ensued. In this last engagement both sides claimed the 
victory, the English apparently with most right, as the main object, 
that of covering .Almeida, was attained. On the 10th, General 
Brennier, the governor, cut his way through the blockading army 
and abandoned the place. On the 8th May commenced the first 
English siege of Badajos under Beresford. Soult resolving to suc- 
cour the place, deceived Beresford and quitted Seville on the 10th 
for Estramadura. Beresford having ascertained his approach on 
the 12th, raised the siege and thereby saved the army. On the 18lh 
he w as attacked by Soult and the. sanguinary battle of Albuera was 
fought. Blake had joined the allies in force on the preceding 
evening, but like almost all the Spanish generals, he displayed an 
ignorance, presumption and obstinacy, that had nearly proved fatal 
to his cause. The British infantry decided the long wavering for- 
tune of the day, but of 6000 soldiers of that nation only 1800 re- 
mained unwounded at its close. 8000 French were struck down. 
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whilst of 7000 remaining allied troops only 2000 Spaniards and 600 
Germans and Portuguese were among the killed and wounded ; so 
that the British bore the brunt of the action. The French claim to 
the victory was founded on their making 600 unwounded prisoners 
and taking several stand of colours. The allies were reinforced on 
• the 17th, and Soult retreated the following day. The third volume 
is wound up with strong animadversions upon Beresford’s general* 
ship in the operations wliich preceded the battle of Albuera. It is 
contended, 1st, that he should have retii^d and avoided an action 
altogether ; 2dly, that through faulty arrangements, the troops did 
not arrive duly at the point of concentration, so that if the French 
bad marched more directly against him, he must have fought with 
only a part of his army ; 3dly, his conduct is impeaclied for neglect- 
ing to entrench the ground as a compensation for his inferiority in 
guns and cavalry, besides omitting to possess himself of a hill 
fronting the right of his position. The fourth volume and thirteenth 
book opens with anaccountof the operations in Spain during the sum- 
mer of 1810, when the siege of Tortosa in Catalonia was undertaken 
bySuchet, at the express orders of Napoleon. Some successful skir- 
mishing on the Spanish side was commanded by Henry O’Donnel, 
for the protection and relief of this important place, considered as 
the bulwark of both Catalonia and Valencia; but this general being 
soon disabled by wounds, his command fell to Campo Verde, a far 
inferior officer. 

The siege of Tortosa lasted from December 19th, 1810, to January 
1st, 1811, when the place fell. During its investment the third and 
seventh French corps were concentrated. The evil of Tortosa’s loss 
was partly compensated by the surprise and capture of Fernando 
de Figueras by Rovira, the Partida chief, in the ensuing April. 
This fortress was esteemed the key of the Pyrenees on that side of 
Catalonia. On the 7th. May, Suchet laid siege to Tarragona. The 
garrison was reinforced on the 22d. by 2,600 Valencians, landed 
by Captain Codrington, besides stores, mortars and additional troops 
from other places. On the 28th June the French obtained possession 
of the place by storm. The Spanish authorities civil and military 
seem to have exerted their folly, petulance and presumption to their 
full sway, to promote this catastrophe. On the 26th of July the 
strong-hold of Montserrat shared the fate of Tarragona, falling a 
prey to. the same general, who gained his marshal’s baton by the 
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conquest of the latter. In the strictures upon these more recent 
proceedings in Catalonia, the conduct of Macdonald is criticised as 
being too formal and cautious for the nature of the warfare, and it 
appears to have been censured as such by Napoleon. The gene- 
ralship of Suchet receives, on the contrary, the highest eulogium. 
The thirteenth book is terminated with that review. The com- 
mencement of Book XIV is dedicated to the affairs of Joseph, 
whicli also occupy almost the entire appendix. Provoked by the 
insubordination of the French Marshals, and urged by his political 
and pecuniary embarrassments, the intrusive king repaired to Paris 
in May, after having privately executed a renunciation of the crown. 
Napoleon however compelled his return in July, with some extension 
of authority. The lowering of the Russian war about this time 
disabled Napoleon from striking with increased force againstSpain. 
A change took place also in the English cabinet. Lord Wellesley 
superseding Mr. Canning at home; and Mr. H. Wellesley, Mr. Frere 
at Cadiz. The former appointment seems to have caused a more 
uniform and vigorous course of foreign policy, chiefly dictated by 
the new secretary’s salutary distrust of the Spaniards. That besot- 
ted people, as if their hands were not fully occupied at home, had 
now entered upon a war with their South American colonies, and 
fraudulently and frantically sought to divert the resources furnished 
by England for internal uses to the furtherance of that object. The 
peninsular affairs were further perilled by the predominance of the 
Souza party at Lisbon, a faction regarding England with hatred 
and jealousy, and seeking every occasion to mortify and embarrass 
the British General. Such was the posture of affairs in the summer 
of 1811. The second English siege of Badajos was undertaken on 
the 24th May, Philippon being French governor. After two un- 
successful assaults upon Fort Christoval, the intelligence of Soult’s 
approach caused the removal of the stores on the 10th June, and 
the conversion of the siege into a blockade. The approach of Mar- 
mont and Soult with 60,000 men, now seemed to ensure a crisis, 
but was unmarked by any important event. Lord Wellington’s 
situation at this moment appeared almost tlesperate. Left by .Mr. 
Perceval without a halfpenny in the military chest; betrayed and 
calumniated by his confederates; menaced with the weight of two 
French armies, nothing but a moral courage which seems through- 
out this extraordinary contest to have gained him more triumphs 
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than even liis military (alenl, could have sustained his spirit. Lord 
Wellington having in Sei)tember made demonstrations for a siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Marmont proceeded to its relief, and the combat 
of Elbodon was the result. The British forces being diffused, were 
formidably outnumbered, and fought for safety rather than for 
victory ; but their firmness enabled the scattered divisions to con- 
centrate, and a second combat at Aldea de Ponte on the 27th, ter- 
minated in their favour. The strategics of the English General are 
discussed with much freedom of censure in the observations closing 
the book. He is charged with the violation of two vital rules of 
war. 1st, in having parcelled his army before a concentrated enemy; 
and 2d. fixing bis own point of concentration within the enemy’s 
reach. The first important incident related in the fifteenth book is 
the siege of Saguntum commenced by Suchet in October. Blake ha- 
ving marched to its relief, the battle of Saguntum was fought on the 
2Sth, and victory so completely remaineil w ith the French, that the 
dispirited garrison surrendered the same night. Blake’s army having 
retired around Valencia. Suchet, in November, conceived the plan 
of capturing both it and the city. In both expectations he was 
fully successful, Blake having been again dispersed, and Valencia 
taken upon the 8th of January 1812. These disasters were some- 
what chequered by the surprise of Aroyo Molino in Estramadura, 
by General Hill, on the 28fh October, when General Girard lost 
1300 prisoners, a vast quantity of warlike materials and a contri- 
bution. On the 20th December the French invested Tarifa, a coast 
town in Andalusia : they were defeated in an assault by combined 
British and Spaniards and the place saved. The merit of this defence 
is assigned to General Campbell, lieutenant governor of Gibraltar. 
Book XVI. opens with a short revision of the entire work 
•so far as it had gone, preliminary to the narrative of the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo on the 1st January. 

1812. 

I'he place was carried by assault on the 19th of the same month 
with a loss to the French of 300 killed and 11500 prisoners. This 
success led to the third English siege of Badajos, commenced 17lh 
March. The garrison was commanded by General Philippon, who 
made a valiant and scientific defence. The assault was made on 
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the night of Aprii 5 th, and succeeded after a dreadful carnage. 5000 
men and officers fell on the allies’ side during the investment. This 
exploit may be said to close the history so far as it has yet reached, 
nothing being added beyond one of the recapitulations that conclude 
the several books, and a copious appendix of justificatory documents. 

National pride, on the part of Spain, generatingjealousy and ingra- 
titude towards her benefactors; on thatof GreatBritain, claimingper- 
haps more than her due from a haughty determination to accept of 
nothing less, has provoked an ungracious and unavailing contest as 
to which country had the largest share in effecting the glorious issue 
of the Peninsular war. Colonel Napier is naturally the zealous cham- 
pion of England’s cause, which he maintains to the length of utterly 
vilifying the Spaniards’ efforts to retrieve their independence. Gran- 
ting all he imputes to the incompetency of their generals ; admitting 
the infatuation of Cuesta ; the incapacity of Blake; the besotted per- 
versity of La Pena ; and the insane temerity of Areizaga : conceding 
that their juntas were generally corrupt, faithless and impracticable; 
yet when we enter into particulars, the candour and honesty of the 
historian himself furnish the best arguments for restricting and mo- 
difying his own sweeping accusations. He bears ample testimony 
to the extraordinary power of endurance belonging to the Spanish 
character, by the force of which that people were enabled to sustain 
protracted and exhausting sieges and all the horrors of devastating 
w arfare with unexampled patience and equanimity. Surely men ca- 
pable of the heroic fortitude evinced by the Spaniards during the two 
sieges of Zarogoza, that of Gerona, and on so many other occasions, 
could not be utterly despicable allies, even supposing, contrary to 
the fact, that their courage was only of a passive nature. It is, 
however, quite impossible, making ample allowance for all the evils 
w hich the incapacity of Joseph and the disputes of the Marshals 
entailed upon the French armies, to imagine that the comparative 
handful of English and Portuguese, if unaided by very active co- 
operation in the field, could have made head against those veteran 
bands for one single campaign. Besides, although the Partidas are 
treated disparagingly in the gross, they are proved to have achieved 
many brilliant and important actions in the field, and many instan- 
ces of successful daring in their leaders, Mina, Rovira and the Em- 
pecinado,are prominently broughtforward, when their wild chival- 
ric valour relieves and contrasts well with the more calculating and 
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methodical operations of the regular warfare. Bui if the passive 
virtues of patience and perseverance be not the main requisites to 
the military character, what becomes of the chief part of Lord 
Wellington’s renown? From the battle of Vimeiro to the capture 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, there was not a single British victory in the 
Peninsula that was not either a useless effusion of blood or a vir- 
tual defeat, from the total failure of all the advantages expected from 
it, beyond the merely inevitable moral ones ; and hardly one is to 
be named within the same four years, in which the military con- 
duct of both the allied generals was not open to those heavy animad- 
versions which the historian so freely bestows upon them. Was not 
the victory of Tala vera immediately succeeded by a disastrous retreat, 
in which the hospitals were left at the mercy of the pursuing French 
— for let it not be pretended that any reliance was or could be 
placed on the protection of Cuesta or his army ? Did the prodigal 
bloodshed of Busaco hinder Massena, in despite of all his alleged 
errors, from taking Coimbra, the great object of his advance? Did 
Barrosa break up the leaguer of Cadiz, or Albuera re-establish that 
of Badajos? If all these questions exact negatives, then surely the 
fame of the English General throughout the period during w hich its 
foundations were the most securely laid, must be derived, not from 
the splendour of his victories ; not from any of those stupendous 
efforts by which Napoleon, like the hero of romance, struck one 
deadly blow and then dissolved instantly and for ever, all the spells 
conjured up against him; but from his resoluteness ; bis constancy ; 
from that buoyancy of spirit by which he rose, 

Adversd rerum immersabilis undd. 

If 1 am right in those views, and I can sustain them by appeals 
to the text, is it not puerile and petulant, where there has been on 
both sides something to censure and much to praise, to squabble 
about the allotments of each which the respective nations are to ob- 
tain ? If England be in an accusatory mood, let her quote her own 
Peachum and say, Brother, we have been both in the wrong. ” 
Let Spain in her exulting moments not forget her faithful, her ge- 
nerous, her efficient ally, but say — 

Alterius tic 

Altera poscit opem ret, et conjurat amici, 

a 
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Und die Tugend sie ist kein leerer Schall, 

Der Meosch kann sie ueben in Leben. 

Schiller. 

December, 10, 1834. 

Pars minima puella sucb^ — the four hundred and odd lines 
of doggrel properly constituting “ the Fable of the Bees, ” occupy 
but eleven of above five hundred closely printed pages, to which 
the volume bearing that title, is dilated. The theory advanced in 
Mandeville’s philosophy is, that private vices conduce to public be- 
nefits, and that whatever we behold valuable or illustrious in society, 
originates from mean and unworthy motives, and, indeed, that pride 
and selfishness in their odious acceptations, are the end and aim of 
all men’s voluntary actions. In the elucidation of this doctrine, I 
conceive that Mandeville is chargeable with signal assumption of 
fact ; partiality of views ; and confusion of ideas ; but as to follow 
him through all his arguments would require a volume almost as 
bulky as his own, I shall confine myself to the examination of one 
or two of those most fully developpedand most apparently favourites. 
In treating of public or endemic vices as instrumental to the happiness 
of a community, he prominently adduces the instance of wars. He 
supposes the advantages accruing from them to consist in the saluta- 
ry thinning of population and the prosperity of all manufactures con- 
nected with warfare, which must necessarily decay and perish in a 
slate of peace. To this I conceive a twofold answer may be given. 
Firstly, that while there are such vast’ tracts of the earth unpeo- 
pled, although perfectly adapted, from climate and soil, to man’s 
habitation and well-being, there is no danger of over-population to 
the established countries from indefinitely protracted peace ; and 
that as to the arts dependant on war, they /nay be beneficially ex- 
changed for those necessary to the cultivation of the new country 
which, on the supposition, should serve as a draught to the redun- 
dant population of the old. Secondly, that even supposing the 
world were already as full as it could conveniently hold, and that 
no outlet remained open for any superfluity of inhabitants at a given 
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spot, does the prosperity of the arts pertaining to war com- 
pensate for the ruin of all those pertaining to peace? the re- 
flux of the tide of cirilization ; — the number of persons cut off in 
the prime and vigour of their manhood ; — the widows, the orphans 
and the childless in its train, — not to dwell on the especial and in- 
tolerable calamities of the industrious and peaceable inmates of the 
countries selected for the scene of conflict? 1 shall advert to but 
one of the other instances of public vices. It is the case of Luxury. 
The author remarks obviously enough, that it is not easy to give an 
abstract idea of a quality so purely relative ; that being plainly a 
luxury for one man which habit renders a necessary to another. 
I think, however, that it is possible to fasten i\i\s Protea mutantem 
fortnd within the fetters of a definition, and that we may consi- 
der luxury in general to be “ that propensity by which a man seeks 
the procurement of sensual indulgences of a kind or in a degree 
which custom annexes only to a class in society above bis in w ealth 
and refinement. ” It must evidently be something uncommon and 
extreme that can merit for it the reproach of a vice at all, and I 
conceive, therefore, that Mandeville is bound to admit a defini- 
tion something to this effect, to establish his proposition. Is 
then luxury according to this idea, ever a public benefit? Yes, 
answers the author, and proceeds to argue as in the former case, 
upon the numerous classes of persons occupied in administering 
to this passion, who must be thrown out of employment and pe- 
rish if it were extinguished. But here again 1 think several re- 
futations present themselves. Colonies may be again supposed 
available to the reception of those persons thrown out of indus- 
try by a general obedience to sumptuary laws, and admitting once 
more for a moment, the possibility of those colonies' being re- 
plenished to the degree of compelling each parent country to 
provide within itself for all its own offspring, is the employment 
furnished by luxury an equivalent for the ills it perpetrates against 
society by bad example, by the pecuniary embarrassments it in- 
evitably entails on him who indulges in it, and the consequent 
injury to all persons in the community to whom he contracts 
pecuniary obligations, whether legal or moral? The author entirely 
overlooks those conflicting considerations; and these two cases might 
perhaps suffice to sustain that charge of assumption of facts, and 
partiality ofviews, which I commenced by preferring againsthiin. But 
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1 shall follow him a little in his analysis of private, as well as public 
vices , and I think his reasonings will not prove more sound upon 
the one class than upon the other. I believe we may at once leave 
out of the question those particular vices that emanate from motives 
totally vile and corrupt, as I do not recollect that, the author 
derives any general utility from the practice of such. The depra- 
ved passions of hatred, envy and revenge cannot be conceived to have 
ever been generally exercised with beneficial results. It isthen rather 
with actions proceeding from frailties, or those chequered motives 
which influence almostallhuman'conduct, that the author’s investiga- 
tionis conversant. It is a question never yet to my knowledge, dis- 
cussed by any moral writer, and yet well worthy of ascertainment, 
how far actions slightly reprehensible, at least valueless in their 
motives, may become commendable by being productive of prepon- 
derating and extensive good. To take an instance very fully can- 
vassed by the author— that of public munificence flowing from 
private ostentation— does this source, mean and impure as it is, 
vitiate the whole of the fertilizing stream deduced from it, or does 
the fulness and fruitfulness of the latter re-act to the purification of 
its spring? Mandeville assumes the negative, but I fancy it is still a 
moot point in moral philosophy. In this part of the treatise, how- 
ever, a person at all familiarized with logical precision will be 
struck with the author’s manifold transgressions upon the third 
class of offences which I have imputed to him at the outset ; that of 
confusion of ideas. Sometimes confounding genus and species, and 
sometimes the abstract and philosophical sense of a term with its 
restricted and popular signification. To exemplify — He traces the 
great majority of human actions to the two principles of selfishness 
and pride,' treating these as co-ordinate originals, instead of consi- 
dering pride and indeed every other human impulse, as a mere 
emanation from that universal source of selfishness. Again, he 
regards those same qualities as mere vices in the popular sense of 
the words, and that after explaining very satisfactorily why popular 
acceptation always assigns the most unfavourable meaning to all 
abstract terms, whereas every smatterer in metaphysics knows that 
pride is as often a virtue as a vice ; that without some modification 
of it, dignity or respectability of character could scarcely exist, and 
that like all other qualities, it is only in its excess that it becomes 
culpable. As to selfishness, a reflecting man needs not have studied 
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Helvetius to perceive that no voluntary action, however opposite to 
the vulgar sense of the term, however eulogised for disinterested- 
ness, can by possibility result from any other principle. The words 
“ I will, ” traced to their source and extended to all their bearings, 
contain the whole scheme of selfishness or egoism and to sup- 
pose us actuated by any other force involves a contradiction in 
terms. It is thus that all the inferences drawn by the author from 
such loose and slippery data are evidently unsound and unsatisfac- 
tory. So vague indeed is he in the use of abstract terms that “ pride 
and “vanity” are indiscriminately employed to denote the same thing. 
Thus far for the fable and its annotations, forming together the first 
section of the work. The second part seems to have but slight con- 
nexion with what precedes, and is an essay condemnatory of charity 
schools, considered both with reference to the motives of their 
foundation and their effects upon society at large. The first are 
imputed to pride and ostentation, and here the question already 
started will again recur, whether these motives, supposing them 
unmixed with any better ones, are intrinsically bad enough to vi- 
tiate any consequences however beneficial. As to the evil of the 
establishments themselves, the arguments appear to be quite flimsy 
and sophistical. He contends that by educating the very humblest 
grades of society, we shall infuse into them notions so much beyond 
their station, that they will abandon in disgust the meaner offices 
of the community, which must therefore remain inadequately, or 
not at all performed. The fallacy ofthisargumentconsistsin first ha- 
ving assumed that education is universally diffused, (otherwise there 
will be illiterate persons enough left for the humbler employments 
of society,) and then supposing that it can continue to be either a 
distinction or a stimulant to pride. The case supposed would ob- 
viously bring the nation to the present condition of Prussia, a 
country which adds the contradiction of experience to Mandeville’s 
opinion. Having shot his arrows against charity schools; indeed 
against the extension of all literary education to the laborious clas- 
ses, he next proceeds to break a lance with Lord Shaflsbury for 
asserting in his “ Characteristics, ” that man is endued with an in- 
nate or inherent appetency of benevolence which prompts him to 
seek the conversation of his fellow-creatures, and leads to the for- 

* Sol-ipseism, according to Blaroncelli’s neologism— See the “ Addizioni.'* 
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mation of societies. This author, after going the length of affirming 
that it is not man’s virtues, hut his vices, that are the bonds of the 
social system, appears in a concluding dialogue, in which he assu- 
mes the character of Cleomenes, to modify this doctrine, and to 
attribute our gregarious principle to an original motive of fear of 
wild beasts in newly-peopled countries, and to a sense of self inter- 
est in civilized ones. "WJiichever of the disputants be in the right, 
it will probably be conceded that Mandeville’s account of the matter 
is most consonant to the scheme of religion, as the great argument 
for its temporal necessity is clearly inapplicable if men be well 
enough inclined to be virtuous without it. It appears, notwith- 
standing, that the author of the “ Fable of the Bees ” has been as- 
sailed by the churchmen with immitigable virulence, and for what 
reason, I do not very clearly perceive. He says nothing dis- 
respectful to Christianity, but quite the contrary, and if it be alleged 
that the conclusions from his propositions tend to the encourage- 
ment of general vice and immorality, it may be urged that he is too 
illogical to warrant any legitimate conclusions whatever, and that it 
was easier to expose his fallacies and confute him in limine^ than to 
attempt giving a vis consequentice which he possibly never inten- 
ded, and which his antecedents have neither strength nor consistency 
to sustain. 

N 

It was perhaps an early conviction of the baseless fabric I was 
examining that caused me to follow this author to his close with great 
impatience and satiety; feelings that scarcely allow me to render jus- 
tice to the many ingenious and admirable passages with which these 
pages sparkle. The character of the indolent man, the epithet being 
employed in a very unusual sense, is unsurpassable for completeness, 
verisimilitude and consistency. The pendant and contrasted portrait 
is hardly of inferior merit; but the execution of both runs in to a 
minuteness of detail which must exclude them from transcription. 

I append the commencement of “ The inquiry into the origin of 
Moral Virtue. ” 

“ All untaught animals are only solicitous of pleasing themselves, 
and naturally follow the bent of their own inclinations, without con- 
sidering the good or|harm that, from their being pleased, will accrue 
to others. This is the reason that, in the wild state of nature, those 
creatures are httest to live peaceably together in great numbers, that 
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discover the (east of understanding, and have the fewest appetites to 
gratify ; and consequently no species of animals is, without the curb 
of government, less capable of agreeing long together in multitudes, 
than that of man; yet such are his qualities, whether good or bad I 
shall not determine, that no ereature besides himself can ever be 
made sociable : but being an extraordinary selfish and headstrong, 
as well as cunning animal, however he may be subdued by superior 
strength, it is impossible by force alone to make him tractable, and 
receive the improvements he is capable of. 

“ The chief thing, therefore, which lawgivers, and other wise men 
that have laboured for the establishment of society, have endeavour^ 
ed, has been to make the people they were to govern, believe, 
that it was more beneficial for every body to conquer than indulge 
bis appetites, and much better to mind the public than what seemed 
his private interest. As this has always been a very difficult task, 
so no wit or eloquence has been left untried to compass it; and 
the moralists and philosophers of all ages employed their utmost 
skill to prove the truth of so useful an assertion. But whether man- 
kind would have ever believed it or not, it is not likely that any body 
could have persuaded them to disapprove of their natural inclinations, 
or prefer thegood of others to their own, if, at the same time, he had 
not showed them an equivalent to be enjoyed as a reward for the 
violence, which, by so doing, they of necessity must commit upon 
themselves. Those that have undertaken to civilize mankind, were 
not ignorant of this ; but being unable to give so many real rewards 
as would satisfy all persons for every individual action, they were 
forced to contrive an imaginary one, that, as a general equivalent 
for the trouble of self-denial, should sefve on all occasions, and 
without costing anything either to themselves or others, be yet a 
most acceptable recompense to the receivers. ” P. 15, 14. 


MARION DE LORME. 

December 16, 1834 

This is a sort of production of which one knows not to what class 
it should be assigned. The incidents are too uniformly and revolt- 
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ingly improbable to pass for truth, and yet it is almost inconceira- 
able how a writer having the boundless regions of fiction open to 
him, should have selected from them only the beaten and barren 
tracks here pursued. If truth, according to the proverb, be some- 
times not truth seeming, “ thechartered libertine, ” invention, may, 
one would think, always be rendered so. Marion De Lorme is made 
her own historian, and recounts her feats and adventures in gal- 
lantry, intrigue, sentimentality, cheating, and falsehood, with that 
amiable candeur de fourberie, of which her country, as it exhibits 
the most finished practice, has invented the most apposite name. 
She is represented a heartless, unprincipled coquette, whose only 
serious addictions were to the toilette and the table, and whose life, 
protracted to the prodigious age of a hundred and thirty, seems to 
have been a practical illustration of the two famous French maxims, 
that a woman of gallantry’s most venial fault is her being so ; and 
that for the effectual enjoyment of life, the two essential requisites 
are a bad heart and a good stomach. In the course of this long 
lease of existence, she possessed, besides lovers innumerable, the 
reasonable quota of four husbands. Almost every man indeed men- 
tioned in the story, be he young or old, lay orcleric, puts ina claim to 
one or other character, so that when, at the age of about ninety, she 
was thrown upon the charity of a priest, one is almost surprised 
not to find him also on his marrow-bones, pleading his passion like 
the rest. Of the quadrumvirate who successively acquired the right 
to a monopoly in this public property, the first was the celebrated 
Cinq Mars, executed for a conspiracy against Cardinal Richelieu. 
To him succeeded an English Milord, ensnared into the matrimonial 
noose by the fraudulent machinations of the veteran courtesan her- 
self, aided and abetted by her respectable confederate, St. Evremond. 
The manner in which she was transferred to her third helpmate is 
worth relating, as a specimen of the author’s originality and veri- 
similitude. My lord Chester having carried his valuable partner 
with a retinue of ten carriages, to enjoy an otium cum dignitate at 
his estate in Ireland, dies there in process of time, leaving to his 
disconsolate relict, the rather scanty dower of two thousand pounds. 
With the consummate prudence of the genuine heroine, the Coun- 
tess converted all this money into gold, and having added to it her 
plate, jewels and all other valuables, packs the entire into a post- 
chaise in which she travels, unattended but by two servants, through 
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a German forest by night. The proximate result must be foreseen 
by all, and the remoter one maybe surmised by those versed in the 
very old romances, in which the case has many precedents. The 
lady is robbed and carried to a cavern, where after a good supper, 
the captain of the gang discovers himself to be a German count; re- 
solves to regain the paths of honesty, and insists upon his captive’s 
marrying him forthwith as an indispensable preliminary; a measure 
to which, being herself above fifty, and the suitor a handsome 
fellow of five and thirty, moreover a count, the lady evinces no 
sort of reluctance, and accordingly he becomes husband the third! 

1 pass over the numerous masquerading excursions to the pro- 
vinces, in which, overtopping the part of the beneficent fairy, the he- 
roine goes about relieving the impoverished; uniting crossed lovers; 
promoting meritorious functionaries; and diffusing wealth and hap- 
piness to grateful and graceful groups all around her, because all 
that vanity, clap-trap, and stage effect, proves nothing against the 
worthlessness of her heart, and because, though repugnant to pure 
taste and unadultered sentiment, it forms more a reproach to the 
nation that encourages, than to the individual writer that furnishes 
such counterfeits. 

I shall only lengthen this notice by a short specimen of the style, 
which is singularly excellent compared to the matter on which 
it is employed. 

CHAPITRE XLII. 

“ Quand je me vis sur une terre etrang^re , et que je pensais que 
je n’existais plus pour la France, je me trouvai malheureuse. Quand 
onn’a plus d’amis, de parents, de patrie; quand on a pass6 lesann^es 
de sa jeunesse entouree des uns et des autres , ces annees , oh 
tout est si facile , ou les pertes se r^parent si vite : mais lorsque 
Ton arrive a quarante-quatre ans, comme je venais de les avoir, on 
est force de penser que ce ne peut-6tre qu’avec difiiculte que Ton 
formers des liaisons intimes. Dans le printemps de la vie , le coeur 
est avide d’eprouver de douces emotions ; il va au devant , bien shr 
qu’il ne sera pas repouss^. Mais, qiioique belle encore , il faut en 
convenir , la dignity de I’dge ne me permettait plus cette aimable co- 
quetterie qui ne paralt que de la natvete de quinze h vingtans, 
et que Ton qualifierait d’un autre iiom apris le huiti^me lustre. J’al- 
lais done me trouver sans amant , sans amis : quelle triste position ! 
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D’ailleurs, ce n’^tait pas la seule chose fAcheuse de mon s^jour en 
Angleterre : ce pays ^tait livrd aux plus terribles dissensions. Un 
crime horrible venait d’y ^tre commis , et la tache qu’il imprimait a 
la nation anglaise , etait inelfacable et devait servir d'instruction aux 
aiitres peoples de TEurope , pour leur faire ^viter avec grand soin 
les nouvelles maximes , qui , tdt on ^ard , pr^cipitent ceux qui les 
suivent dans un abime de malheurs , et qu’un si^cle pent a peine 
reparer. Tous les Anglais paraissaient avoir pris part a cet ^v^ne- 
raent , ou pour , ou contre , et je vis avec douleur que le nombre 
de ceux qui approuvaient la conduite du Parlement , ^lait plus con- 
siderable que celui des partisans des Stuarts et de la royaute. ” 

r. 4. P, 1,2, 5. 


DISCOURSES, REVIEWS AND MISGELLAN[ES— 
BY W. E. GHANNING. 


December 21, 1834. 

The Diidleian lecture stands pre-eminently radiant above all its 
companions in the collection, like a sparkling gem above its setting. 
That incomparable summary indeed, improves upon every nearer 
approach to familiarity, and for selection of the most important 
points for examination ; for vigour and compression of thought; for 
tenderness of sentiment; for logical consecutiveness of arrangement; 
for terseness and suitability of language, may be adduced as a per- 
fect model for all similar compositions. The remarks on Bona- 
parte are perhaps next in order of merit. The searching analytical 
power by which the rise and fall of that phenomenon are traced to 
their origin; the ingenuity with which one leading, characteristic 
peculiarity is detected and rendered so adequate an expositor of all 
that appears anomalous and inexplicable to such as are unfurnished 
with this key, render it a precious gift to the philosophical investi- 
gator, while the suffrage of the superficial will be equally secured 
by the embellishments of style and diction so profusely lavished 
upon the dissertation. The essay on Milton breathes not merely 
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the fervour of that admiration of his transcendent poetic genius, in 
which all persons competent to appreciate the venerable father of 
English epic will participate, but also evinces the elation and per- 
sonal attachment of a disciple, proud to array so illustrious a name 
among the master spirits by whom the commentator’s own peculiar 
theology was embraced : accordingly, what we rarely find in no- 
tices of this poet, the tribute awarded to his talents scarcely exceeds 
that claimed for his public and domestic virtues. The inauguration 
sermons and controversial discussions which occupy the remainder 
of the volume, having been delivered to large and mixed assemblies, 
will be found perhaps, to partake of the faults incident to popular elo- 
quence, and the repetitions and redundancy supposed to be requisite 
to inculculations upon various classes of auditors, will delight less 
in the closet than the close reasoning and succinct brevity adopted 
in those of the compositions which are addressed to an attentive and 
intelligent reader. Throughout all the variations of manner we 
recognise the profound and original thinker, who without abating 
anything of the solemn dignity of his theme, animates the grave 
and illuminates the dark by the glow of a poetic temperament, fin- 
ding utterance in exuberant and harmonious elocution. It remains 
now to offer a few remarks upon the peculiar creed, to the recom- 
mendation and advancement of which those rare powers are made sub- 
servient. The tenets here laid down are all abridged from the work 
itself. The Unitarian doctrine prescribes incessant and diligent re- 
course being had to the Scriptures, upon the authority of which it 
holds that there is but one infinite God ; that Christ, his son and 
inferior, was sent to establish virtue and purity amongst mankind ; 
that there is no original sin ; no infinite guilt, and consequently no 
infinite atonement ; the Calvinistic tenets of election and grace are 
altogether reprobated ; vicarious punishment held incompatible 
with God’s justice, which is said to consist in “ giving excellent and 
equitable laws, and in conferring such rewards and inflicting such 
punishments as are best fitted to secure their observance. ” The 
Supreme Being himself, as well as heaven and hell, are “ spiritua- 
lized into a metaphor, ” being severally names for mind, to the 
perfectioning of which our probationary state on earth is altogether 
destined. 

To this religious scheme it appears to me that some objections start 
with a force and obviousness that make it astonishing how 
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they could 'have escaped the acuteness of Channing. If the Scrip- 
tures are to be the sole rule of our faith, does it not import us pre- 
eminently^o ascertain the genuineness of the law by which we are 
to be governed? How then has the genuineness of what the 
Unitarian retains, and the spuriousness of what he rejects in the 
Scriptures, been established? Is every individual to settle this 
question for himself, and ignorant and incompetent as he may be, 
to decide not only upon a matter of the highest importance, but 
one which according to the author’s own authority in several of his 
ordination sermons, requires an extraordinary degree of patience, 
attention, and application for its elucidation? Then if the clergy- 
man or the initiated is to decide for the ignorant, what becomes of 
private judgment and individual responsibility? If there were 
no original sin and no vicarious expiation, why did Christ die on 
the cross? What need of a redeemer and saviour at all, if God’s 
mercy and man’s repentance are of themselves sufficient to atone for 
sin, and ensure salvation ? Again, if there be no original sin, is 
there not at least implanted in human nature, such an inevitable 
tendency to sin that no responsible being perhaps ever yet passed a 
day without its commission ; what then is it but a play upon words 
to deny original sin? If the irrepressible seed be born with us, 
what avails it if the fruit takes some little time to ripen? If the 
definition of God's justice be admitted, and punishment be only a 
means to an end, what becomes of us after death ? Is our proba- 
tion to be extended beyond Hie grave, or denying, as the doctrine 
seems necessarily to do, the eternity of punishment, are we only to 
undergo a suffering analogous to the catholic {purgatory, stricly 
commensurate with our unrepented, finite transgressions here on 
earth? Then is it consistent with a religion, one of whose chief 
proofs and beauties is its adaptation to all varieties of mankind, to 
immaterialize the ideas of rewards and punishments so as to be only 
intelligible to the practised metaphysician , and influential upon 
almost no one? Does Doctor Channing fancy he could deter an 
ignorant peasant from vice, or allure him to virtue, by assuring him 
that in the one case, he would deteriorate, in the other, improve 
his mind; that faculty of whose name and nature he never heard, 
and of whose agency he only knew as subservient to the wants of 
its corporeal associate? 

Such are a few of the most prominent absurdities into which 
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Ibis noble writer seems to me to fall when attempting to lifflhe veil 
drawn before mortal eyes ; to penetrate mysteries whose incompre- 
bensibleness to human reasoning conveys the sublimest moral les* 
son ; and to fathom the depths of infinity with the short line conceded 
to human powers. How closely should the catholic cling to that 
faith which points out a polar star for the navigation of the immense 
ocean of the divine dispensations, when he fairly examines and 
follows to their remoter bearings the charts traced out by the unas* 
sisted reason! What an awful example does it afford of the human 
mind losing itself through its own temerity, that not one of those 
daring intruders into the regions of mystery, where doubt, perplexity 
and disappointment thicken on him at every onward step, is ever 
induced to retrace his path and adopt the alternative which has 
always derived cogency from such abortive efforts, and to confess 
that if God did not intend his creatures to be bewildered wanderers 
on a trackless sea of doubt and despair, he must necessarily have 
appointed an infallible guide for their safe-conduct ! 

I extract the author’s curious ideas respecting heaven and hell. 

“ Men’s ignorance of the great truth stated in this discourse, is 
seen by the low ideas attached by multitudes to the word, salvation. 
Ask multitudes what is the chief evil from which Christ came to 
save them, and they will tell you, ‘ From hell, from penal fires, 
from future punishment. ’ Accordingly they think, that salvation is 
something which another may achieve for them, very much as a 
neighbour may quench a conflagration that menaces their dwellings 
and lives. That word hell, which is used so seldom in the sacred 
pages, which, in a faithful translation, would not once occur in the 
writings of Paul, and Peter, and John, which we meet only in four 
or five discourses of Jesus, and which all persons, acquainted with 
Jewish geography, know to be a metaphor, a figure of speech, and 
not a literal expression, this word, by a perverse and exaggerated 
use, has done unspeakable injury to Christianity. It has possessed 
and diseased men’s imaginations with outward tortures, shrieks, 
and flames; given them the idea of an outward ruin as what they 
have chiefly to dread ; turned their thoughts to Jesus as an outward 
deliverer; and thus blinded them to his true glory, which consists 
in bis setting free and exalting the soul. Men are flying from an 
outward hell, when in truth they carry within them the bell which 
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they should chiefly dread. The salvation which man chiefly needsi 
and that which brings with it all other deliverance, is salvation from 
the evil of his own mind. There is something far worse than out- 
ward punishment. It is sin ; it is the state of a soul, which has 
revolted from God, and cast off its allegiance to conscience and the 
divine word ; which renounces its Father, and hardens itself against 
Infinite Love ; which, endued with divine powers, enthrals itself 
to animal lusts ; which makes gain its god ; which has capacities of 
boundless and ever growing love, and shuts itself up in the dungeon 
of private interests ; which, gifted with a self-directing power, 
consents to be a slave, and is passively formed by custom, opinion, 
and passing events; which, living under God’s eye, dreads man’s 
frown or scorn, and prefers human praise to its own calm con- 
sciousness of virtue ; which tamely yields to temptation, shrinks 
with a coward’s baseness from the perils of duly, and sacrifices its 
glory and peace in parting with self-control. No ruin can be com- 
pared to this. This the impenitent man carries with him beyond 
the grave, and there meets its natural issue, and inevitable retribu- 
tion, in remorse, self-torture, and woes unknown on earth. This 
we cannot too strongly fear. To save, in the highest sense of that 
word, is to lift the fallen spirit from this depth; to heal the dis< 

’ eased mind, to restore it to energy and freedom of thought, con- 
science, and love. This was chiefly the salvation for which Christ 
shed his blood. For this the holy spirit is given ; and to this all 
the truths of Christianity conspire. 

^^4. Another illustration of the error which I am laboring to 
expose, and w hich places the glory and importance of Christianity 
in something besides itsquickening influence on the soul, is afforded 
in the common apprehensions formed of heaven, and of the me- 
thods by which it may be obtained. Not a few, I suspect, conceive 
of heaven as a foreign good. It is a distant country, to which we 
are to be conveyed by an outward agency. How slowly do men 
learn, that heaven is the perfection of the mind, and that Christ 
gives it now just as far as he raises the mind to celestial truth and 
virtue ! It is true, that this word is often used to express a future 
felicity; but the blessedness of the future world is only a continuance 
of what is begun here. There is but one true happiness, that of a 
mind unfolding its best powers, and attaching itself to great objects; 
and Christ gives heaven, only in proportion as he gives this elevation 
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of character. The disinterestedness, and moral strength, and filial 
piety of the Christian, are not mere means to heaven, but heaven 
itself, and heaven now. ” P. 448-9-aO. 


THE LIFE OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON , 
BY D. BREWSTER. 


January 3,1835. 

Had no higher aim been proposed by the author in publishing 
this biography, than familiarizing the name and discoveries of a 
great and good man to an enlarged circle of uninitiated readers, 
that would have been enough to render it an acceptable boon to 
popular literature and science. But in editing an authentic life of 
Sir Isaac Newton, Sir David Brewster had a still more important 
design in contemplation. The discoveries of the great English sage 
have become a subject of inquiry and debate upon the continent, 
particularly in France. La Grange and Laplace have both written 
respecting them and him, and the astronomer Biot has published a 
life of the philosopher. As is usual when Frenchmen discuss any 
subject involving questions of national preeminence— and as is equally 
usual when French savants touch on the topic of Christianity — 
these authors have left after them a catalogue of errata sufficiently 
voluminous to impose upon a successor interested in the maintenance 
of truth ; — in the fame of an illustrious countryman ; — and in the 
reputation of the country which it adorned; — an extensive task in 
the correction of the errors both of fact and inference with which 
they abound. Both Laplace and Biot, with that perverse anxiety to 
weaken their adversaries’ ranks that belongs to all infidels, have 
affirmed that Newton only addicted himself to theological studies 
after he had suffered an attack of mental alienation so severe, that 
for four years subsequently he was disabled from understanding his 
own principia, and from which his intellects never sufficiently - 
recovered to allow of his making any further additions to his phi- 
losophical researches. Again, treating of the famous controversy 
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between Newton and LeibniU upon the differential calculus, La 
Grange and Laplace, something like the lawyer in the fhble, attempt 
to decide the dispute by claiming the invention for a countryman of 
their own named Fermat. Whether Biot joins in this national arro- 
gance does not appear ; but some remarks of his, charging Newton 
with posthumous animosity to Leibnitz, manifest no very friendly 
feeling to the memory of the former. It appears also that the sect 
of Unitarians claim Sir Isaac Newton as one of their body, apparently 
from the fact of his having impugned the authority of two scriptu- 
ral passages most strongly attesting the godhead of Christ. In 
reply to these several allegations, the present biographer shows by 
irrefragable dates, not only that Newton did make some of his 
most important scientific inquiries after the period assigned to the 
continuance of his alienation, but that he bad previously to the 
attack applied himself sedulously to the study of the Scriptures, as 
is proved by his treatise on miracles, and his four famous letters to 
Bentley upon the evidences of revelation afforded by cosmogony,— 
all dated anterior to his illness. Moreover, that the mental aber- 
ration upon which such stress is laid, was nothing more than a 
nervous debility of about a month’s duration, caused by loss of 
appetite and of rest. As to the claim of the invention of fluxions. 
Sir D. Brewster shows by quoting their own express words, that 
with that candeur de fourberie one has such constant occasion to 
admire in the nation, both the French authors severally refute the 
claim of Fermat in the very sentences wherein they assert it, for 
they allow unequivocally that Fermat in the processes which he 
invented, “ only took a circuitous route to avoid a difficulty which 
it is one of the most express objects of the differential calculus to 
face and surmount; ” ( p. 185. ) Fermat’s method being to free the 
equation determining the maxima and minima of the ordinates of 
curves from surds and radicals, whereas Newton’s famous binomial 
theorem contains the general method of reducing radical quantities 
composed of several terms, into infinite series, 'i'be charge of post- 
humous animosity to Leibnitz is likewise disposed of by reference 
to dates, in as much as the refutation tres-amere on which it 
rests, was written previous to the death of that philosopher. With 
respect to Newton’s unitarianism, his present biographer contends 
that there is nothing to be found in his writings to support the 
opinion ; he even adduces some passages to warrant a supposition 
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of the direct contrary. 1 confess I think the inference deduced is 
too extensive for the premisses whence it is derived, and that when 
so few passages recognising the divinity of Christ are to be found in 
holy writ, the repudiation of two of them rather corroborates the 
Unitarian claim. The removal however of the preceding and many 
other received errors respecting Newton, was an amply adequate 
motive for the undertaking of a work like the present. That its 
execution is suitable to its design is generally true. The discoveries 
of Newton, and they formed all the incidents of his unvariedand 
uneventful life, are detailed with a laudable avoidance of all tech- 
nical phraseology, and with much perspicuity. The fault of the 
writing is the pompous inflation with which the several summaries 
of the Newtonian researches are enunciated. I have often noticed 
that scientific lecturers, whether to relieve the supposed dryness of 
their themes, or to show that au addiction to the severer studies was 
not precfusiye of the graces of the ornamental ones, generally take 
occasion to vary their dissertations with some reflections in which 
they aspire to a very lofty and sustained oratorical flight. In these 
aspirations the present editor is seldom happy ; sometimes indeed 
so much the reverse as to trench closely upon the regions of rant 
and absurdity. But if all those clap-traps which blemish what they 
are meant to adorn, were retrenched from the work, enough would 
remain to entitle it to a high degree of encomium, as .may be per- 
haps inferrible even from the following meagre epitome. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born in Lincolnshire in the year 1642. Too 
little appears to be known of his early youth to aid in the ascer- 
tainment of the psychological question as to whether genius has a 
native and irresistible bent to a particular destination, or is merely 
a vigorous mental constitution receiving its bias from accidental 
circumstances. The first of his ascertained discoveries seems to 
have been coeval with his appointment to the Lucasian professor- 
ship of mathematics at Cambridge, prior to which he must, doubt- 
less, have given proofs of great scientific attainments, but of the 
progress or amount of which we are wholly uninformed. The first 
great discovery of Newton was the refrangibility of light; this led 
to a detection of the imperfection of refracting telescopes arising 
from the different foci of the sun’s rays after entering through the 
object glass, causing a confused and indistinct image. Having found 
that rays of all colours were reflected regularly, so as that the angle 
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of reflection was always equal to the angle of incidence, he aban> 
<loned all attempts to improve the refracting telescope and applied 
himself to the polishing of lenses for reflectors. The result was 
the construction by his own hand, of a reflecting telescope with a 
metallic speculum, which is still preserved in the library of the 
Royal Society, Newton’s theory of the refrangibility of light was 
at once attacked with violence by Pardies, a French Jesuit, and 
Linus, a Dutchman. In reading of the animosities which beset 
Newton throughout his life, from rival philosophers, the reflection 
forcibly obtrudes itself^ how little surprising it is that moralists and 
politicians should contend bitterly and pertinaciously upon questions 
where private and personal interests and passions warp their judg- 
ments, without having the correction of any experimental tests_, 
when the wise and the learned war against each other with equal 
fierceness upon points where one should think all parties would 
have in view but the common end of the elucidation of truth, and 
where an appeal to observation ought instantly to decide the dis- 
pute. The improvement of refracting telescopes seems to have lain 
dormant during the life of Sir Isaac. About two years however 
after his death, Mr. Chester More of Essex,'reasoning from an analogy 
to the human eye, was led to suppose that telescopes might be 
. improved by a combination of lenses of different refractive powers, 
and this gave rise to the achromatic telescope, whose object glass 
is formed of a convex lens of crown or plate glass, and a concave 
lens of flint glass combined. The invention was subsequently lost, 
but revived by the optician Dollond, From examining the nature 
and origin of colours, Newton deduced an ingenious though hypo- 
thetical property of light called fits of easy reflection and trans- 
mission, The objections to this theory seem to have been serious 
enough to have soon superseded it, and the theory of interference, 
founded upon the observation of two intersecting pencils of rays 
being dark at their contact, was substituted, but the author con- 
cludes an account of it with the admission that “ a satisfactory theory 
of the colours of bodies is still a desideratum in science. ” Beseems 

4 

to consider the subject advanced by his own experiments on the pola- 
risation of light. The materiality of light held by Newton has given place 
to the undulatory theory advanced by Dr. Young, but likewise sub- 
ject to such grave difficulties that another century will probably elapse 
before a final decision can be pronounced on this long agitated 
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question. * The tenth chapter commences with the history of 
Newton’s astronomical discoveries , preceded by short and interest- 
ing memoirs of his predecessors, Copernicus (1475-1543) ; Tycho 
Brahe (1546-1601); Kepler (1571-1631 ); and Galileo (1564-1643 ). 
It was Kepler who discovered the great planetary law of t/ie 
squares of the periodic times of any two planets being to one 
another as the cubes of their distances from the sun, as well as 
the two other principles which with it have been called the three 
laws of Kepler — the motion of the planets in elliptical orbits, and 
the proportionality between the areas described and their times of 
description. Galileo’s invention of the telescope in 1608, and obser- 
vation of the- satellites of Jupiter, threw a new light on the system 
of the universe, which appears to have been completed in 1666 by 
Newton’s discovery of gravity. After applying its doctrine to the ce- 
lestial bodies, Newton next directed it to an explanation of the tides 
and to comets, the investigation of which subjects forms the 
chief matter of the principia. The doctrine of fluxions was the 
next scientific conquest recorded to the glory of Newton. From 
his practice of concealing his discoveries for some motive not now 
ascertainable, it happened that Leibnitz had found out the differen- 
tial calculus before the English philosopher’s theorem was divulged, 
and hence a contest arose upon their respective titles to originality, 
maintained on both sides with a petulance and acrimony that [iroves 
how much more than Justice the poets receive in being styled 
emphatically the irritable race. Both disputants appear to have been 
entitled to a favourable award— Newton as the earliest inventor; 
Leibnitz as unacquainted with what had preceded him. The state 
of Sir Isaac’s mind after the illness that followed the destruction of 
his papers, has already been adverted to. It is amply discussed in 
tbe memoir, and two letters transcribed, the one to Pepys, the 


* The return of comets to their perihelion or nearest approach to tbe sun, 
some short time previous to the calculated revolutions, seems to reestablish the 
undulatory theory of light. The supposed resistance the comets encounter from 
an etherial fluid is adduced to explain this premature completion of their times. 
This fluid diminishes their velocity, consequently their centrifugal force : the 
centrifugal force being diminished contracts their orbits nearer to the sun and 
causes their performance in shorter times. It is upon the hypothesis of such an 
etherial fluid that the undulatory theory of light is founded, analogous to that 
of sound. See Edinburgh Review, N<> tlt3. April 1835. 
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Other to Locke, which to my jadgment, indicate evident insanity at 
the time of their composition. At all events, it seems clear, con- 
trary to the allegation of the Frenchmen, that sooner or later he 
perfectly recovered his faculties, and subsequently applied himself 
successfully to scientific pursuits; amongst others to the Imiar 
theory, the discovery of the longitude at sea, upon which he was 
examined before parliament, together with researches on heat and 
various other philosophical inquiries. After enduring poverty and 
the neglect of government for many years, Newton was appointed 
first warden, in 1695, and afterwards master of the mint, in 1699, 
both through the influence of his friend Montague, Earl of Halifax. 
He died in 1727, at the age of 88. 

The following paragraph must be my warrant for the foregoing 
strictures upon Sir David Brewster's eloquence. 

“ Such were the last days of Sir Isaac Newton, and such the last 
laurels which were shed over his grave. A century of discoveries 
has, since his day, been added to science ; but brilliant as these dis ■ 
coveries are, they have not obliterated the minutest of his labours, 
and have served only to brighten the halo which encircles his name. 
The achievements of genius, like the source from which they 
spring, are indestructible. Acts of legislation and deeds of war 
may confer a high celebrity, but the reputation which they bring is 
only local and transient; and while they are hailed by the nation 
which they benefit, they are reprobated by the people whom they 
ruin or enslave. The labours of science, on the contrary, bear 
along with them no counterpart of evil. They are the liberal bequests 
of great minds to every individual of their race, and wherever they 
are welcomed and honoured, they become the solace of private 
life, and the ornament and bulwark of the commonwealth.” 

i». 328-9. 

So it seems acts of legislation can only confer local fame, and 
must be reprobated as the necessary consequence of the ruin and 
slavery which they must somewhere inflict 1 1 believe it is Juvenal 
who talks of the facundia mortifera! 
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HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, FROM THE DEATH 
OF GEORGE II. TO THE CORONATION OF 
GEORGE IV.— BY J. R. MILLER. 


January 33, 1835. 

The “Spectator” remarks that people always feel a desire to know 
something of the person and character of Ihe author whose book 
they are reading. This, which in ordinary cases may be an idle 
curiosity, in that of historical or political narrations becomes ne- 
cessary as a safeguard against the influence of prejudice, and the 
discoloration of objects by the false media through which they are 
presented. Mr. Miller, the titular author of this modestly styled 
“ continuation of Hume and Smollet, ” baffled me for a long time 
upon this inquiry. The versatility of the political sentiments, and 
the inequality of a style in which nothing is uniform but its medio- 
crity, left little to be inferred respecting the writer. For a while, 
from the minuteness with which the events of the two American 
wars are detailed, so strikingly contrasted with the hasty, superfi- 
cial manner of treating the so much more momentous occurrences 
of the war of the revolution, 1 suspected him to be a native of the 
United States. Then, the fawning sycophancy lavished upon 
George IV. immediately after a most exasperating particularisation 
of all the cruel and unmanly persecutions of that heartless and vin- 
dictive voluptuary against his unfortunate consort, placed him in 
my surmises amongst Ihe throng of fickle Englishmen so disgrace- 
fully distinguished about the time of the coronation for conduct 
tending to bring popular favour into utter contempt. But I am 
now satisfied that neither is this conjecture warranted, nor indeed 
any other ascribing a unity of authorship to what is nothing better 
than a compilation, probably from the “ Annual Register, ” or 
some other contemporary periodical. This supposition will explain 
all the inconsistencies that mark its dry and unimpressive pages^ 

Unhappily for the world and himself, the reign of George 111. 
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occurred atthat precise epoch when those peculiarities of his character 
which might have been either harmless or benehcial under different 
circumstances, were most extensively mischievous. Born a little 
earlier, his lofty notions of prerogative would have had to sustain 
no collision with an antagonist principle, nor would his obstinacy 
in maintaining them have been elicited. Had he arrived later into 
the political arena, he must have either ceded with a good grace to 
resistless progression, or if he formed an insurmountable obstacle to 
improvement, have been quietly cast aside, like some of the bigots 
and blockheads of recent times. Bn t the closing half of the eigh- 
teenth century was the period for the conflict of the two principles; 
and his natural adherence to the one, followed by inflexible tenacity 
in maintaining it, led to results, not only the most unfortunate for 
his country, but the most calculated to exhibit bis personal character 
in false and unfavourable colours. Hence it was that a monarch 
remarkable for his domestic habits; his frugal tastes; his frank 
good-nature, his religion and morality, becomes indissolubly asso- 
ciated with the ideas of ceaseless war ; reckless prodigality of blood 
and treasure; religious bigotry; and oppressive and corrupt go- 
vernment. This pertinacity in holding by a mistaken sense of right, 
after losing America and almost Ireland, plunged the country into 
the tremendous arbitrament of the last French war, with the Irish 
catholics unemancipated, and the people groaning under taxation 
and debt. This it was that upheld Lord North until the outcry of 
the nation proved too strong for even high-stretched prerogative to 
silence, and subsequently sustained Pitt in a still more ruinous 
career, causing him to die discomfited and broken-hearted in the 
plenitude of court favour, and in the despotic control over a parlia- 
ment whose corruptions, in contempt of the strongest reformatory 
pledges, were increased and perpetuated by himself. 

Yet although disaster, with the world so much a synonyme for 
crime, marked the whole of the actual reign of George 111., and suc- 
cess beyond hope or desert, attended that of his immediate succes- 
sor, so strong is the force of private character in England, that with 
the exception of one brief interval, the father was always popular 
with his subjects, and the son, (with a like exception,) equally the 
reverse. Perhaps a conviction of the false position in which 
George III. was placed by the times might have gained him indul- 
gence for a course of policy belonging rather to his situation than 
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his character. On the other hand, a lurking sense of how much 
more our final salvation in the struggle was owing to the faults of 
our adversary, than to the abilities of our ruler, might have divest- 
ed George IV. of that suffrage almost always awarded to the fa- 
vourite of fortune. 

One of the most instructive periods of the reign of George III. is 
that comprising the first American war. There can perhaps be no 
stronger instance cited from the annals of mankind to prove that 
a nation fully resolved to be free, however formidable the odds 
against which it makes the effort, must eventually succeed. Un- 
happy Poland is at this moment in a scarcely more hopeless condi- 
tion — supposing the flame of liberty bas not been quite trampled 
out — than America presented nearly up to the surrender of Lord 
Cornwallis. 

1 extract a few of the recapitulatory remarks on the character and 
reign of George III. 

“ It is remarkable of the departed sovereign, that, although he 
felt, and frequently expressed, an anxious desire to maintain and 
preserve to his subjects the blessings of peace with other nations, 
and was untainted by ambition, yet that he was involved for nearly 
one half of his long reign in wars more extensive, sanguinary, 
and costly, than any upon record. With the exception of the war 
which commenced in 1756, before his accession to the throne, the 
rest may be traced, in a great degree, to the disposition of bis ma- 
jesty to assert and maintain bis flrst positions upon political topics; 
hence the prevailing sentiments of the general mass of his subjects 
did not always concur with his, in respect of the expediency of 
bis wars, and recourse was frequently had by his ministers to arti- 
fices and delu^ons, for the purpose of exciting popular interests 
and feelings in support of wars, the real motives of which were not 
always avowed. 

“ In the treaties of peace which were negotiated during his 
reign, his ministers were remarkably injudicious and unfortu- 
nate. 

“ By the peace of 1763, Great Britain, though triumphant, sur- 
rendered the Havannah and several other important colonial acqui- 
sitions, to obtain the status quo ante helium for German allies, 
whom she had previously subsidized, and assisted with a large 
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arm; to fight their own battles, but who hare nerer since made or 
manifested any grateful return for her sacrifices. 

So unfortunate and mismanaged was the first war with the 
United States of America, that the peace of 1783, (of which Sheridan 
justly observed, that ‘ every person was glad, and no one was 
proud,’) was vindicated by one of the then ministers, because, 

‘ if peace bad not been concluded, the naval superiority of France, 
Spain, and Holland, would have enabled them to take Jamaica, or 
to invade Great Britain within a year, — because defensive war must 
terminate in certain ruin, — because to hazard an engagement at sea, 
would have been equivalent to a surrender of the kingdom, — and 
because the protraction of the war would hare endangered public 
credit, and public bankruptcy rtiight have dissolved the govern- 
ment. ’ 

“ The peace of 1801. besides having been impracticable in its 
provisions, effected anything rather than the ostensible object of 
the war, ‘ indemnity for the past and security for the future ; ’ and 
the peace of 1814, and the subsequent conventions, exhibited to the 
world the before incredible example of a nation at the zenith of 
power and glory, and the benefactor or conqueror of all those with 
whom she had to negotiate, voluntarily and unconditionally sur- 
rendering the most valuable possessions in both the Indies without 
compensation, or even stipulating for any local commercial advan- 
tage, though she well knew the avaricious jealousy of some, and the 
restless intrigues of others of the powers to whom she made those 
wanton sacrifices. Still more unjustifiable was the cession of Genoa 
and its territory to the house of Savoy, contrary to an express stipu- 
lation upon which Genoa had received a British garrison. ” 

P. 395-4. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHARLES I., 
BY LUCY AIKIN. 


February 7, 1835. 

There is no portion of history which more requires of the man 
to dispel the illusions of the boy, than that comprehended within 
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the reign of Charles 1. The attractive graces of Hume; the acces- 
sibility of the youthful mind to emotions of pity and tenderness ; the 
“ divinity which doth hedge a King, ” striking with such peculiar 
awe upon the regard of boyhood; the sympathy natural to that age 
with the gallantry and heroism of the cavalier ; the ridicule and odium 
with which it would invest the canting and crop-eared puritan ; 
the name of martyr popularly conferred upon the King, and the 
touching particulars of his trial and death, all conspire to produce 
an early impression as deep as it is erroneous. The memoir of 
Miss Aikin labours diligently to efface this impression and substitute 
a contrary one. I do not think she has been equally successful in 
both endeavours. That Charles I., supported by his two violent mi- 
nisters Laud and Wentworth, did strain his prerogative to a most 
fearful tension, seems to be undeniable ; that had his designs to reign 
without parliaments, by means of forced loans and arbitrary fines been 
realised, and resistance to his encroachments continued to be punished 
by vindictive imprisonments, there must have been no longer any 
security for person or property in England, seems to be equally cer- 
tain.. But it is one thing to admit that this violent career required 
an effectual check, and a far different one to grant that those who 
seized upon the reins of power as they fell from the hands of Charles, 
were the pure and disinterested patriots their adherents would fain 
represent them, it appears to me that much of their conduct be- 
fore, and the whole of it after their assumption of the government, 
was calculated to throw the very heaviest suspicions upon the mo- 
tives of the republicans. The ferocious spirit of religious persecu- 
tion by which they were animated, accorded ill with their professed 
love of civil liberty. The violent factions into which the Long Par- 
liament was rent immediately after gaining the ascendant, did not 
evince the forbearance and moderation of men solely intent on the 
public good, any more than their tame submission to a hypocriti- 
cal usurper comported with the character of stern and inflexible as- 
sertors of popular rights. Besides, they were throughout obnox- 
ious to the general imputation of fraud and insincerity, which 
always attaches to those who make a parade of extraordinary sanc- 
tity. The result of an impartial examination of the whole contro- 
versy between roundheads and royalists will probably be, to con- 
vince us, that if. the King was the aggressor in having urged the 
nation to that point when further acquiescence would have been 
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tantamount to a surrender of all its privileges, bis adversaries foiled 
to show by their deportment in triumph, that their resistance was 
actuated solely by public principle ; neither did their manner of 
performing an act of extreme, though, (I admit, ) necessary seve- 
rity, display the calm impartiality of an upright and humane judge, 
reluctantly compelling the suggestions of mercy to yield to the im- 
perious requisitions of justice. In this history, as in all those of 
the same views, the justification of the regicides is rested upon the 
insincerity of the King being so notorious, as to render the hope of 
any valid treaty with him altogether visionary. In my opinion 
their apology stands upon stronger grounds than any defects of 
Charles’s personal character could furnish, even though they were 
much better established than they are. Not to dwell upon the 
striking inconsistency of the concurrent charges of obstinacy and 
insincerity preferred against him by the republican writers, Charles’s 
refusal to surrender episcopacy was not the opposition of a man 
who formed engagements merely to temporize, and with a deter- 
mination to elude them on the first favourable opportunity. Nei- 
ther, as it occurs to me , do any of the imputations of duplicity 
attach very strongly to Charles’s character during the period of his 
actual reign and responsibility. As for his engagements subse- 
quent to his virtual dethronement, they go for nothing. The law 
of the land, following the dictates of common sense, declares inva- 
lid all the contracts of a man under duress, and who could ever 
more amplyavailhimseif of such a plea than this unfortunate prince? 
The events of the restoration, however, demonstrate how infirm 
was the republican tenure of government, and that even for its brief 
span there could have been no security except in the death of the , 
King. Having once unsheathed (he sword, the republicans appear 
to have had no middle course left to them : they must have either 
consented to forego all the advantages it reaped for them and have 
placed their own necks under its edge as rebels and traitors, 
or have dealt with their fallen adversary upon precisely similar 
terms. 

I am sorry to be obliged to say of a writer to whom I have often 
been indebted for much rational entertainment , that in the moral 
requisites of an historian, fairness and candour. Miss Aikin’s merits 
are more than suspicious in the present memoir. Her treatment 
of the character of the unfortunate Henrietta Maria shows so gla- 
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ringly the bias of prejudice, that we need nothing more than her 
own facts opposed to her inferences , to make us feel at once under 
what factious and fraudulent guidance we are approaching the 
sources of historical information. Whenever the daughter of 
Henry IV. is introduced upon the scene, the accusations of her un- 
principled and triumphant enemies are appealed to as authenticated 
facts for her condemnation; conduct admitting of opposite con- 
tructions always receives the injurious one; and where the act is 
too noble for doiiht to be flung upon its motive, it is told with 
a dry and grudging brevity almost still more discreditable to the 
memorialist. For this persecuting spirit, no other assignable rea- 
son appears than religious animosity. The Queen was fondly at- 
tached to the faith of her ancestors, and in a country where she felt 
it exposed her to suspicion and hatred, was naturally desirous to 
have about her some persons of the same creed. She was also me- 
ritoriously anxious to temper the severities to which her husband 
was constrained against his unoffending Catholic subjects. For 
these sentiments, which nothing but the most delusive bigotry could 
defraud of their just encomiums, the Queen is roundly stigmatized 
as an adulteress, upon the foith of some obscure hint ascribed to 
the profligate Buckingham, and the circumstance of Jermyn, one 
of her most faithful attendants having bad “ the misfortune of being 
handsome. ” In a kindred spirit, her generous surrender to the 
King of all the money provided for her travelling expenses, when 
she was herself in actual indigence, is stated without a single ap- 
proving remark : her exhortations to Charles not to abandon the 
kingdom while a gleam of hope remained, are confidently attribu- 
ted to a desire to maintain her Adulterous commerce without inter- 
ruption; and even her noble and devoted demand of a passport to 
attend him to his death, when all hope was extinct and her own life 
aimed at by the bill of high treason passed against her, — even this 
splendid redemption of error, if she were guilty of any, is coldly and 
hastily slipped into the text, and totally suppressed in the index ! 

I willingly lay aside a strain of censure for one of praise, — The 
literary performance of this memoir is highly creditable to the ta- 
lents of its author : the style is both energetic and graceful, and 
much relief is shed upon the prevailing gloom of the subject by ju- 
dicious and amusing selections from contemporary memoirs and cor- 
respondence illustrative of the manners, literature, and domestic 
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history of the times. The passages extracted from the letters of 
Strafford seem to set at rest the character of the man, as an unflinch- 
ing, remorseless abettor of tyranny, and an unrelenting oppressor 
of the subject. One cannot blame the parliament for selecting him 
as the earliest sacrifice to the violated constitution. On the other 
hand, that Charles should have abandoned one whose only crime 
was serving him too well as he wished to be served, makes one 
almost join with himself in considering his own subsequent par- 
ticipation of the same fate, in the light of a merited and visible judg- 
ment. 

An overwhelming stupor in which these volumes were read, pre- 
vented me as well from attempting a more methodical review, as 
from selecting a fitting specimen of their composition. What I sub- 
join is taken at random. 

“ The whole kingdom was now a scene of bustle, tumultand com- 
motion. The crisis was come; the King was arrayed on one side, 
the parliament on the other; the nation was divided against itself; 
and the fratricidal war was not only declared but begun. Long as 
this extremity had been preparing, it seemed at last to come upon 
all men with a kind of surprise: from words to deeds is in such a 
case a great and astounding transition. ‘ It is strange to note, ’said 
Whitelocke in a parliamentary debate respecting the levy of troops, 
‘ bow we have insensibly slid into this beginning of a civil war by one 
unexpected accident after another, as waves of the sea , which have 
brought us thus far. And we scarce know how ; but from paper 
combats, by declarations, remonstrances, protestations, votes, mes- 
sages, answers and replies, we are now come to the question of 
raising forces, and naming a general and officers of an army. 

“ Good and moderate men still clung, as a last hope, to the notion 
that a show alone of arms would suffice to bring to terms the high 
contending, parties ; but that fatal opinion of the utter insincerity of 
the King in all bis concessions, with which the parliamentary lea- 
ders were indelibly impressed, — by impelling them to demand, for 
the safety of the nation and their own, terms which would have left 
him little more than a pageant in the state, — not only rendered all 
present agreement impracticable , but made it too evident to men of 

* Wbiteloke’a memoin p. 60. 
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sagacity, that a severe humiliation of one or the other party must 
precede all stable reconcilement. For which of the two this humi- 
liation was in store, there were in the beginning no means of for- 
ming any solid judgment. One town or county afforded no rule for 
another. ‘ Before the flame of the war broke out in the top of the 
chimnies, ’ says Mrs. Hutchinson , ‘ the smoke ascended in every 
county; the King had sent forth commissions of array, and the par- 
liament had given out commissions for their militia, and sent off their 
members into all counties to put them in execution. Between these 
in many places there were fierce contests and disputes, almost to 
blood, even at the first ; for in the progress every county had the 
civil war, more or less, within itself. Some counties were in the 
beginning so wholly for the parliament, that the King’s interest ap- 
peared not in them ; some so wholly for the King, that the godly, 
for those generally were the parliament's friends, were forced to for- 
sake their habitations, and seek other shelters. ’ Of the last sort 
was Nottbingbamshire. ‘ All the nobility and gentry and their de- 
pendents were generally for theKing. * 

V. 2. P. 283, 4, 5. 


THE PRINCESS, BY LADY MORGAN. 


February 9, 1835. 

In the intellectual structure of Lady Morgan, Nature seems to have 
forgotten all the weights and balances necessary to give system and 
regularity to the motions of the machine. Hence imagination with- 
out taste; invention without probability, and eloquence without 
sobriety, are the constituents of all her productions. Of the present 
preposterous medley of politics, arts, antiquarianism and romance, 
the principal personages are a Sir Robert Peel in heroics, and a 
masquerading mountebank of the feminine gender, who for the 
very adequate purpose of inveigling the statesman from the ranks of 
Toryism, and disabusing him of his aristocratic prejudices respecting 

* Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, p. 174. 
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the Belgian revolution, enacts all the mystifications practicable by a 
heroine enjoying absolute control over the several accidents of time 
and space,— the possible, and the imaginable. She allures him 
to Brussels, where sometimes as an artist, she cicerones him, a la 
Corinne, about the galleries; anon, as a vulgar old Beguine^ she 
does the honours of the churches; afterwards, effulgent in all the 
splendour of Princess of Schaffenhausen, she utters oracular apho- 
risms in politics, either from a shrine in the neighbourhood of Brus- 
sels, where she is both priestess and divinity, or from the judiciously 
imagined sanctuary of an opera box! Living characters among the 
persons of Belgian celebrity, and actual events, such as the annual 
festival commemorative of the revolution, are t\irown in to ballast 
this press of sail and give some savour of verisimilitude to this gross 
and stupid charlatanism. A party of Irish people, vulgar and exag- 
gerated, and another of fastidious English fashionables, all the old 
puppets of Lady Morgan’s show-box, are exhibited under new 
names in a sort of interlude as sorry in itself, as it is clumsily inter- 
woven with the antics of the actress of all work ” who figures as 
heroine. To equalise the style with the incidents, the lowest pun- 
ning and most abortive witticisms are resorted to. M. Scbamps is 
always called Scamp, to serve for a disgustingly wretched play 
upon his name.. Indeed wherever the dialogue aims at being smart 
and piquant, (and it almost always does,) one is reminded of Sheri- 
dan’s happy exposure of the schemes and stratagems employed 
by the laborious and abortive aspirant to conversational brilliancy. 

The following example of the discursive manner of the author 
consists of the last paragraph in the book. 

“ The industry and commercial spirit thus announced, alford 
the strongest guarantees for the beneficial influence of the new 
government on the peace and prosperity of Europe. Admitting 
that the independence and political existence of a nation consisting 
only of four millions of people, must in some degree repose on the 
will of the neighbouring powers, which have as many millions of 
bayonets under their command, still, in the rapid progress of 
civilization, the dominion of force is hourly declining ; and it may 
be hoped that the well-understood interests of all the limitrophe 
states will range them on the side of Belgian integrity. A general war 
may again deluge the fields of Belgium in blood, and subject its cities 
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to the law of the strongest ; but, if the lessons of the past have not 
wholly been given in vain, it will be long before Europe will again 
be visited by a calamity so dreadful. It is not therefore too much to 
augur a protracted and a brilliant existence to this infant state, or to 
look with confidence on its future destinies, reposing as they do on 
the same foundations with those of French and English liberty, and 
the future prosperity and intelligence of the great Germanic body. 
Of this, however, Belgium may be sure — that it can never be worse 
than it would have been, under the Mezentian embrace of Holland, 
and bound band and foot to the will and pleasure of the three great 
bulwarks of ignorance and slavery. ” 

P. 468. Baudry's Ed, 


ANISE GREY. 


February 15, 1835. 

I FEEL myself under something very like a personal obligation to 
the writer of this tale *. In the absorbing interest created by the 
progress of its incidents, she has proved that the fresh, youthful 
faculty of intensely sympathizing in works of fiction, is not, as I 
feared, extinguished within me but only lies dormant until roused by 
the awakening energy of an appeal like the present. Many others 
will probably entertain the same feeling, whose sentiments from 
their weight and diffusion, will serve to encourage the author to 
further exertion ; and it is pleasing to reflect that such encourage- 
ment will be bestowed upon a lady whose first literary achievement 
holds forth such sanguine hopes for its successors. Even although 
the judicious preface of Lord Mulgrave had not expressly commu- 
nicated the fact, the intrinsic evidence upon which be so well 
remarks, would amply suffice to satisfy us that these pages were, 
and could only be written by a female hand. No male writer could 
produce such effects from so simple and so scanty materials. The 
incidents are not raised much above what might occur in the 
family of any respectable English gentleman. There is nothing 
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to astonish or perplex; no masquerading no discoveries of lords 
turned into beggarmen, and beggarmen turned into lords,”* no- 
thing is forced in the development of the story. With some slight 
exception 1 shall remark upon presently, all flows with ease, smooth- 
ness and probability. The power so resistlessly wielded in this 
tale consists of its gentle, lady-like bearing; the good taste and 
good-breeding with which every person is invested; the deep 
pathos of some of the situations, and the feminine delicacy and 
refinement of the heroine’s character. That the author, completing 
her triumph over our softer emotions, should have given the story 
a tragical termination, becomes so absolutely alarming at the point 
where the distress is wrought up to its summit, that I suppose 
few of limited patience will forbear taking a premature glance at the 
close, as I did myself, and satisfying themselves that “all is right!” 
Strange to say, this novel presents an extensive and heavy cata- 
logue of faults which would have sufficed to sink any composition 
not buoyed up by those charms of elegance and feeling that 1 have 
attempted to describe. The principal male character is throughout 
a signal failure— head and heart both awry. Like all other lady 
writers, the present must have her hero a man of eminent talents 
and brilliant conversation. Now it happens unluckily that a clever 
man and a clever woman are animals of such different species, that 
perhaps the one never yet succeeded in appreciating and pourtraying 
the other. What Dr. Johnson has so happily remarked upon 
women’s erroneous judgment of boys, is equally true of male “chil- 
dren of a larger growth.” Hence the preux of a female novelist 
is commonly either a counterfeit Lord Byron, with scowling brow 
and folded arms, fuming and frenetic, or else a smart, pert witling, 
scintillating with the petty brilliancy which constantly lets us hear 
“ the click of the steel, and the tinder box. ”f In“Anne Grey,” the 
“ admired of all admirers” is rather of the latter class, but he has 
still grayer demerits. With a felicitous conjunction of cruelty, 
falsehood and folly, he at once breaks off with his betrothed without 
explanation or farewell, upon the mere representation of one whose 
duplicity to her friends and attachment to himself, he early detected ; 
nor does the knowledge of his victim being on a bed of desperate 
illness, soften his obduracy. The management of this character is 

* Phantasmagoria. f Miss Edgeworth. 
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tbe great blemish of the work and one which, I believe, a very little 
outlay of contrivance might have obviated. The most elaborately 
finished personage of the circle is the anti-heroine, a young lady 
who in a spirit of perverse fidelity to the dying intimation of a 
reprobate father, employs the highest fascinations of person and 
accomplishments, to mine the happiness of her benefactors. Perhaps 
this character also transgresses against congruity. It may be 
suspected that a being so capable of filial devotedness, could not 
be so totally steeled against tbe impressions of friendship and bene- 
ficence. However, great talent is evinced in the conception and 
execution of this individual, who is rendered perfectly consistent 
throughout, and in whom the occasional flashes of insanity at the 
conunencement, prepare the reader well for the total intellectual 
wreck that ensues. The other characters are of a level and uniform 
tenor, revolving in their orbits with much method and regularity, 
possibly with more than is exactly desirable. A critic might bint 
that Anne’s blushes anil her father’s smiles are too oft repeated, and 
broadly charge the style with an affectation of simplicity treading 
closely on tbe heels of tbe twaddling and lackadaisical. 

The following reminds one much of Mrs. Opie. 

“And so Anne felt, and thoughts like these passed through her mind, 
as her sister’s hand unclasped her own— as the gentle pressure was 
withdrawn. Days gone by rushed through her mind : — the sunny 
hour— the summer ramble— the fire-side talk— the falling tears— the 
infectious laugh— the kind ‘ good night ! ’ all crowded on her mind! 
No wonder that the tears should fall, yes, let them fall, yes, Anne 
Grey, weep now as that first link in the chain of youth is broken ! 
Weep now and oh I that in after years you may not weep again 
more bitter tears, as you think of that hour when, over your un- 
. sullied heart, your light, unbroken spirit, came the first sign that 
the link was severed — that child-like joys and morning gladness in 
their first freshness were departing. Yes, and let her weep— the 
young light-hearted being who leaves her home, her father’s house, 
the glad looks, the kind tones of parents, sisters, brothers. Yes, 
let her weep too, for adore and love and cherish as her husband 
may, yet can he not give back such love as theirs ; — yet can he not 
restore the hours of youth and innocence, the father’s blessing and 
the mother’s care. No— let us weep for her, for them. Life is be- 
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fore her now unveiled. The beautiful, the bright romance is at an 
end, and she has waked to grieve awhile, —to mourn,— to struggle 
—and to die ! ” P, 88-9. Paris Ed. 


FRANCE, SOCIAL, LITERARY, POLITICAL,— 

BY H. L. BULWER. 


February 28, 1835. 

Had Mr. Bulwer possessed the honesty to proclaim his volume 
what it really is, a cento from several popular works upon France 
considered in the threefold relation assigned to it in the title page, 
he might have justly laid claim to the praise of a useful and diligent 
compiler, and to so much of the merit of original writing as is inhe- 
rent in the unostentatious, though difficult task of blending multifa 
rious excerpts into one uniform and harmonious whole. However, 
although the entire book is a tissue of undisguised pillage, nothing 
is assigned to its origin except the statistical tables, and some 
pompous aphorisms from England and the English; so that 
we peruse entire pages of unacknowledged translation from the 
“ Cent-et-un ” with a surprise speedily to be heightened into indig- 
nation on arriving at an almost literal appropriation of two recent 
articles from the “Quarterly Review,” barefacedly sought to be 
palmed upon us [as Mr. H. L. Bulwer’s own original and un- 
biassed sentiments upon the modern Parisian drama ! The plagia- 
rists used to be termed a servile flock ; surely they are now become 
a shameless band of ravening wolves. 

The only portion of this work remarkable for any thing but its . 
effrontery, that seemingly inherent quality in this par nobile fra- 
trum^ is that devoted to the moral statistics of France, as derived 
from the authority of Mr. Guerry. Some most remarkable facts result 
from a comparison ofthe different tables of national crime as consider- 
ed with respect to season and district. Dividing France into its four 
cardinal and its central points, it is found that for the six years up to 
1850 inclusive, amo'stextraordinaiy similarity exists not only in the re- 
lative amount, but even in the relative quality of delinquencies. One 
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invariable result from Guerry’s tables is, that offences against the 
person are most numerous in summer, whilst those against property 
most abound in winter. So as to region; in the South, offences against 
the person outnumber those against property, while in the North 
those committed upon property exceed the others in the same ratio. 
As a general rule it appears, that wherever crimes are most numerous 
againstthe person, they are least so against property, and converse- 
ly. A most curious fact disclosed by these tables is, that of assaults 
on children,— and that outrage is very prevalent in France,— by far 
the greater proportion are committed by men from sixty to seventy 
years of age, and that the number augments in almost a uniform 
ratio with the decades of years from the age of twenty to that of 
seventy inclusive. 

Mr. Bulwer promises a second volume shortly, and scanty as is 
the merit of the first in point of originality, I shall be glad to see its 
continuance. In the exuburance of the productions of French lite- 
rature, it is especially requisite that some industrious drudge should 
be found who will winnow the scanty grain from the superabundant 
chaff. I believe very valuable materials will be found in those statis- 
tical works, formed from the data upon whose accuracy so much care 
is expended, for at least the foundations of curious and interesting 
theories upon the effects of climate, government, and race, upon hu- 
man character. It is in familiarizing more of those researches that 
such a writer as H. Bulwer may be useful. But let him devote his 
forthcoming volume exclusively to such subjects, and not trans- 
fuse the pert flippancy of the French essayists into a language which 
halts and limps under the loss of its noble idiom, when prostituted 
tosuch uses; and let him, content with the laud of a discerning and 
laborious collector, avoid decking, himself with borrowed plumes, 
and remember suum cuique tribuere. 

I forgot to insert, in their proper place, some few curious facts 
staled by M. Guerry in that portion of his work where he proceeds 
from the consideration of actual crimes to that of their motives. 
Of outrages against the person, the majority of cases are caused by 
hatred and vengeance, and the smallest number by jealousy. Adul- 
tery produces ulterior crime in the ratio of thirty five j»er cent, 
but it is almost always perpetrated by the injuring and not the 
injured party. One third of the average annual births iu Paris 
are illegitimate. Of these one third more dies before attaining 
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the third year, and three fifths are abandoned by their parents. 

Such appears to be the honourable position of the “ Great Na- 
tion ” on the scale of virtue and morality ! 

The following contrasts between France past and present, and 
between existing France and England, are cleverly done, whoever 
has the merit of their authorship. 

‘ “ ‘ Hail, ye small, sweet courtesies of life ! far smoother do ye 
make the road of it — like grace and beauty which beget inclination 
at first sight, ’tis ye who open the door and let the stranger in. ’ 
I had the ‘Sentimental Journey’ in my band — it was open just at 
this passage, when I landed not very long ago on the quay of that 
town which Horace Walpole tells us caused him more astonishment 
than any other he had met with in his travels. I mean Calais. 
‘ Hail, ye small, sweet courtesies of life, ! was 1 still muttering to 
myself as gently pushing by a spruce little man, who had already 
scratched my nose, and nearly poked out my eyes, with cards of 
‘ H6tel — . ’ I attempted to pass on towards the inn of Monsieur 
Dessin. ‘ Nom de Dieu ! ’ said the Commissionnaire, as 1 touched his 
elbow, ‘ nom de Dieu ! Monsieur, je suis Francois ! ’ — and this 
be said, contracting his brow, and touching a moustache that only 
wanted years and black wax to make it truly formidable. 1 thought 
that he was'going to offer me his own card instead of M. Meurice’s. 
This indeed would have been little more than what happened to a 
friend of mine not long ago. He was going last year from Dieppe 
to Paris. He slept at Rouen, and on quitting the bouse the follow- 
ing morning, found fault with some articles in the bill presented 
to him. ‘ Surely there is some mistake here, ’ said he, pointing 
to the account. ‘ Mistake, sir ! ’ said the aubergiste, adjusting 
his shoulders with the important air of a man who was going to 
burden them with a quarrel; ‘ Mistake, sir! what do you mean,— a 
mistake— do you think 1 charge a sou more than is just? Do you 
mean to say that? Je suis officier, Tnonsieur, offleier francais , 
et f insists pour que vous me rendiez raison!' Now, it is 
undoubtedly very unpleasant to an Englishman, who has the same 
idea of a duel that a certain French marquise had of a lover, when, 
on her death-bed, she said to her grand daughter, ‘ Je ne vous dis 
pas , ma ch^re , de ne point avoir d’amants , je me rappelle de ma 
jeunesse. 11 faut seulement n’en prendre jamais qui soient au-dessous 
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de Totre ^tat. ' It is doubtless very unpleasant to an Englishman, 
who cares very little about fighting, but a great deal about the person 
he fights with, to have his host present him a bill in one hand and 
a pistol in the other. In one of the islands, which we ought to 
discover, whenever the King sneezes all his courtiers are expected to 
sneeze also : the country of course imitates the court, and the empire 
is at once affected with a general cold. Sneezing here, then, 
becomes an art and an accomplishment. One person prizes himself on 
sneezing more gracefully than another, and, by a matter of general 
consent, all nations who have not an harmonious manner of vibrating 
their nostrils, arc justly condemned as savages and barbarians. 
There is no doubt that the people of this island are right; and 
there is no doubt that we are right in considering every people 
with different usages from ourselves, of very uncivilized and un- 
comfortable behaviour. We then decidedly are the people who 
ought justly to be deemed the most polite. 

“ For instance — you arrive at Paris : how striking the difference 
betw een the reception you receive at your hotel, and that you would 
find in London ! In London, arrive in your carriage ! (that I grant 
is necessary ) — the landlord meets you at the door, surrounded by 
bis anxious attendants : he bows profoundly when you alight, — 
calls loudly for every thing you want, and seems shocked at the 
idea of your w aiting an instant for the merest trifle you can possi- 
bly imagine that you desire. Now try your Paris hotel! you enter 
the court-yard— the proprietor, if he happen to be there, receives 
you w ith careless indifference, and either accompanies you saunter- 
ingly himself, or orders some one to accompany you to the apart- 
ment, which, on first seeing you, he determined you should have. 
It is useless to expect another. If you find any fault with this 
apartment, if you express any wish that it bad this little thing, that 
it bad not that, do not for one moment imagine that your host is 
likely to say with an eager air that ‘ he will see what can be done — 
that he would do a great deal to please so respectable a gentleman.' 
In short, do not suppose him for one moment likely to pour forth 
any of those little civilities with which the lips of your English 
innkeeper would overflow. On the contrary ; be prepared for his 
lifting up his eyes, and shrugging up his shoulders (the shrug is not 
the courtier-like shrug of antique days), and telling you ‘ that the 
apartment is as you see it, that it is for Monsieur to make up his 
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mind whether he lake it or not. ’ The whole is the alTair of the 
guest, and remains a matter of perfect indifference to the host/* 

P. 42-5-4. Baudry^s Ed, 


THE PROFICIENCE AND ADVANCEMENT OF 
EEAIINING, DIVINE AND HUMAN—BY LORD BACON. 

March 19, 1835. 

After having read this treatise twice through, once drowsily, and 
afterwards with as much attention as I could concentrate, 1 feel still 
quite at a loss what to think or say about its merits. The quaint 
obsolete style ; the almost countless variety of topics ; the didactic 
formality of the writing; the pedantry with which classical quota- 
tions of either remote or imperceptible relevancy, are interlarded 
with the text, all contribute a heaviness and stiffness to these pages, 
which rendered it a task of such difficulty to constrain my mind 
to their contents, that I should have often abandoned it in utter 
hopelessness, had i not been at frequent intervals awakened to atten- 
tion and admiration by some of those illapses of poetry and philo- 
sophy combined, that constitute so much of the essence and beauty 
of Lord Bacon’s writings. As if he himself had anticipated the 
difficulty his reader would experience in pronouncing a judgment on 
this performance, he volunteers his assistance in that office, 
and although his criticism may be presumed intended for a depre- 
cation and disparagement, it yet seems so just and descriptive, that 
in my incompetency to furnish much of my own, I am tempted to 
copy it. In page 357 he says “ And being now at some 
pause, looking back into what I have passed through, this writing 
seemeth to me, ‘ si nunquam fallit imago,’ (as far as a man can 
judge of his own work, ) not much belter than that noise or sound 
which musicians make while they are tuning their instruments ; 
which is nothing pleasant to hear, but yet is a cause why the music 
is sweeter afterwards ; so have I been content to tune the instru- 
ments of the Muses, that they may play who have better hands. ” 

The portion of the “ Advancement” which most engaged my 
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fancy was the ingenious and profound commentaries it unfolds 
upon ancient allegory, both sacred and profane. The apophthegms 
of Solomon seem to be expounded by a sage of scarcely inferior 
wisdom, and the fables of heathen mythology are illustrated in a 
manner that only suggests one uncomfortable doubt, namely, 
whether their inventors ever thought of those deep, symbolic 
significances assigned to them by their expositor. The author says 
pertinently to this subject, “ It is an error frequent for men to shoot 
over, and to suppose deeper ends, and more compass-reaches 
than are : the Italian proverb being elegant, and for the most part 
true ; 


^ Di danari, di senno, e di fede , 

Ce n’6 manco che non credi.’ ” 

In the fulsome adulation paid to James I. throughout this volume, 
one is painfully reminded of the caustic ingredients of Pope’s lines 
upon Bacon. That contemptible, pedantic monarch is equalled to 
Alexander and Caesar, and of course placed above all other princes, 
in the panegyrics lavished upon his wisdom and learning. 

The following exquisite analysis of poetry recalls the very choicest 
gems of the “ Essays.” 

“ The use of this feigned history hath been to give some 
shadow of satisfaction to the mind of man in those points wherein 
the nature of things doth deny it, the w orld being in proportion 
inferior to the soul ; by reason whereof there is, agreeable to the 
spirit of man, a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and 
a more absolute variety, than can be found in the nature of 
things. Therefore, because the acts or events of true history have 
not that magnitude which satisfieih the mind of man, poesy feigns 
acts and events greater and more heroical : because true history 
propoundeth the successes and issues of actions not so agreeable to 
the merits of virtue and vice, therefore poesy feigns them more 
just in retribution and more according to revealed providence : 
because true history representeth actions and events more ordinary, 
and less interchanged, therefore poesy endueth’ them with more 
rareness, and more unexpected and alternative variations : so as it 
appeareth poetry conferrelh to magnanimity , morality, and to 
delectation. And therefore it was ever thought to have some parti* 
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cipation of dirineness, because it doth raise and erect the mind, by 
submitting the shows of things to (he desires of the mind; whereas 
reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the nature of things.” 

i».142-5. 


REDGAUNTLET,—WAVERLEY,— CHRONICLES OF 
THE CANONGATE, FIRST SERIES. 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cbari capitis ! 


April 11, 1835. 

How diflBerent are the feelings with which we at present revert 
our regards to the now closed treasury that once so prodigally 
poured forth its riches upon us, from those with which at the 
time we received the precious gifts ! Like Fortunatus in his 
wishing cap, we then felt ourselves under the protection of a 
beneficent but concealed genie, to whose boundless generosity we 
never thought a term was to be assigned. We now resemble the 
survivors of a liberal and affectionate friend, reckoning over the 
presents he bestowed on us with every article enhanced and endeared 
by some special association, and by the mournful consciousness 
that the band so long lavishly open to us is now for ever closed and 
powerless. 

The revision of Sir Walter Scott’s works however excites our 
regrets for his loss from stronger and purer motives than the 
merely selfish one that he can contribute no more to our enter- 
tainment. A familiarity with his fictions, by abstracting our atten- 
tion from the progress of their incidents, directs it on a reperusal, 
more especially to an analysis of those powers to which they chiefly 
owe their undisputed mastery over the bosoms of mankind . I think 
that the source of them all may be traced to that overflowing stream 
of humanity, that perennial cordiality with which Scott himself 
felt, and so inimitably taught others to feel, whatever was worthy 
and amiable in our common nature. This warmth of heart it is 
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that kindles the spark which throughout all his fictions sheds light 
upon the sombre ; gives playful harmlessness to the satire ; exalts 
the ridiculous into the venerable, and casts that flitting, fitful ray of 
our humanity over the machinations of villany itself, which serves 
still to enclose its perpetrators within our common fold. The 
prosing and pedantic Baron of Bradwardine exalted into something 
almostsublime by his serenity in misfortune— the savage and fanatic 
Balfour restrained from striking by the gray hairs of the archbishop, 
are a few of those webs of the mingled yarn of our essence, which 
perhaps no one since the inventor of the phrase, ever so well knew 
how to weave as the Scottish novellist, and of which innumerable 
other instances throughout his works may be appealed to in con- 
firmation of the sentiment. It is the loss of this. Nature’s kindliest 
and best painter ; this most delightful and ameliorating of all instruc- 
tors, that we feel now that regarding his gifts as legacies, we de- 
plore the benefactor whose friendship we felt we possessed by the 
title of a common nature. 

1 have no intention of entering into a detailed examination of any 
of the three novels whose titles head this article. Yet ‘ ^ Waverley,” 
strange to say, has not been hitherto noticed in these reviewals, 
although its perfect freshness on my memory in the recent perusal, 
almost excludes the possibiliiy of its having been unread for ten 
years. ‘‘ Redgauntlel,” whose chronology and story render it the 
appropriate sequel to that great original, was far less impressively 
stamped on my mind j and the extreme pleasure and intense inter- 
est with which 1 almost devoured its pages on their publication, 
was in no slight degree revived, and the judgment recorded of its 
merits in a moment of great enthusiasm , essentially confirmed 
upon a more temperate retrospect. The intensely powerful deli- 
neation of Peter Peebles, second perhaps to no one portraiture in 
the whole collection, forms the great ornament of the tale. The 
character of the hero is on the other hand its greatest weakness, and 
exhibits the strongest instance 1 remember in support of the captious 
charge against the author, of making his heroes merely pivots for 
the plots to revolve around, without conferring on them intrinsically, 
either “ mark or likelihood,” The “ first series of the Chronicles,” 
like so many others of the most recent productions of the same pep, 
is chiefly attractive for its introduction; as in them, the execution, of 
the vestibule surpasses that of the main building ; but here too, in 
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the “Widow’s son,” the sway of an absorbing affection in mitiga- 
ting and bringing within our sympathies, a ferocious and unreclaim- 
ed nature, affords another example after the beautiful model set 
by Shakspeare in his famous, “ Had he not resembled my father as 
he slept, I had done it! 


HISTORY OF FRANGE—BY MRS. JAMIESON. 


April 19, 1835. 

Axthovgb this abridgment has obtained mticb encomium as an 
adaptation to schools, it is flagrantly obnoxious to an imputation, 
the justness of which renders it worse than useless as an instructor 
of youth. Its inaccuracies are so gross and so abundant, that to 
rectify them would require a table of errata almost as bulky as the 
volume itself. Almost every foreign proper name is mis-spelt, and 
the chronology rendered a perfect chaos ffom the constant transposi- 
tion of the numerary characters. It is very astonishing that such a 
mechanical yet indispensable branch of publication as the correction 
of the press should have been so utterly overlooked in a work of a 
nature so peculiarly requiring it. If the author, after successfully 
surmounting the more difficult task of selecting and condensing her 
authorities, should have shrunk from the simple one of mere 
transcription and left it in unexaminiiig confidence to another 
person, her choice has been extremely unfortunate ; and it is to be 
hoped that should the merits of her book preponderate sufficiently 
to carry it to another edition, she will then superintend its progress 
through the press with sufficient care to ensure its re-appearance 
in a more becoming manner. As far as the opacity produced by 
the cause specified enables one to form an opinion, this compendium 
is executed with ability. The pith and marrow of French history 
seems as fully extracted as is compatible with the very limited di- 
mensions of the volume ; the language is pure and select, and in the 
style, the great requisite of brevity without obscurity is generally 
attained. 
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The following extract contains, I think, a clear elucidation of 
rather a confused historical epoch. 


“ In 1731, the Pragmatic sanction, or domestic law, which secu- 
red the succession to the heirs female of the house of Austria, to its he- 
reditary dominions, in case of default of male issue, passed intoa law. 
ADI 

^yjj'jLouis XV. A. D. 1737, married the daughter of Stanis- 
laus Leczinski, whom Charles Xll. bad placed on the throne of 
Poland. The emperors of Germamy and Russia uniting their arms 
against the Polish monarch, drove him from his dominions ; Louis 
felt himself called upon to assist his father-in-law, and accordingly 
despatched to his assistance the Duke of Berwick, whose success on 
the Rhine was very rapid. The French were no less prosperous 
in Italy. At Bironto' in Apulia, they defeated the Austrians, and in 
two campaigns got possession of Naples and Sicily. The defeat of 
the imperial troops, under the walls of Parma, and a subsequent 
overthrow at Guastalla, induced the emperor to listen to overtures 
for peace. Stanislaus was to resign all pretension to the crow'n of 
Poland, and was to be indemnified by the duchy of Lorrain, which 
upon his death was to be united to France. The duke of Lorrain 
was.to have Tuscany upon the death of the then Duke, John Gaston, 
last prince of the house of Medici ; and, in the interim, Louis agreed 
to pay him an annual revenue of three millions five hundred thou- 
sand livres annually*. It was agreed also that Don Carlos, son of 
Philip V. and Elizabeth Farnese, should possess the two Sicilies; 
and that Parma and Placentia should be given to the Emperor, as 
an indemnification for the two former. On these conditions France 
consented to accede to the Pragmatic sanction. ” 

P. 183-4. 


* So printed. 
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FRAGMEiNTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
BY CAPTAIN B. HALL. THIRD SERIES, 


April 33, 1835. 

“ And thrice again to make up nine. ” To this magical number 
have these entertaining little volumes already stretched, and con- 
sidering their limited size; the variety of their matter; the extent 
and minuteness of the author’s observations; and above all, his ex- 
ceedingly diffusive style, it seems not unreasonable to expect that 
the number will be doubled ere all the “ fragments ” are collected 
and formed into a complete structure. The respective volumes of 
this series are as detached and unconnected in their subjects as 
though they were odd numbers of separate works. The first treats 
of India ; a subject divided into the history of the British settlements 
on that continent ; the establishment and authority of the East-In- 
dia company, and some local sketches of seenery and manners, exe- 
cuted with the writer’s accustomed spirit and minuteness. The 
government of that peninsula, like most other established systems, 
finds a warm and uncompromising advocate in this genuine conser- 
vative. Like all others of the same sentiment, he opposes to theo- 
retical evils, the working of practical good, as if that were not ne- 
cessarily in despite , and not by reason of these evils. The necessity 
inculcated for Great Britain’s constantly extending her Hindostan 
territory, is perhaps one of the strongest proofs of the false position 
she holds there. Its precariousness receives additional evidence 
from the recorded fact that some of the intelligent natives have now 
found out the principle on which it is maintained, and may be sup- 
posed at their own befitting time, successfully to counterwork it. 
A very curious remark is related as having been made by an In- 
dian to the author, that the English dominion in India was upheld 
by the single fact of no two natives being able to confide in one 
another. This, by the way, might afford a salutary hint to a cer- 
tain European state, upon the expediency of a little good laith and 
reliance between man and man, for the effectual maintenance of 
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that unity and independence, for which it professes a readiness to 
sacrihce so much, and of which it seems every day more recklessly 
casting away one of the principal supports. 

The second volume is devoted to the details of a king's ship’s 
commissioning and outfit, commencing with her resuscitation from 
the inactive and dismantled state of a hulk, and proceeding with the 
rigging ; enlistment of seamen; taking in stores, and such like pre- 
paratives, until the subject is terminated with her departure from 
port in complete 'equipment. The author’s power of elucidating 
technicalities and imparting interest to dry details, is very favoura- 
bly exercised throughout this account. 

To this succeeds a description of some parts of Ceylon visited by 
the traveller, which extends through the greater part of the third vo- 
lume. If all he sets forth be as accurate as bis relation of the sin- 
gle combat with the musquito, his graphic fidelity surpasses all 
praise. How he could so much enjoy a country where he was 
constantly exposed to such an inglorious and tormenting warfare, 
seems very surprising. Perhaps bis sojourn there was like those 
objects that appear green in the distance. The third volume is ex- 
tended to its prescribed bulk by a narrative of the circumstances at- 
tending Sir Walter Scott’s departure from England, an event which 
however interesting in itself and attractively related; contains only 
the very minute “ fragment of voyages and travels, ” comprehend- 
ed within a trip from London to Portsmouth in a stage coach, and 
a sail in the latter harbour, in a pinnace. 

Whether it be from the garrulity incident to supervening years, 
or that this series being addressed to Prince George of Cumberland, 
the author deemed it necessary to make every thing unambiguous- 
ly plain and level to a youthful understanding, ! cannot say, but it 
strikes me that the copiousness of his general style is dilated into 
“ more ample room and verge ” in this last than in any of his 
precedent publications. This peculiarity is pleasing and useful 
when exerted, as it so often is, upon matters of scientific discussion, 
or the description of mechanical contrivances such as the reader 
may be supposed never to have seen. But when the same abun- 
dance of words is evolved in successive lengthy sentences upon the 
removal of some glaring abuse, such for example, as the present 
mode of paying sailors’ wages, the reader is apt to commit one or 
other of the opposing literary offences, and either to dose over, or 
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entirely to skip, the wearisome amplification. Indeed when Cap- 
tain Hall has once made up his mind to the existence of an abuse 
and the expediency of reform, he may be pretty well assured that 
the case is of that self-evident nature that requires little enforcement 
to obtain the assent of every body else to his views. 

The writings of Captain Hall, and it is not the first time the fact 
has struck me, derive a relish and piquancy from the contrasted 
shrewdness and simplicity which they evince. I am not sure if his 
very engaging , though irrelevant appendix on Sir Walter Scott’s 
departure from England, is not enhanced by the distinctness with 
which the reader fancies he perceives through many a little uncon- 
scious crevice in the narrative, that the assiduities of the sailor ex- 
ceedingly bored the poet, and that the seeming anxiety of the latter 
to avoid causing trouble, might have had part of its source in a de- 
sire to escape it. Yet the “ Author of Waverley ” would not have 
grudged a little inconvenience from the over-vigilant attention of 
his companion, had he known how much the observations it origi- 
nated tend to place his own moral character almost upon a level with 
that supereminent height to which his intellectual one had already at- 
tained. One reflection has always struck me upon reading any of 
Captain Hall’s professional writings : it is one of surprise that with 
such high talent and extensive information, such soundness of un- 
derstanding and rectitude of principle, and with all these and the 
other energies of his mind and heart seemingly concentrated in 
all their might for the advancement of his own service in moral and 
scientific respectability, he has not attained to a higher rank in 
the navy, or at least been constantly employed at his present 
one. Can it be, that as Johnson says, he enlightens all, but burns 
those who approach too near ? If not, and that naval promotion is 
fairly distributed— and be would be himself the first to quarrel 
with those who denied it— then indeed must those who are prefer- 
red by the admiralty to Captain Hall, be deemed a very eminent 
body of officers. 

The following clear and ingenious explanation of the mirage will 
complete the present notice. 

“ I believe all the curious phaenomena of (he mirage are easily 
explained, upon the supposition, that under certain circumstances, 
the lower stratum of air may become actually lighter than those 
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which are next above it. The effect of this will be obvious to those 
who have attended to the subject of atmospherical refraction, the 
usual effect of which, as every one knows, is to elevate objects, or 
make them seem higher than they really are. But the unusual ef- 
fect , or that caused hy the contact of hot ground rendering ^the 
lowest portion of the air specifically lighter than the superincum- 
bent layers, is to make high objects seem to the eye lower than they 
really are. Thus, what we fancy to be water between two ridges 
of sand highly heated, is nothing more than a portion of the clear 
sky, the rays from which, in passing through the intermediate at- 
mosphere, having entered the warm and rarified stratum in con- 
tact with the sand, are refracted to the eye in a manner which im- 
presses on the sense of vision an image of the sky ; and this so 
closely resembles the surface of still water , that the deception be- 
comes at times quite complete. The tendency of the colder and 
heavier air above to mix with that which is hotter and lighter be- 
neath it, is of course very considerable : the consequence is, that 
near the line of contact of the two media, there occurs an intermix- 
ture of air differing in density, and therefore in refractive power. 
Hence every object viewed through this troubled or heterogeneous 
part of the atmosphere must inevitably seem broken, distorted and 
in motion. 

“ Doctor Wollaston, who was, 1 conceive, the first to explain all 
these, 'and many other attendant phaenomena, has also, with his 
usual ingenuity, suggested several popular experiments to prove the 
truth of this theory. (See the Philosophical Transactions for 1800.) 
One is, to place some water, or clear sirup, in a square phial, and 
then add spirits of wine, or any other fluid of a different specific 
gravity, taking care not to allow them to mix too suddenly, but to 
arrange matters so that the adjustment may take place gradually. 
Objects viewed through the vial, as the intermixture takes place, 
will undergo inversions and other variations in form and position 
similar to those of the mirage.” 


V, 2. P, 88-9-60. 
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April 38, 1835. 

Tbe chequered peculiarities of the Irish character and the success 
which has attended some of its delineations , render it a favourite 
theme with the novelist. Miss Edgeworth , with the tact and delicacy 
that characterize her sketches, and Lady Morgan, in a broader and 
coarser style, have respectively drawn faithful portraits of those lighter 
traits in the Hibernian temperament which, perhaps from not taking 
the trouble to analyze them to their origin, we are apt to term in- 
digenous-such as the wit, the humour, the complaisance and reck- 
less gaiety, which so markedly distinguish tbe Irishman in his un- 
excited state. And for those deep and terrible shades which oppression 
has cast upon the national mind; the cunning,* the implacability, and 
vindictiveness which show forth as tbe natural fruits of the tithe 
and the rackrent, Mr. Banim has exhibited their workings in 
several of his tales, with appalling force and reality. The present 
trifle, although passing under the name of tbe last-named writer, 
is understood to be from another pen, and treads in the footsteps of 
Miss Edgeworth more implicitly than in those of any .other author 
upon the same subject. The tale has accordingly the merit of selec- 
ting tbe best model, to which it unites those of containing some 
well sustained and consistent characters, and of being written in a 
fluent easy style. Its defects are on the score of incident and ori- 
ginality. The story is' so utterly meagre that to spin it out beyond 
a few pages, the only available resource is {the most indefatigable 
loquacity of the personages ; and of these, the most numerous and 
inflnitely the best are old acquaintances with new faces. The match- 
making mother is a scarcely altered reheat of Mrs. Beaumont; the 
contrasted heroines, the one a beauty, the other a wit, are the usual 
refuge for the destitute— of invention; and the whole Castle-Rackrent 
establishment has almost as many prototypes as there are scenes 
cast in the Emerald Isle. It appears to me passing injudicious to 
follow’ the beaten track in this servile manner, not only from its 
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havingfalready had all its flowers culled by previous hands^ but be- 
cause a new and untried field of great fertility is furnished by the 
existing state of Ireland to competent ability. That country is now 
in a passage of rapid transition, of which a pleasing and instructive 
sketch might be easily blended with a suitable work of fiction. The 
days of break-neck roads, rope harnesses, drunken, half-naked 
postilions, and a conformable state of social existence, have pretty 
much disappeared, and a writer who attempts^ now to pass them 
as a just national representation, while he forfeits all pretension 
to originality, will be very apt to incur the imputation of calumny 
instead. I made no extract, having read the tale almost as hurriedly 
as I have embodied my opinions of its merits. 


THK SKETCH-BOOK. 


Boulogne-sup-mer, June 2, 1835. 

The sauce piquante style which renders .Washington Irving so 
delightful as a relish in a quotation or detached passage, is too de- 
void of wholesomeness or nutriment to be palateable, or indeed di- 
gestible as a diet. For this reason it is that with undiminished, or 
if possible, enhanced admiration of those refined perceptions and 
exquisite powers of imparting them in the glowing and abundant 
imagery of a poetic temperament, that distinguish the present work, 
I found this my first consecutive perusal of the “ Sketch Book, ” 
rather heavy and palling, and closed it with a conviction that it was 
constructed upon too artificial and premeditated a plan to find that 
response in the reader’s bosom which is only yielded to the force of 
genuine nature, and which alone can confer immortality upon an 
author. 

Mr. Irving appears to write under something like the constraint 
of the old dramatic unities. Whether he purpose to be gay or pa- 
thetic, he seems equally to consider an admixture of both ingredients 
inadmissible in the same tale. Hence his comedy is too broad and 
exaggerated, and his sadness loo mournful and unrelieved. As if 
he were bound by Queen Elizabeth’s command to her painter, the 
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picture he exhibits must be all light or all shade, and Ibis is not in 
conformity with the process of Nature, which both in its sentient 
and inanimate creations, is made up of contrasts and essentially 
tragi'Comic. Clouds and storms darken the brightest sunshine of 
that material world in which sorrows and disappointments chequer 
the happiest destiny of its principal inhabitant. It is perhaps be- 
cause in the thoughtless profusion of youthful vivacity we expect 
less of this contrast, and that we are apt, (though very erroneously,) 
to deem childhood a season of pure enjoyment, that 1 think the 
sketch of the schoolboys returning home for the Christmas holi- 
days, the happiest effusion of Mr. Irving’s pen. Neither, in award- 
ing this superiority do I forget the “ Stout Gentleman, ” or the 

Inn Yard, ” of another work ; but admirable as both are, their 
merit consists rather in a graphic minuteness in detailing exter- 
nal objects than In treating of the more complex and difficult sub- 
ject of our own species. 

The appended specimen will exemplify what I mean as to the 
author’s exaggerated manner of accumulating similar images. 

“ The pedagogue’s mouth watered, as he looked upon this sump- 
tuous promise of luxurious winter fare. In his devouring mind’s 
eye, he pictured to himself every roasting pig running about with a 
pudding in its belly, and an apple in its mouth ; the pigeons were 
snugly put to bed in a comfortable pie, and tucked in with a co- 
verlet of crust ; the geese were swimming in their own gravy ; and 
the ducks pairing cosily in dishes, like snug married couples, with 
a decent competency of onion sauce. In the porkers he saw carved 
outthe future sleek side of bacon, and juicy relishing ham; nota tur- 
key, but he beheld daintily trussed up, with its gizzard under its wing, 
and peradventure, a necklace of savoury sausages; and even bright 
chanticleer himself lay sprawling on his back, in a side dish, with 
uplifted claws, as if craving that quarter, which his chivalrous 
spirit disdained to ask while living. ” 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow, P, 296-7. 
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June 5,1855. 

That there is nothing new under the sun is a proposition which the 
reader ofmodcrn novels will be the leastdisposed of mortals to contro- 
vert; and that Mr. Bulwer should unite such servile plagiary with the 
ambitious pretension that marks every line of his voluminous produc> 
tions,' is only another proof of the possible coincidence of great mean- 
ness and excessive arrogance, in the same mind. Of the present story 
Godwin’s “Caleb Williams” has been the obvious model, this beingas 
well as I remember, not the first time that the same remarkable 
work has served the like purpose to the same imitator. With an 
exact similarity of construction to that of “ Caleb Williams,” xMr. 

Bulwer here avoids the ordinary arts by which novelists seek, by 
* 

devious windings, to mislead and baffle us as to their catastrophe. 
He lets us perceive from the commencement that his hero is guilt- 
stained, and from that first striking 'coincidence with Godwin’s tale, 
we are led to infer a second, — namely, that he will turn out to have 
committed the precise crime most fatal to his prospects of happi- 
ness by having imbrued his hands in the blood of some near relative 
of his affianced bride;— nor are we mistaken. Both authors pro- 
pose to themselves that most arduous, if not impracticable task, of 
engaging our interest and respect for their heroes in despite of our 
foreknowledge of their guilt. Godwin however attempts this in a 
manner showing far superior know ledge of the human heart to that 
evinced by his copyist. Faulkland is represented as a pitiable, fra- 
gile being, whom a rude breath would destroy and whose very 
crime, reduced by circumstances to its least possible magnitude, if 
justly considered, might heighten the compassion he excites. Eugene 
Aram, on the contrary, displays his mental and personal endowments 
with a haughty superiority calculated to browbeat suspicion or in- 
quiry, and puts forth claims to admiration rather than pity. To be 
sure, he sits up all nipjit and makes love all day, in a manner that 
must be very moving to all tender-hearted maidens between the ages 
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of fifteen and eighteen ; but his conduct and bearing will seem to the 
dispassionate reader an aggravation of his crime, if the supposition 
that so exalted and refined a nature could be instigated to a murder 
by such base and inadequate motives as are afterwards assigned, be 
not rejected as utterly absurd and unnatural. But I take leave to 
condemn this plan altogether, as too inherently faulty for any talents 
to succeed upon it. A man stained with murder, holding his place 
in society, gaining the affections of a virtuous woman and aspiring 
to her hand, must add so many despicable vices to his great crime; 
must be such an adept in hypocrisy and fraud, so utterly debased 
by dissimulation and selfishness, as to be as much an object of con- 
tempt as of abhorrence. In “Caleb Williams” theirapotency ofthc 
highest talent to divert the course of human feelings from their na- 
tural current, is felt by all; the whole sympathy of the reader being 
transferred from the object upon which the author seeks to concen- 
trate it, to bis helpless and unoffending victim; and in “Eugene Aram,” 
the defective structure is recognised in the failure of every attempt ' 
to excite sympathy at all, unless it be for tiie poor girl who is the 
innocent sufferer and who might be interesting were she and her 
sister anything better than a restamp from a now worn out die — 
that which originally bore the names of Minna and Brenda Troil in 
Scott’s “Pirate.” 

As to the tw o attempts at humorous personifications in this no- 
vel, I must hold Mr. Bulwer acquitted, as far as any evidence I 
can adduce, of plagiary. They are both too execrably bad to have a 
parallel in any work on which a theft could be committed. If his 
pathos should haply fail of exciting seriousness, let him try jocula- 
rity, and I will answer for the success. 

The following declamatory redundancy upon a very natural and 
universal feeling, the pleasure of admiring — has been selected as 
containing some of the best abstractions in the book. It may be 
hinted obiter, that if that pleasure be undiminished when the ob- 
ject of admiration be one’s self, then what a happy mortal must be 
Mr. £. L. Bulwer, a gentleman whose attainment of wealth and 
fame by his fictions proves either a very coarse literary taste in the 
public, or a very vitiated fastidiousness in me ! 

’ ‘ There is a certain charm about great superiority of intellect, 
that winds into deep affections which a much more constant and 
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even amiability of manners in lesser men, often foils to reach. 
Genius makes many enemies, but it makes sure friends— friends 
who forgive much, who endure long, who exact little ; they partake 
of the character of disciples as well as friends. There lingers about 
the human heart a strong inclination to look upward— to revere : in 
this inclination lies the source of religion, of loyalty, and also of 
the worship and immortality which are rendered so cheerfully to 
the great of old. And in truth, it is a divine pleasure to admire ! 
admiration seems in some manner to appropriate to ourselves 
the qualities it honours in others. We wed,— we root ourselves 
to the natures we so love to contemplate, and their life grows 
a part of our own. Thus, when a great man, who has engrossed 
our thoughts, our conjectures, our homage, dies, a gap seems sud- 
denly left in the world; a wfaeel in the mechanism of our own being 
seems abruptly stilled ; a portion of ourselves, and not our worst 
portion, for how many pure, high, generous sentiments it contains, 
dies with him ! Yes ! it is this love so rare, so exalted, and so denied 
to all ordinary men, which is the especial privilege of greatness, 
whether that greatness be shown in wisdom, in enterprise, in vir- 
tue, or even till the world learns better, in the more daring and 
lofty order of crime. A Socrates may claim it to-day — a Napoleon 
to-morrow; nay, a brigand chief, illustrious in the circle in which 
he lives, may call it forth no less powerfully than the generous fail- 
ings of a Byron, or the sublime excellence of the greater Milton. 

P. 74-K. Baudry's Ed. 


PERCY MALLORY. 


June 9, 1835. 

It is, 1 suppose, owing to those, who like myself, prefer any one’s 
thoughts to their own and have only the mercenary resources of a 
country town at their|command, tbatjsuch productions as the above- 
named find readers. I was attracted to it in preference to a pile of 
kindred rubbish from understanding it to be the work of Theodore 
Hook, and bad as it is, it possesses too many of his characteristic 
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traits not to establish its affiliation, and cure all who promise them- 
selves pleasure from the hopes held out by “ Sayings and Doings, ” 
from being too sanguine henceforward. 

Inadequacy of motive; incongruity of means; disguise without 
object, explanation without meaning, and events unexpected only 
because of their gross improbability, constitute the prominent cha- 
racteristics of this tale. While the worthlessness of the iiovel tribe 
consigned it to the appropriate companionship of the waiting- 
maid and the apprentice, Mr. Hook might with impunity have 
relaxed his undoubted powers so far as to enter into a competition 
where the insignificance of rivals, if it rendered triumph inglorious, 
would rescue defeat from disgrace. Now, however, that the tale of 
fiction has been raised to the rational pastime of the grave, the lear- 
ned, and the wise, for a writer capable of so much better things to 
have ventured such an experiment upon public taste, surely argues a 
valour of which discretion forms no part. 

Not however to terminate my notice in the ungracious terms of 
unqualified censure, I freely admit that the sketch of ‘the DeLacy 
family, though extravagant and farcical, has a graphic humour that 
provokes more laughter than all that the par nobile fratrum of 
Bulwers ever endited between them. The annexed specimen is 
scarcely worth its place either to establish or qualify my preceding 
judgment : 1 have however, created for myself a necessity of letting 
my authors say something for themselves, and what 1 give was 
among the best of the compendious paragraphs I could hit on for 
the purpose. 

“ Boniface, with a dexterity to be acquired only by long practice, 
whipt off the aforesaid covers by a sort of legerdemain, and adroitly 
turning them upward, to prevent the return of the steam they had 
borrowed on the way, discovered a true London mackerel, smoking 
through a bower of fennel, and flanked by the small craft of butter 
and boiled green gooseberries, whilst the dish of steaming potatoes 
sent up a cloud that, properly condensed, might have set the whole 
table in motion. Stooping to the ear of Percy, who was already 
seated at the table, the host whispered, that he could recommend his 
Madeira as London particular — ^but if his honour preferred Port — ’ 
Either— either, ” answered Percy, who had not courage enough 
to say ‘ Neither, ’ although he would have preferred a draught 
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from the frothy tankard which stood at his right hand on the table, 
to all the wine in his host’s cellar — being, first of all, a very moderate 
drinker — and , secondly, a pre-<letermined economist from the known 
scantiness of his resources. He had yet to learn, that the most diffi- 
cult — but perhaps the very safest word in the vocabulary of a young 
man, is one of the rarest to be found there, and that there goes 
‘ more than his philosophy dreams of ’ to {say mo in the proper 
place. ” Vol, //. P. 202-5, 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 


June 14, 1835. 

In this adaptation of a fictitious tale to the classical ages, Mr. 
Bulwer has not only surpassed all his own anterior performances, 
but, if it be true, as he says, that no writer has heretofore succeed- 
ed in a similar attempt, he must be allowed to have excelled all com- 
petitors also ; the “ Last days of Pompeii” being a work that unites 
great ingenuity of construction to considerable elegance of finish. 
The scene and period to which the transactions of this story are 
referred, seem indeed to be remarkably favourable to an author capa- 
ble of turning them to account. Natural and moral causes have 
conspired to render the epoch of Pompeii’s burial one of extraordinary 
and enduring interest. A volcano long supposed to have been ex- 
tinct, suddenly bursting forth and shrouding a luxurious and popu- 
lous city in complete and inevitable destruction — the moment of 
the. catastrophe being that when the conflict was at its height between 
two religions of which one, destitute of every worldly aid and 
secular attraction, was soon to annihilate its opponent, though sus- 
tained by every temporal interest, and interwoven into the man- 
ners, passions, literature and very being of the age: — the stupendous 
discoveries ensuing from the progressive disinterment of that city 
unfolding to. us a scene like one of the entrancements in a fairy 
tale : the immediate and palpable contact we are brought into by its 
means with that people to whom all the effect of study and edu- 
cation has been to assign the unapproached pre-eminence in all that 
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was awful and imposing — All those are circumstances which con- 
fer upon Pompeii and its associations a sway over our feel- 
ings possessed by no other existing spot. Mr. Biilwer, I think, 
has skilfully utilised all these valuable materials. The various 
nations assembled at that theatre of dissipation and gaiety, 
ailbrd him diversified and animated specimens of the characters, 
manners and costume of the Roman empire. The traditions attach- 
ed to many, of the principal edifices of Pompeii are made to serve 
the purpose of repeopling them with the same inhabitants. The 
luxurious Sallust; the elegant and refined Glaucus; the voluptuous 
and fraudful priest of Isis ; the virtuous and ascetic Nazarene , are 
personations which not only bear something like an impress of his- 
toric genuineness, but contrast forcibly and dramatically with one 
another : while the 'finely described gladiatorial show both gives a 
vivid representation of a curious usage of antiquity, and supplies 
decoration and pageantry to the fictitious story. With the excepti- 
on of the blind slave-girl, an obvious copy from Goethe, I do not 
find any thing throughout which can be arraigned of plagiarism, op 
cause Mr. Bulwer scathe from the brand which criticism so inexor- 
ably strikes upon the literary larcener. “ The last Days of Pom- 
peii ” is moreover enriched with a vein of poetry, discernible not 
only in the more sustained elevation of the general style and imagery, 
but assuming the more specific form of lyrical effusions incidental 
to the subject, some of w’hich appear to me to exhale the true 
Anacreontic spirit in all its freshness and fiavourl 

I have selected as a specimen of the writing, a passage illustrative 
of the various bonds by which paganism bound itself to the hearts 
and imaginations of its votaries. 

“ ‘What if the sublime faith of the Nazarene be true? What if 
God be a monarch— One— Indivisible— Alone ? What if these nu- 
merous, countless deities, whose altars fill the earth, be but evil 
demons, seeking to wean us from the true creed? This may be 
the case, lone ! ’ 

“ ‘ Alas ! can we believe it? or if we believed, would it not be a 
melancholy faith? ’ answered the Neapolitan. ‘ What ! all this beau- 
tiful world made only human!— the mountain disenchanted of its 
Oread — the waters of their Nymph — that beautiful prodigality of 
faith, which makes every thing divine, consecrating the meanest 
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flowers, bearing celestial whispers in the faintest breeze— wouldst 
thou deny this and make the earth mere dust and clay? No, 
Apaecides ; all that is brightest in our hearts is that very credulity 
which peoples the universe with gods. ’ 

lone answered as a believer in the poesy of the old mythology 
would answer. We may judge by that reply how obstinate and 
bard the contest which Christianity bad to endure among the heathens. 
The graceful superstition was never silent; every, the most household 
action of their lives was entwined with it— it was a portion of life 
itself, as the flowers are a part of the thyrsus. At every incident, 
they recurred to a god ; every cup of wine was prefaced by a liba- 
tion; the very garlands of their thresholds were dedicated to some 
divinity; their ancestors themselves, made holy, presided as Lares 
over their hearth and hall. So abundant was belief with them, that 
in their own climes, at this hour, idolatry has never thoroii;;bIy 
been outrooted ; it changes but its objects of worship; it appeals to 
innumerable saints where once it resorted to divinities; and it 
pours its crowds, in listening reverence, to oracles at the shrines of 
St. Januarius or St. Dominic, instead of those of Isis or Apollo. ” 

P. 18S. Baudry^s Ed, 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ANNE BOLEYN— 

BY MISS BENGER. 


June 24, 1835. 

The corruption of motives and reprobacy of life common to all 
of either.sex who figure as the founders or promoters of the Refor- 
mation, supply too obvious and effectual a weapon, not to be as 
constantly wielded by the assailants, as its force is sought to be 
parried or averted by the defenders of that novelty. One apologist 
says that it was not impossible to God to purify the faith by defiled 
agency. This is evidently shifting the question, which is not what 
is or is not possible for God— a presumptuous and futile discussion, 
— but whether, seeing that neither in the establishment of that faith 
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which, whatever it may have been, is of undisputed genuineness, nor 
in the regulation of physical consequences, has he made* pure 
streams flow through polluted channels, it is reasoning analogically 
to suppose that a religion transmitted exclusively through such 
media, could have emanated from him. Another class of protestant 
advocates, feeling the stress of this argument, seek to remove its 
applicability by the hopeless effort of repelling the imputations that 
have attached to the characters of their apostles. Not only Luther 
and Queen Elizabeth find champions among these, but even the 
polluted memory of the monster Henry himself does not deter some 
hardy zealots from attempting, at least, to weaken what they cannot 
subvert, and in accordance with the old saying, to show that the 
devil himself is not so black as he is painted. To this latter section 
is to be added the name of Miss Benger, who with greater zeal 
than discretion, and far belter rhetoric than logic, undertakes the 
defence of Anne Boleyn against all the impeachments of her enemies. 
That this celebrated person, through the conduit of whose bright 
eyes the inspiration of the true faith is supposed to have beamed 
upon that virtuous recipient of divine grace, Harry the Eighth, was 
either a moral or an amiable character, every page of this memoir 
both labours to prove and most decisively negatives. That she ad- 
mitted the addresses of a married man who had commenced them by 
proposals insulting to modesty that she sought eagerly, perseve- 
ringly and publicly, to supplant and disgrace her own kind and always 
indulgent mistress, whose favours she continued to receive while 
openly requiting them with such a return that having gained the 
object of her fondest wishes in the repudiation of her rival and in 
the substitution of herself upon her throne, she ungenerously treated 
the defenceless and disgraced daughter of that rival with a harshness 
and severity, which slung her with the most poignant anguish and 
remorse in the last moments of her own existence : — all those are 
facts too much interwoven with some of the most important events 
of English history to admit of doubt or controversy. Let us exa- 
mine the excuses and palliations adduced by her biographer. A 
very summary notice of them will suffice to shew the uphill task 
she has undertaken. Ardent, devoted zeal for the reformed doc- 
trines and an exalted ambition to become their protector in England 
are alleged as the key to all Anne Boleyn’s policy. For that object 
she is said to have fomented the passion of Henry : actively for- 
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warded ibe divorce, as soon as tbe reformed clergy bad satisfied ber 
conscience on tbe illegality of tbe King’s marriage : sacrificed an 
early altacbment, and adopted some proceedings in regard to 
Wolsey which might have brought her sincerity into controversy, 
were that not fully established by the very quality of her tempe- 
rament. When the validity of this case is fairly weighed, we 
shall be apt to think that in the instance of a young, lively 
and beautiful woman educated between two of tbe gayest and 
most dissolute courts in Europe, under the guidance of a politic 
and ambitious father, and herself notoriously vain and aspiring, 
some secular causes must be sought for to explain the sudden 
illapse of theological light upon a mind so little prepared to 
receive it; and what then shall we discover? A crown in tempting 
prospect, but only to be reached by subverting the authority of a 
religion which, while ascendant, would evidently oppose an insu- 
perable obstacle to its attainment. Nor could it have been , as is 
intimated, by tbe instructions of the reformed preachers that the 
candidate queen formed such a conscientious conviction upon tbe 
invalidity of her predecessor’s marriage, in as much as in another 
part of the book, the highest credit is claimed for the inflexible 
integrity of those very men in resisting all the entreaties and proffers 
of Henry, and pronouncing unanimously in affirmance of bis first 
marriage. Hence that light of self-interest which seems always to 
have shone so steadily for Anne, taught her not only to reform 
the catholics, but the reformers themselves. The proofs of her 
alleged sincerity and candour seem not much more conclusive than 
those of her motives for religious innovation. They are shaken first, 
by a most affectionate letter addressed to Wolsey who was her known 
enemy, and next by her having at her coronation assisted at the 
mass and partaken of the sacrament according to a rite which she 
proclaimed to be idolatrous. But indeed the sincerity of Anne 
Boleyn seems to rest on no better grounds than the assumed incom- 
patibility of duplicity with her hot and impetuous temper. It does 
seem, to be sure, amazing that a writer whose subject brought her 
into the constant consideration of the characters of Henry VI 11. and 
Elizabeth , should have fallen into so grossly erroneous a mode of 
estimating human character, as to question the perfect consistency 
of the deepest hypocrisy and most unbounded violence in tbe same 
individual. The tiger nature so frequently transfusedj^into the 
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human form, and never more visibly than in the instance of this 
father and daughter, takes indeed its peculiarity from that same 
characteristic treachery ; and the combination of the crouch and the 
spring, of fawning and fury, is that which renders the disposition of 
the feline race so especially hateful. It must be owned, I think, 
that Miss Benger is quite triumphant in vindicating her heroine from 
the charge of actual unchastity, whether ante-nuptial, or post-nup- 
tial. That she could have ever hoped to reign as Henry’s queen 
after sating his brutal appetite as his mistress, seems quite impos- 
sible ; or that when she felt that the time of satiety and disgust had 
arrived, and a pretext alone was sought to get rid of her as of her 
predecessor, she would have given cause for the destruction of her 
life and fame by committing the double crime of adultery and incest, 
seems equally incredible. The whole character of Anne indeed 
negatives the suspicion of impolicy or folly : she appears to have 
been an artful, designing and most ambitious woman, willing to 
sacrifice love, duty, decorum, religion and every other consideration 
for the attainment of her glittering object. That she lost it by the 
same means whereby it was secured, affords an instance of retri- 
bution, the justice of which no fair appreciator of Anne Boleyn’s 
conduct will be disposed to arraign. 

The writing and compilation of this memoir are both creditable 
to Miss Benger. Her style is fluent and perspicuous, and her selec- 
tions from the authors who best illustrate the times, speak favourably 
for her judgment and research. Neither will the prepossessions 
she seems herself to nourish on behalf of her heroine, gain much 
diffusion by her means, as by a not uncommon process of feminine 
ratiocination, she generally adduces premisses amply sufficient to 
confute all her own conclusions. 

The passage extracted is that immediately following the letter 
already adverted to. 

“ In reading this letter, we must either conclude that Anne Bb- 
leyn had pardoned Wolsey’s former offence, or that she was a prac- 
tised adept in duplicity ; a quality which in no other instance she 
was ever found to possess, and for which she even appears to have 
been incapacitated by the facility and even impetuosity of her tem- 
per. It is unlikely that the woman, who in no other instance 
evinced a vindictive character, should have cherished eternal hatred 
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against WoUey for a disappointment in which she must long since 
have discovered the basis of her splendid fortune. It is, however, 
not improbable that she had been disgusted by Wolsey’s forward- 
ness in promoting the King’s dishonourable addresses ; and that, as 
the cardinal’s personal conduct was such as to preclude esteem, his 
professions might naturally inspire distrust. In justice to Anne 
Boleyn, it should be remembered, that she had employed no artifice 
to obtain that pre-eminence in the King’s regard *, for which she 
was now alternately envied and flattered, hated and caressed. Com- 
pelled by hi$ preference to renounce a prior attachment, she had 
rejected his passion with disdain, till it assumed the character of 
honourable love. Even after Henry approached her with a legiti- 
mate object, she is said to have expressed repugnance to the idea 
of supplanting her Queen, and of uniting her destiny to one so far 
removed from her own station ; but her scruples respecting Cathe- 
rine, if they ever existed, soon yielded to theological arguments 
against the marriage, or political reasons in favour of the divorce ; 
even her prophetic fears of Henry’s uncertainty, or caprice, sub- 
mitted to the passion for aggrandizing her family, to dreams of 
regal greatness, and romantic anticipations of fame and glory. ’ ’ 

F. 2. P. 21, 22. 


POEMS, BY THE REV. G. CRABBE. 


June 35, 1835. 

It is a trite remark that verse writers are more plentiful than verse 
readers. That this should be so, at least among the juvenile part of 
the community, is not, I think, of difficult explanation. A conscious 
poverty of ideas would naturally seek to give them that vesture which 
by attracting attention to itself would best conceal the nakedness un- 
derneath. Again, the curiosity incident to that conscious deficiency 
would be more concerned about the abundance of the stream 

* Every word relating to their' connexion previous to the divorce proves (he 
contrary. 

2 28 . 
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which was to slake the thirst of knowledge, than solicitous about the 
vessel in which it was to be administered, and would turn aside from 
those ducts which supplied the draught either scantily, circuitous^ 
ly , or lurbidly. Hence I conclude that a preference to prose-writing 
over poetry must be felt by all who read to store their minds with 
ideas, and as far as my own experience goes, such is the fact. I 
felt in my youth, along with an avidity for light reading, a distaste 
for rhyme, which, humiliating as the avowal might be, it was less 
troublesome to ascribe ofP-band, to defective taste, than to attempt 
tracing to its real origin. I still feel something of the same dis- 
relish, and though cordially subscribing to several of the uses of 
rhyme— and I believe utility must be the basis of all real beauty, 
— admitting its efficacy for what is supposed to have been its origi- 
nal purpose, the recording of laws, of heroic exploits, and of what- 
ever else was most necessary to be generally and accurately impress- 
ed upon the memory; feeling besides its force in pointing an epigram, 
balancing an antithesis and exalting a hyperbole, 1 still cannot help 
thinking that too much honour has been paid in by-gone times both 
to the art and its professors,* and that the world is fast coming to 
the same opinion. That rhyme is not the suitable expression of 
passion is clear from the fact, that all good readers try to conceal 
its chime when they read poetry delineating emotion aloud, as the 
good French tragedians endeavour to suppress the cadence of their 
verses in their recitation, and then where is the value of that art 
whose effect is to be studiously rendered imperceptible? That the 
public mind has undergone a marked alteration in this particular, 
I think demonstrable by one fact : the preference so decidedly and 
universally given to Sir Walter Scott’s prose-writings over his 
poems. These latter are as little detrimented by the constraint 
or obscurity of verse as any lines that ever were written. They 
are strictly subservient to a narrative whack they evolve with all 
the ease, perspicuity, completeness and rapidity that the mind can 
desire ; nevertheless they have been totally eclipsed by performan- 
ces to which I believe it would be difficult to assign any other cause 
of preference, than their having been written in prose. I cannot 
help deeply regretting that the admirable writer whose name heads 
this page , w as not induced to finish and publish those novels that 
were found amongst his papers. I am much mistaken if they would 
not at least have divided the public suffrage with his poems; nay 
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I cannot help thinking that if these latter had been entirely divested 
of their metre, they would have been all the better for it. Besides 
the unsuitableness of Crabbe’s downright matter-of-fact sentiment 
to a vehicle emphatically indicative of art and design, however he 
may have levelled it down as much as possible to a congruous sim- 
plicity and even assumed negligence, oue does at times perceive an 
unfavourable influence exerted by the measure in sometimes pre- 
cipitating, anon retarding, now too fully developing, again too 
transiently touching upon the passing topic. Those quaint, unex- 
pected antitheses which so much idiomatize this author’s style, 
would perhaps altogether vanish, or at least lose much of their 
terseness and pith in the case supposed; but the sacrifice, however 
considerable, would be well made for that transfer of attention from 
manner to matter, to what is to be said rather than to bow it is to be 
said, in which I believe consists the pi'e-eminence of prose compo- 
sition. Whatever may be the grounds for this surmise, surely no- 
thing can be more unapt than the comparison suggested between 
Pope and Crabbe, in the name assigned to the latter of a Pope in 

worsted stockings. ” It would indeed be difficult to discover two 
poets more utterly dissimilar in mind and manner. The poetry of 
Pope was either purely metaphysical, or when objective, conversant 
with polished and conventional life. Crabbe is a minute, faithful 
representative of nature, both moral and material, in its most inar- 
tificial forms. His men and women are for the most part rude, 
humble and uneducated. In pourtraying landscape too, he chooses 
the bleak moor, the sterile strand , or some scene that defies or has 
escaped the hand of cultivation. Pope, in' his descriptive poems, 
displays the landscape not only in all the richness of its natural 
beauty, but with all the accessories of horn and hound ; the fowler 
and his game ; the angler, and in short every circumstance that em- 
bellishes its artificial condition. In their satire the discrepancy is 
equally striking Pope is witty and acrimonious — Crabbe humor- 
ous and benevolent. Pope depicts vice with spleen— Crabbe with 
sorrow. In the mechanical department of their art they are equal- 
ly opposed. Pope evidently burnishes his verses to a polish to 
which no lustre can be added. His own two exquisite lines des- 
cribe perfectly and inimitably the care with which the entire 
was wrought . 
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‘‘ Finished the whole and labour’d ev’ry part 
With patient touches of unwearied arl. ” 

Crabbe, on the contrary, lets his verses amble on unconcernedly; 
takes no heed where the emphatic word falls, and appears as if the 
correspondence of the final sounds of his lines were often an af- 
terthought, by which the flow and smoothness of the sentence is 
abruptly checked. Pope displays the costly gem in its most taste- 
ful and appropriate setting — Crabbe exhibits the genuine ore, pure 
and unwrought from the mine : Pope’s muse is an accomplished 
courtier — Grabbers a simple rustic : Pope’s sentences will be re- 
membered for their expression — Crabbe’s for their sentiment. But 
those contrasts might be continued indefinitely, and I cannot con- 
ceive one parallelism to be opposed to them. The unfailing charm 
of this writer is his reality. He appears as a witness summoned to 
tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truthi on behalf 
of Nature. Hence he makes every thing as “ sensible to feeling 
as to sight. ” We feel as if we had traversed his scenery and were 
the intimate acquaintances of his characters. But from the total 
absence of beau-idealism > inherent in this downright fidelity, I 
question whether, in any definition of poetry that has ever yet been 
received, the “ Poems of George Crabbe ” would be comprehen- 
ded. 

The passages marked with approbation as I read, were not selected 
with reference to this article, but according* to' the pleasure they 
afforded me. The subjoined are the two last. The one is on the 
common-place of female inability to keep secrets — the other upon 
the reform effected by good sense and firmness upon a spoiled, 
fantastic woman. 

“ And one thing more — to free yourself from foes. 

Never a secret to your friend disclose ; 

Secrets with girls, like loaded guns with boys, 

Are never valued till they make a noise ; 

To show how trusted, they their power display ; 

To show how worthy, they the trust betray j • 

Like pence in children’s pockets, secrets lie . 

In female bosoms— they must burn or fly.” 

Tales of the HaU. . “ The Maid’s story.” 

“ Allured and frighten’d, soften’d and afraid. 

The widow doubted, ponder’d, and obey’d : 
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So were they wedded, and the careful man 
Hia reformation instantly began ; 

Began his state with vigour to reform , 

And made a calm by laughing at the storm. 
Th’altendant maiden he dismiss’d — for why ? 
She might on him and love like his rely ; 

She needed none to form her children’s mind. 
That duty nature to her care assign’d ; 

In vain she mourn’d, it was her health he prized, 
And hence enforced the measures he advised ; 
She wanted air ; and walking, she was told. 
Was safe, was pleasant! — he the carriage sold ; 
He found a tenant who agreed to take 
The boat and cottage on the useless lake ; 

The house itself had now superfluous room, 

And a rich lodger was induced Income. 

The lady wonder’d at the sudden change. 

And yet was pleasant, that was very strange ; 
'when every deed by her desire was done. 

She had no day of comfort — no, not one ; 

When nothing moved or stopp’d at her request, 
Her heart bad comfort, and her temper rest ; 

'For all was done with kindness— most polite 
Was her new lord, and she confess’d it right ; 
For now she found that she could gaily live 
On what the chance of common life could give : 
And her sick mind was cured of every ill. 

By finding no compliance with her will ; 

For when she saw that her desires were vain, 
She wisely thought it foolish to complain. 

Id. “ The Widow.” 


JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN AMERICA, 
BY F.'A. butler. 


July 5, 1835. 

It may be as justly a matter of surprise that any one entertain- 
ing the opinions here expressed of America and its people, should 

a 98.. 
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adopt that country as a place of permanent abode, as it must be a 
source of regret that by such adoption talents of such eminence 
as those manifested in the composition of this journal, should be 
now lost to that profession which is calculated to give them the 
widest scope for exercise, and the most general recognition. The 
trite saying, Omnia vincit Amor, must, I suppose, account for the 
marvel, and the knowledge of Miss Kemble’s distaste for her profes- 
sion, joined to a hope that she has promoted her own happiness in 
thus early abandoning it, must console us for a loss of which her 
book serves so effectually to measure the extent, if not irrepara- 
bleness. “The Journal” is throughout a remarkably clever produc- 
tion ; a joint emanation of fancy and judgment, partaking of the 
brilliancy and depth, the poetry and philosophy, which are their 
respective attributes. That these merits have been somewhat 
marred by an incrustation of vanity and conceit ; by that conscious- 
ness of being a Lion which she herself notices as the pitiable 
drawback from the success of some Trans-atlantic celebrity she 
meets with, will be felt with that leniency generated by the persua- 
sion that the evil is rather to be imputed to inevitable circum- 
stances, than to an inherent fault of character. One among many of 
the writer’s strikingly just remarks, is upon the intoxicating nature 
of theatrical popularity, by reason of so much of it being mixed up 
with the individual himself. It is indeed quite obvious that as no 
professor of any other art has his success so constantly and so 
palpably proved to him as the dramatic performer, there can be 
none in whom self appreciation is so much encouraged and corro- 
borated. Never did the most radical and levelling codifier project 
a system of solicitation so constant, personal and direct, on the 
part of a candidate for office, as the aspirant to theatrical fame has 
to undergo ; nor a constituency so universal and incorruptible as 
that to which he is to address himself; nor a period of preference 
so limited as that which be secures by his election. His canvass is to 
be repeated nightly ; a shilling is the qualification for a suffrage; and a 
day the extent of its availableness. Moreover, what is adduced by 
Mrs. Butler as a derogation from her art— the fleeting evanescence 
of its triumphs — forms another reason for their being very daz- 
zling while they last. As all traces of his remote predecessors are 
necessarily effaced, the favourite actor of the day may not only strike 
out his own path to Fame, but maintain that it is the most judicious 
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and best that was ever yet trodden, and if his admiring friends will 
back him in this opinion, who is to gainsay it? A few survivors of 
a by-gone generation whose feeble voices will be drowned in excla- 
mations against the • prejudices of the laudatores temporis acti* 
That statues were not modelled in blocks of ice instead of marble, 
and pictures only recently painted in dry, coloured dusts, certainly 
lends to the dignity of sculpture and painting, and the immortality 
of their professors who have really deserved it. But how many 
men would have obtained wealth and celebrity in their day, whose 
works and names are now sunk in oblivion, had the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Medicean Venus, the Transfiguration, the Commu- 
nion of St. Jerome, and such like masterpieces not been extant to 
cast their ambition into the hopelessness of despair, and supply that 
standard to criticism which so truly renders comparisons odious 
to those who suffer by them ! Had Canova or his scholars affirmed 
that he was the first sculptor of all times, as much as he was of his 
own, who was to controvert it, had the great monuments of anti- 
quity remained overwhelmed under their ruins? Besides those and 
many other assignable causes for the successful actor’s vain-glory, 
there must be a natural predisposition to it in that self-confiding 
energy and firmness of nerve, without which he never could pre- 
sume even to enter the lists. Having now made the best defence I 
can for the vanity of actors in general, and of Miss Kemble in parti- 
cular, it may be permitted me to hint that the trimming of a white 
gown ; the falling asleep on the floor, the poUerings and such like 
diversions, are not fit subjects for constant recurrence, even in a 
personal journal : much less can it be tolerated that those strange 
cant vulgarisms which present themselves in every page, should at 
once obscure the general perspicuity of the style and jar with the 
aristocratic, addictions, and supercilious contempt for w hat is un- 
genteel^ that seem to distinguish this lady. A personal journal 
must necessarily be all sol-ipseism^ * or merely a transcript of what 
the author felt and saw, but those feelings and sights may be such 
as to interest independently of him ; the impressions may be curious 
without reference to their recipient. But egotism^ or the treating of 
that which could have no possible interest apart from the relater, is 
only endurable in one of the intellectual giants of the species. 


Maroncelli — .\ddizioni.” 
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One curious speculation arises from the publication of this vo- 
lume : namely, what its reception will be in America, and what 
kind of life its author will lead there in future. All that Mrs. Trollope 
has fearlessly proclaimed, and Basil Hall timidly hinted in disfavour 
of republican America, is here re-iterated and confirmed. The 
disgusting nastiness of domestic habits ; the intolerable insolence 
of plebeian independence ; the arrogant susceptibility of every body 
t o offence ; the gross vulgarity of mind and manners ; the ultraism 
to which republican institutions are pushed, whereby the relations 
of master and servant are almost positively reversed ; all these pecu- 
liarities are descanted upon by Mrs. Butler with as much freedom 
as if she were already and permanently returned to Europe, as in- 
different to the resentment she might provoke, as she was effectually 
screened from its consequences. Yet she exhorts Mrs. Trollope 
and Captain Hall to beware how they recross the Atlantic, while she 
herself marries an American and, I presume, makes his country 
hers. Verily it will be curious to know, what will Mrs. Grundy 
sayl 

The following sprightly description of a walk in a gale of wind 
and the reflections which it originates, form a fair specimen of the 
author’s discursive style. 1 chose it as combining samples of both 
gaiety and gravity within a small compass. 

“ On we went, — and I moderating our strides to keep pace with 
D— and she, puffing, panting, and struggling on to keep pace with 
us : yet I was perished, and she was half melted ; like all compro- 
mises, it was but a botched business. The wind was deliciously 
fresh; and I think, as we buffetted along in its very face, we should 
have made an admirable subject for Bunbury. I, with my bonnet 
off, my combs out, and all my hair flowing about, hooked up to—, 
who, willow-like, bent over me, to facilitate my reaching his 
arm. D — following in the rear, her cap and hair half over her 
face, her shawl and clothes fluttering in the blast, her cheeks the 
colour of crimson, which, relieved by her green bonnet, whose 
sides she grappled tightly down to balk the wind, had much the 
effect of a fine carnation bursting its verdant sheath. I never saw 
anything half so absurd in my life as we all looked. Yet it was 
very pleasant and wholesome, good for soul and body. After 
walking for some time, 1 asked D— the hour. It was three, and 
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we were to dine at four, in order to accommodate the servants, 
who, in the land of liberty, make complete slaves of their masters. 
Horror took possession of us, — how were we ever to get back in 
time? To turn back was hopeless : the endless curvings of the 
shore, however much we liad admired their graceful sinuosities 
before, now appeared abominable to our straight-forward views of 
home, so we agreed to climb the hill and take the upper road — and 
what a hill it was!— the sun poured his intense rays down upon 
it ; and, what with the heat and the wind, and the steep path- way, 

I thought poor D — would have died. We turned once as we 
reached the summit, and I never saw anything more lovely than 
the scene we were leaving behind us. The beautiful blue water 
winding far away between its woody shores ; close below the hill, 
a small reed-crowned island lying like a gem on the bright river, 
and a little beyond, the unfinished arches of a white bridge : the 
opposite shores were bathed with the evening light, and far away the 
varied colours of the autumnal woods were tinged with the golden 
glory of sunset. But we were pursued by the thought of four 
o'clock, and paused but a moment. On we struggled, and at last 
my frozen blood began to warm, and by the time we reached the 
carriage, I was in a fine glow. Certainly exercise is, in itself, very 
delightful, but in scenes like these it is doubly so : the spirit is rou- 
sed to activity by the natural beauties around, and the fancy and 
feelings seem to acquire vigour from the quick circulation of the 
blood, and the muscular energy of the limbs ; it is highly excel- 
lent. * 

* “ Whatever progress phrenology may have made in the convictions of peo- 
“ple in general, it is much to hoped that the physiological principles to which, 
in the development of their system, its professors constantly advert, may And 
favour even with those who are not prepared to admit the truth of the new philo- 
sophy of the human intellect. While we have bodies as well as souls, we must 
take care of the health of our bodies, if we wish our souls to be healthy. I have 
heard many people mention the intimate union of spirit and matter, displayed in 
the existence of a human being, as highly degrading to the former ; however that 
may be, it is certain that we by no means show our value for the one, by neglect- 
ing and maltreating -the other; and that if, instead of lamenting over the 
unworthincss of the soul’s fleshy partner, we were to improve and correct and 
endeavour to ennoble it, we should do the wiser thing. Upon a well-regulated 
digestion, and a healthful nervous system, many of our virtues depend, much of 
our happiness; and it is almost as impossible to iM>ssessa healthy and vigorous mind 
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DIARY OF AN ENNUY^IE. 


July 19, 1835. 

It was on the recommendation of the book last noticed that I 
provided myself with the present volume, yet it is throughout a 
remarkable contradiction to a theory much enlarged upon by Miss 
Kemble, and copied from her pages into the last paragraph of mine. 
The Ennuy4eyi9& peculiarly oneof those personsof whom itissaid 
that the sword is too sharp for the scabl>ard, but in whom the 
weapon itself preserved its polish and temper long after the pro- 
tecting sheath was worn out and falling asunder. The despon- 
dency to which she became the victim sprang from 

“ One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes. 

To which life nothing darker not brighter can bring, 

For which joy has no balm and afBiction no sting. ” 

The cause or nature of this absorbing grief is nowhere explicitly 
declared, nor need it to have been. But one fount couldjpropel a 
stream of sorrow so deep, so dark and so overwhelming : nothing 
except unrequited yet surviving affection, could evoke those sad 
strains which utter their hopeless repinings to the very grave’s brink, 
or actuate those intense throbbings of the heart which could only 
be stilled by its bursting. 

The striking peculiarity of this diary is, its having been conti- 
nued to within four days of its writer’s dissolution, without betray- 
ing any symptom of intellectual impairment. Susceptibility to 
menial anguish and force to pourtray it in animated and appro- 

in a diseased and debilitated body, as it is unusual to see a strong and healthful 
body allied to an intemperate and ill-governed spirit. We have some value for 
the casket which contains our jewel; then should we not have some for that casket 
to which the jewel absolutely adheres, and which cannot suffer injury itself with- 
out communicating it to that which it contains? Exercise, regularity, and mo- 
deration in diet and sleep, well proportioned and varied studies and recreations 
— these are none of them subjects of trivial importance to the wise; much of our ease 
and contentedness depends upon them, much of our well-being, much of our 
w«a-dolng» i». 184-5. 
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priale expression, seem never to have forsaken her. Nay, outward 
objects too, although viewed through a sombre medium, are still ob- 
served, and their appearances accurately and vividly delineated. To 
me who experience how completely and unresistingly the citadel of 
the brain surrenders to the slightest attack upon any of the outposts : 
— whom a trifling indisposition disabled for an entire fortnight from 
attempting what its remains cause to be so ineffectually executed — the 
present record of the opinions formed upon this book; — the occa- 
sional instances one’s readings supply of the spirit’s efforts to conti- 
nue its functions in independence of that material associate which 
we believe it will survive in a future existence, have almost the effect 
of a psychological miracle. 

The Ennicy^e appears to have contemplated Italy with a poet’s 
and an artist’s eye : the cankered flower sometimes raises its droop- 
ing bead under the inspiration of the genial sun and balmy air of the 
south, and the survey of those monuments of by-gone ages that 
.everywhere meet the eye in that favowed region, seems occasion- 
ally to have exalted the prostrate spirit to a pitch that left the actual 
world and its cares far l>eiow; but these were but momentary im- 
pulses to be soon succeeded by a revulsion that plunged the sufferer 
into deeper misery; a blissful vision to be dispelled by that sickening 
rebound with which the heart of the real mourner returns to its 
cherished sorrow with something of self-reproach for having been 
beguiled into its oblivion for a single instant. The remarks upon 
the natural and adventitious condition of Italy, though perfectly 
just and very neatly turned, do not call forth very particular notice. 
That country has been so trodden down by tourists, historical, poe- 
tical, and pictorial, that perhaps without falling into paradox and 
error, there is absolutely nothing new to be said upon it in any of 
these departments. I think the writer adopts the criticisms of 
“ Childe Harold ” more implicitly than those of any other predeces- 
sor. In this however, there is nothing of servile plagiary, nor would 
the different constitutions of the two writers’ minds, perhaps admit 
of it. The afflictions of the “ Ennuy4e ” never overcome the tone of 
feminine gentleness and good breeding that pervades her work : 
whereas the spirit of her celebrated prototype, as is well known, 
was rather stirred to bitterness than melted to softness by the influ- 
ence of his disappointments. The title apparently destined for this 
journal by its author was “ the Diary of a blue Devil, ’’ but with 
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evident impropriety, as confounding the agent with the patient. 

The appended citation, altbough on a subject rather beside the 
main scope of the work, is so well written, and so accurate a re- 
presentation of the power, of fashion over the nation of infernal ma- 
chines, that I could not forbear preserving it. 

La mode at Paris is a spell of wondrous power : it is most like 
what we should call in. England a rage, a mania, a torrent sweeping 
down the bounds between good and evil, sense and nonsense, upon 
whose surface straws and egg-shells float into notoriety, while the 
gold and the marble are buried and hidden till its force be spent. 
The rage for cashmeres and little dogs has lately given way to a rage 
for ‘ le Solitaire,’ a romance written I believe by a certain Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt. ‘Le Solitaire’ rules the imagination, the taste, the dress 
of half Paris: if you go to the theatre, it is to see the “ Solitaire, ’’ 
either as a tragedy, opera, or melodrame; the men dress their hair 
and throw their cloaks about them d la solitaire^ the print-shops . 
are full of scenes from ‘ le Solitaire it is on every toilette, on every 
work table;— ladies carry it about in their - ridicules to show each 
other that they are h la mode ; and the men— what can they do but 
humble their understandings and be extasi^s^ when beautiful eyes 
sparkle in its defence and glisten in its praise, and ruby lips pro- 
nounce it divine, delicious, ^ Quelle sublimite dans les descriptions, 
quelle force dans les caract^res! quelle ^me! feu! chaleur! verve! 
originality 1 passion ! etc. ’ 

Vous n’avez pas lu le Solitaire? ’ said Madame M. yesterday. 

‘ Eh mon dieu! il est done possible! vous? mais, ma ch^re, vous fetes 
perdue de rfeputation, et pour jamais ! / 

“ To retrieve my lost reputation, I sat down to read le Solitaire, 
and as 1 read my amazement grew, and 1 did in ‘ gaping wonder- 
ment abound, ’ to think that fashion, like the insane root of old, 
had power to drive a whole city mad with nonsense ; for such a tis- 
sue of abominable absurdities, bombast and blasphemy , bad taste 
and bad language was never surely indited by any madman, in or 
out of Bedlam : not Maturin himself, that king of fustian, 

‘ ever wrote or borrowed 

Any horror half so horrid ! ’ 

“And this is the book which has turned the brains of half Paris, which 
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has gone through Rfteen editions in a few weeks, which not to ad- 
mire is ‘ pitoyable^ ’ and not to have read “ quelque chose d’i- 
noiiY.^ ” P. 28-9. 


A NARRATIVE OF A SECOND VOYAGE IN SEARCH 
OF A NORTH WEST PASSAGE. 

BY CAPTAIN SIR JOHN ROSS, ETC. ETC. 

July 23, 1835. 

Let us hope that the day is near at hand when we shall hear no 
more of Arctic voyages : when a nation honourably distinguished for 
legislative enactments against cruelty to animals, will discourage the 
extreme inhumanity of condemning large numbers of those subjects 
who can be least spared from any state — men of enterprise, sagacity 
and good conduct, — to risk their lives and sacrifice their well- 
being in chimerical pursuits decorated with the specious pretences 
of extending navigation and commerce, and advancing the bounda- 
ries of science. It seems now almost decisively established that no 
N. W. passage exists. One of its two supposed situations has been 
explored and found to be a double range of mountains with inter- 
posed lakes of about ten miles across. Should the other even turn out 
to consist in a tract of sea, it is but for two months in the year that 
any body of water can be rendered practicable in those climates, 
and then only under conjunctures of the most favourable circum- 
stances ; so that to expect that any regular navigation suited to the 
purposes of commerce can ever by possibility be established near the 
north pole, is almost to revive the fables of the £1 Dorado and Pres- 
ter John’s realms. But it is said the science of geography may be 
perfected, and meteorology and magnetism materially promoted by 
these expeditions. Let us see what progress has been made to this 
desirable consummation in this last and most favourable experi- 
ment. Within a period of nearly four years, the most active and 
intelligent body of men perhaps ever collected together for the pur- 
pose; furnished with the best appliances and means to boot, ” and 
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exerting an unremitting ardour in tbeir pursuit, succeeded in dis* 
covering a wilderness of ice bedded upon rocks of granite produ- 
cing neither vegetation nor soil, to which they very gratefdtl|r 
attached the name of the high spirited individual who fitted out the 
expedition at his own expense. This is the sum of the geographical 
discoveries, if we add the negative one of the sought passage not 
being at one of the supposed localities. With respect to magne- 
tism, the results have been somewhat more satisfactory. The place 
of the magnetic pole seems to have been determined with tolerable 
accuracy; but for meteorology, the observations have only tended 
to subvert all the accredited theories without replacing them by 
even a conjecture. North winds constantly raised, while South 
winds as invariably depressed the thermometer, and the tides never 
appeared to owe the slightest obedience to the influence of the moon! 
Thus a theory which appeared settled respecting the two great con- 
stituent forces of navigation, has been shaken to its base, and the 
scientific have now only to set about rearing a new fabric which 
shall better resist the force of an experimental test. Such are briefly 
the results of Captain Ross’s four years laborious captivity in regions 
whose severity and desolateness seem at least to have demonstrated 
with what scanty and unsavoury food, and with what a privation of 
every other necessary, the vital spark may be maintained in the hu- 
man frame. One experiment was indeed pushed to its utmost limit 
(luring this voyage; namely the amount of physical suffering which 
a man may possibly survive. It is true that every precaution to 
preserve life and health was diligently resorted to; but what could be 
done in resistance to a cold averaging during the winter, 4)$*’ below the 
freezing point of Fahrenheit, and sometimes sinking to 80° : food 
so precarious and unpalateable that a roasted fox was esteemed a de- 
licacy ; and the horrid contemplation of boundless regions of eter- 
nal snows always menacing destruction, either by the instantaneous 
crushing of an ice-berg or hummock, or by the tardier and more 
dreadful medium of an interminable blockade! Nevertheless, asto- 
nishing to relate. Captain Ross lost but three men out of twenty 
eight, during the whole of his absence, and two of these deaths 
he considers not to have been imputable to polar hardships. But 
he and they constantly encountered sufferings from which one 
would think death must have been hailed as a joyful release. W ith 
respect to the leader of the expedition, favourably as be must be 
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Rupposed to relate his own story, and reverentially as we are dispo- 
sed to regard a man conflicting with such unexampled sufferings, 
and presenting a front ofsuch unshaken fortitude to their assaults ; 
it is, 1 think, impossible not to impeach him of some degree of 
rashness in having persevered in his voyage in defiance of the two 
impressive warnings he received to desist, almost at its very com- 
mencement. The vessel appointed for the discoveries was provided 
with steam engines, in order to ensure the possibility of advancing 
in every weather. They had scarcely embarked when it was 
found that the steam apparatus was so defective and ill-constructed, 
as to be evidently almost unserviceable. So vexatious and disap- 
pointing accordingly were its performances upon every emergency, 
that when in the last year of the blockade it was resolved to get rid 
of it entirely, it was buried under the icewith a cheer from the crew, 
as though they had bid farewell to a tormenting nuisance. Captain 
Ross, however, prosecuted bis course to Stromnessfl think), and there 
a heavier disaster awaited him. The crew of the store-ship which 
bad been provided to accompany him, mutinied, and the vessel 
could not be got under weigh. Nevertheless the Victory still pro- 
ceeded, and to inevitable destruction, as it appears, had Captain Ross 
not succeeded, according to his calculation, in discovering the ship- 
wrecked stores of the Fury, and found them intact and available. 
However fortune may have favoured this adventure, when we con- 
sider the dangers that these provisions ran from wild beasts, and 
still more from Esquimaux savages, the want of adequate motive 
for not deferring the voyage to another year, and the total destruc- 
tion that must have overtaken the whole party had the event been 
different, we cannot subscribe to the prudence which persevered in 
an enterprise so unsuspiciously commenced, and can imagine what 
must often have been Ross’s sentiments in the silent communings 
with bis own mind, when he surveyed the casualty upon which he 
staked such an amount of life and property. There was yet another 
part of Captain Ross’s conduct which, though the transgression 
might be deemed venial, cannot, I think, be regarded with appro- 
bation, and the consequences of which were likely to have been 
fatal examples of retributive justice, i allude to the practice of 
playing on the superstition of the Esquimaux, to put a stop to the 
petty depredations they committed on board the ship. If they met 
with any accident, or were unfortunate in seal catching, they were 
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directly taught to consider it as a supernatural punishment incur> 
red by their theft, and only to be deprecated by restitution. One 
of their tribe having been killed by the accidental failing of a stone, 
they very reasonably concluded that this misfortune also was owing 
to the sorcery of the strangers, and nothing but the admirable pre> 
sence of mind and temper of Commander Ross, could have saved 
that gallant young ofRcer and his companion from falling victims to 
their resentment while unsuspiciously approaching to their settle* 
ment during the height of this persuasion. This is an impressive 
anecdote and should teach persons, if they cannot instil much valu- 
able truth into savage minds, at least not to make them receptacles 
for falsehood. With these exceptions the conduct of Captain Ross 
throughout his most arduous enterprise, seems to have been beyond 
all praise, lie established a school on board, which had the most 
beneficial elTects upon the morals, intelligence, health and, of course, 
happiness of the people. The labours seem to have been fairly di- 
vided and cheerfully undertaken. The sick were carefully and un* 
remittingly attended, even at those moments when every one's thoughts 
might have been absorbed by considerations of his personal preser* 
vation. Brandy drinking, both pure and diluted, was gradually 
discontinued and at last totally given over—a regulation to which 
much of the health and efficiency of the party is ascribed. But one 
amputation, that of a foot, became necessary from frost-bites, and 
the scurvy after having been long kept at bay, succeeded eventually 
in making but one victim. Indeed the humane and judicious at- 
tention bestowed in every instance on the health and comfort of 
those poor people, forms one of the most pleasing characteristics of 
the expedition. 

As a literary performance the journal does not rank equal to either 
Parry’s or Franklin’s. The dreary uniformity of the voyagers’ exis- 
tence for so lengthened a period, made this necessarily a monoto- 
nous and unenlivened record. However at the close of a year, or 
the recurrence of a festival. Captain Ross expatiates in some gene- 
ral reflections upon his situation and. prospects, which seem true 
and unaffected transcripts of the feeling ofthe moment. The gra- 
dual contraction of hope and progressive encroachment of despon- 
dency , as month after month of the desolate sojourn rolled on, is 
conveyed in a language intelligible to every heart. What follows 
is a summary of many pages, and .qffers an affecting apo- 
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“ That it [August 1851], had been a dull month, on the whole, 
to us, I need scarcely say. I fear that this meagre journal bears but 
too evident marks of it, and on more occasions than the present. 
But what can the journalist do , more than the navigator ? If 
this was a durance of few events, and those of little variety, 
even these had no longer aught to mark a difference among them, 
nothing to attract alleniion or excite thought. The sameness of 
every thing weighed on the spirits, and the mind itself flagged un- 
der the want of excitement ; while even such as there was, proved 
but a wearisome iteration of what had often occurred before. On 
no occasion, even when all was new, had there been much to inter- 
est ; far less was there, now that we had been so long imprisoned 
to almost one spot : and, with as little to see as to reflect on, there 
were not materials from which any thought, keeping clear of the 
equal hasards of falsity or romance, could have constructed an in- 
teresting narrative. On the land there was nothing of picturesque 
to admit of description : the hills displayed no character, the rocks 
were rarely possessed of any, and the lakes and rivers were without 
beauty. Vegetation there was hardly any, and trees there were none: 
while had there even existed a beauty of scenery, every thing was 
suffocated and deformed by the endless, wearisome, heart-sinking, 
uniform, cold load of ice and snow. On the sea, there was no va- 
riety; for here, equally, all was ice during the far greater part of 
the year, and it was thus indifferent what was water and what land. 
Rarely did the sky show ought to replace this dearth of beauty and 
variety below ; all the means of picturesque display were wanting, 
^nd when we turned to the moral picture, what was it but the rare 
sight of men whose miserable peculiarities were too limited to in- 
terest us long, and whose ideas were exhausted at almost the first 
meeting. Who, confined to such materials as these, shall hope to 
produce a book of interest and amusement? It is worse than the 
condemnation to ‘ make bricks without straw. ’ ” 

P, 384-5. 
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August 9, 1835. 

However the self-love which prevails in the human heart may 
extend its circles to the comprehension of family, profession, or 
country, it is so far from ever attaining to a compass large enough 
to embrace the whole species in its spirit of party, that there is no- 
thing can be presented to the universal mind of man with more 
certainty of favourable acceptance, than a satire upon himself in his 
abstract essence. Yet what is it that gives zest to such representa- 
tions but a persuasion of their justness, founded ultimately upon 
that personal experience to which too direct an appeal would shock 
and irritate the egoistic principle that is the mainspring of all our 
conduct ? It is by addressing himself to this anomalous trait that 
Mr. Morier has Secured much favour for a series of adventures dis- 
playing the generic foibles and vices of man's nature, aggravated by 
the influence of pernicious social institutions. The Arabian Nights 
are frequently recalled to mind, in reading “ Hajji Baba, ” not only 
by the obvious circumstances of similar scenery and Costume, but 
chiefly by the defects common to both productions— by the impro- 
bability of most of the incidents, and the irrelevancy of all the con- 
stantly occurring episodes. The prevailing strain of satire in the 
subdivision of the principal agents into the two great sections of 
knaves and dupes ; the sudden and extraordinary vicissitudes expe- 
rienced by the hero ; his power of maintaining a certain hold on our 
regard long after forfeiting all title to our respect ; a freshness and 
vivacity of description, and a talent for moulding national peculiar- 
ities into the transactions of the story, remind one also, though at 
an humble distance, of the celebrated novel of Lesage. But even 
admitting the extremely improbable supposition, that Mr. Morier 
could have under any circumstances attained to an equal delicacy 
of wit and raciness of humour with the author of Gil Bias, the loca- 
lity he has selected excluded their exercise by requiring both a 
broader ridicule and a deeper horror in the representations than 
fell within the range of the Oviedan hero’s adventures. However 
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we may laugh at the vanity, ignorance and presumption exhibited in 
the Persian character; the absurd inflation of their phraseology, and 
their conceited assumption of a national superiority which they are 
amongst the last of the earth to merit, it is impossible for a reflect- 
ing reader not to be filled with seriousness at an account warranted 
by an intelligent observer, of the vice, degradation and misery 
which seem to be the common lot of the Eastern hemisphere. How 
melancholy is it to consider the universal weakness and corruption 
which form the legitimate oflspring of a government substituting 
the will of a tyrant for the dominion of laws to protect and restrain 
ail equally ! In such a condition of things power being the only 
title to the endurable fruition of life, is sought fur by every atrocious 
means; abused by every violence, and lost by every mode of trea- 
chery which can be put into operation by men forced by the evils of 
the system to wear a Janus-like countenance of subserviency to all 
above, and cruelty to all beneath them In the pestilent atmo- 
sphere of such institutions, every germ of noble iqstinct or generous 
principle must be stifled in the human heart, and no growth but 
that of the noxious plants of selfishness, treachery and meanness 
allowed to reach maturity. A portraiture of such qualities, to be 
faithful, must present too much dark and dismal shadow to be suited 
to a subject of entertainment, and it is chiefly for their selection of 
such a theme that I think Anastasius, ‘‘Hajji Baba'” and similar 
Oriental tales, however able in their execution, nay, perhaps by 
reason of their ability itself, will never become permanently popular 
favourites. 

I fear the following council of war by a banditti ujmn the disposal 
of some prisoners will occupy too much room, but I liked it so 
much better than anything else in the book that I could not forbear 
its transcription. 

“ After we had finished our meal, and distributed the remains of 
it to the prisoners, we called them before us, and questioned them 
as to their professions and situations in life. The tali thin man, 
upon whose rich appearance the Turcomans founded their chief 

* — For he 

Musi serve who fain would sway. 

MasmB, Act III. Sc. 1. 
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hope, was first examined, and as I was the only one of our parly 
who could talk Persian, I stood interpreter. 

“ ‘ Who and what are you? ’ said Aslan Sultan. ‘ I said the 
prisoner, in' a very subdued voice, ‘ I beg to state, for the good of 
your service, that 1 am nothing — 1 am a poor man. ’ 

‘‘ ‘ What’s your business? ’ 

‘ I am a poet, at your service : what can I do more? ’ 

“ ‘A poet !’ cried one of the roughest of the Turcomans; ‘ what is 
that good for ? ’ 

“ ‘ Nothing , ’ answered Aslan Sultan, in a rage ; ‘ he won’t fetch 
ten tomauns * : poets are rdways poor, and live upon what they 
can cozen from others. Who will ransom a poet ? But if 
you are so poor ,’ said Aslan Sultan, ^ how do yottcome by those 
rich clothes ?’ 

“ ‘ They arc part of a dress of honour,’ returned the poet, ‘which 
was lately conferred upon me by the Prince of Shiraz, for having 
written some verses in his praise. ’ 

“ Upon which the clothes were taken from him, and a sheep- 
skin cloak given to him in return, and he was dismissed for 
the present. Then came the short man. 

“ ‘ Who are you ?’ said the chief ; ‘what is your profession ? ’ 

“ ‘ 1 am a poor Cadi,’ answered the other. 

“ ‘ How came you to sleep in a fine bed, if you are poor ? ’ said 
his interrogator. ‘ You father of a dog, if you lie, we’ll take your head 
off ! Confess that you are rich ! All Cadies are rich : they live 
by selling themselves to the highest bidder. ’ 

“‘lam the Cadi of Galadoun, at your service, ’ said the priso- 
ner. 

‘ 1 was ordered to Ispahan by the governor to settle for the rent of 
a village which 1 occupy.’ 

“ ‘ Where is the money for your rent ? ’ said Aslam. 

“ ‘I came to say,’ answered the Cadi,‘ that I had no money to give, 
for that the locusts had destroyed all my last year’s crops, and that 
there had been a want of water, ’ 

“ ‘Then after all, what is this fellow worth?’ said one of the 
gang. 

“ ‘He is worth a good price,’ replied the chief, ‘ if he happens to be 

* A tomaun is the principal gold coin of Persia, worth about 14 shillings. 
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a good Cadi, for then the peasants may wish him back again ; but if 
not, a dinar is too much for him. We must keep him : — perhaps 
he is of more value than a merchant would be. But let us see how 
much this other fellow is likely to fetch. ’ 

“ They then brought the rough man before them, and As* 
Ian Sultan questioned him in the usual manner — ‘ What are you ? ’ 
“ ‘ I am a ferash, ’ (a carpet spreader ) said he, in a very sulky 
manner. 

“ ‘A ferash ! ’ cried out the whole gang— ‘a ferash ! The fellow 
lies ! — How came you to sleep in a fine bed ?’ said one. 

‘“It was not mine,' he answered, ‘it was my master’s.’ 

“‘He lies ! he lies ! ’ they all cried out : ‘ he is a merchant— you 
are a merchant. Own it, or we’ll put you to death. ’ 

“ In vain he asserted that he was only a carpet spreader, nobody 
believed him, and he received so many blows from different quar- 
ters , that at last be was obliged to roar out that be was a mer- 
chant. 

“ But I, who judged from the appearance of the man that he 
could not be a merchant, but that he was what he owned himself to 
be, assured my companions that they bad got but a sorry prize in 
him, and advised them to release him *, but immediately I was as- 
sailed in my turn with a thousand maledictions, and was told, that 
if I chose to take part with my countrymen, 1 should share their fate, 
and become a slave again— so I was obliged to keep my peace, and 
permit the ruffians to have their own way. 

“ Their speculation in man-stealing having proved so unfortunate, 
they were in no very good humour with their excursion, and there 
was a great difference of opinion amongst them, what should be 
done with such worthless prisoners. Some were for keeping the 
Cadi, and killing the poet and the ferash, and others for preserving 
the Cadi for ransom, and making the ferash a slave ; but all seemed 
to be fur killing the poet. ” 

r. 1. />. 56-7-8-9-60. 
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August 17, 1835. 

The perusal of a clever book of travels before and after an inspec- 
tion of the objects it describes, affords an apt exemplication of the 
pleasures of imagination and the pleasures of memory. A writer 
who unites susce)»tibility to scenic beauty with that finish of style 
and command of language adequate to transmit animated images of 
his impressions, will always be able to convey to a reader of any 
fancy a series of glowing and distinct pictures, although, ( at least 
80 far as landscape is concerned,) totally unlike the reality. Hence 
it is that in the surprise we experience upon a comparison of the ac- 
tual with the ideal, we are apt to impute to the writer from whom 
we have derived the latter, either an unsubstantial gaudiness of style, 
or perhaps an intentional purpose to delude us. Supposing Mr. 
Russell to be the suiferer from such suspicions, let us once more re- 
turn to his pages, and we shall soon pronounce his honourable ac- 
quittal. We shall not merely find that our previous misconception 
was owing to the poverty of language, but that the author, by his 
enviable talent, has embodied in a few words, those ideas which we 
have often atte'inpted vainly to express less completely in many ; tra- 
ced emotions to those latent springs of which we knew no more than 
their effects ; and by seizing on their prominent features, given a 
saliency and distinctness to objects, the multiplicity of whose de- 
tails bewildered us into an utter incompetence either to develop or 
describe their impressions. These are some of those exalted merits 
which oblige us to draw so liberally upon that proneness to yield 
admiration, which, in generous natures, indemnifies us so happily 
for the mortification of our vanity in paying it at our own expense. 
But moreover, the present little work is distinguished for its re- 
search, candour and perspicuity upon subjects respecting which, as 
they do not fall directly under the cognizance of the senses, I cannot 
verify its fidelity as I can that of the objective portions. The go- 
vernments, literature and manners of the principal German states, 
are discussed with equal brevity and completeness; while in the 
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admirably obseryed proportion by which each subdivision receives 
an amplitude of detail suited both to its relative importance and 
the extent of tbe entire work , consists another of its merits which - 
it would be unjust to pass over in silence. The political and na^ 
tional bias— the first so inevitable, the second so justifiable in an 
Englishman, and both so discernible in Mr. Russell’s remarks, 
are so untainted with bigotry or dogmatism that they rather im^ 
prove than blemish bis work. They shed that air of sincerity upon 
his opinions so necessary to secure their adoption by others, or 
where antagonist principles may be too deeply rooted to permit of 
that, obtain at least a liberal allowance for the prejudices of one 
^ho utters them with so much good sense and moderation. The 
author’s conservative tendencies, however, compel us to receive his 
sweeping condemnation of the German universities with some limi- 
tation. Although tbe insubordination they sanction may be incom- 
patible with an excellent college course : however the noisy cho- 
russes in praise of liberty may be for tbe most part unmeaning 
clamour, and tbe Landmannschaften. like every other association 
for tbe general welfare, may bear bard in many individual cases, 
it is nevertheless clear on Mr. Russell’s own adverse testimony, that 
the licentious spirit prevailing in the universities, is a plant of such 
purely local growth, that out of their precincts it has neither existence 
nor effects, and the friend of Liberty will find it difficult to con- 
ceive how even the lip-homage offered to its shadow by the Bur- 
schen, can fail to generate such a love for the substance as will 
produce beneficial fruits at tbe fitting season. Again, this same 
political bias seems to have had the effect of hoodwinking the au- 
thor himself, or of rendering him desirous to hoodwink tbe reader, 
upon tbe necessary tendency of a despotism like Austria to 
create and foster that dissoluteness he so censoriously imputes to 
the city of Vienna. When large masses of men are debarred 
from their legitimate functions, they can scarcely fail to fall into 
a general depravity ; and when laws afford no protection, wealth 
and power must supply their place and easily purchase those in- 
dulgences which that depravity will necessitate. 

The beautiful, just, and artist-like analysis of Raphael’s famous 
Madonna di San Sisto, evinces such a perfection of graphic skill, that 
I cannot better justify my encomiums upon Mr. Russell’s powers in 
that line than by appending it. 
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Raphael’s Madonna di San Sisto ‘ shines inimitable on earth; ’ 
if any picture deserves to be placed at its side, it must be bis own 
Transfiguration, or Titian’s Assumption of the Virgin in the Aca- 
demy of Venice. The composition of this wonderful picture is 
simple in the extreme. The Virgin hovers on a cloud in an upright 
attitude, with the holy infant in her arms. The Pope St. Sixtus, 
from whom the picture has its name, arrayed in his sacerdotal robes, 
kneels upon her right. He looks up to the Virgin in trembling 
devotion ; every feature breathes pious wonder and self-humiliation; 
his clasped hands and withered countenance seem ready to sink 
beneath the burden of religious awe. St. Barbara kneels on the 
left ; but her youthful and beautiful countenance is lighted up with a 
mild restrained joy, and is bent towards the earth, as if turning 
away from the glory that shines round the Madonna. In the bottom 
of the picture are seen the beads and breasts of two cherubs, the 
best, in their kind, which the art has produced. One of them has 
his little arms folded ; the other is resting his bead on one hand. 
Nature never created, nor could a poet’s fancy imagine, more touch- 
ing forms of infant innocence and beauty, joined, at the same time, 
to a tinge of seriousness and awe, which gives them a peculiar cha- 
racter, without being at all unnatural, and falls in delightfully with 
the whole style of the picture. We feel instantly that these are chil- 
dren, but children of a higher order, and employed in a holy service. 
The Madonna herself, all simplicity and serenity, free from every taint 
of exaggerated rapture or affected attitude, floats between the heaven 
and earth that are mingled in her countenance, clasping her infont 
to her bosom with the fondness of a mother, and, at the same time, 
with the dignity of a superior being. 

“ It would be difficult to analyze the impression which the whole 
composition produces; in fact, a picture or a statue which can be 
completely copied in language is seldom w'orth seeing. Besides the 
beauty of the forms, and the vivid and highly diversified expression 
of countenance, its great enchantment seems to lie in the prevailing 
tone of mild character, in the heavenly tranquillity that is spread 
over the whole composition. One always returns with a longing 
from the other famed works of the gallery, to rest on the simple 
beauty of these matchless forms ; and I almost think it impossible 
to gaze on this picture without becoming, for the time, a better man. 
Like the harp of David, it puts every evil spirit to flight. ” 

r.l.P. 277 - 8 - 9 - 80 . 
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GESCHICHTE DES ABFALLS DER VEREINIGTEIN 
NIEDERLANDE— VON F. V. SCHILLER. 


August 38,1835. 

A TOC3G reader would be inclined to maintain a priori, that 
impartiality was the primary requisite for an historian. A little 
experience will tend, at least, to qualify that opinion, if not to ad- 
judge the supremacy to another[attribute, with which impartiality is 
perhaps inconsistent — namely animation. Without being fantas- 
tical, one may assimilate an historical era to a ruined building, of 
which the plan and foundations are too deeply buried to permit the 
investigations of the draughtsman, who must accordingly coniine 
himself to a delineation of the massive columns which remain stand- 
ing in too prominent relief to admit of any deviation from their 
proportions in a drawing professing accuracy. In representing 
those remains, the skill and taste of the artist will be more favou- 
rably displayed in the romantic accessories with which he invests 
them, than in vainly endeavouring to give an exactitude to the whole 
which the lapse of time has rendered impossible *. Schiller is one 
of those writers who seek rather to render established facts impres- 
sive, than laboriously to trace their hidden connexion and depen- 
dencies ; and by the grandeur of his style, the dramatic life and 
contrasts he infuses into the characters, the freshness and brilliancy 
which he sheds on the scenery, almost indemnifies us for the 
obscuration that religious prejudice casts upon his mental vision. 
Fortunately, there is a moral rectitude and constitutional candour 
about him, preclusive of all voluntary perversion of fact, and hence 
it is that one would frequently feel surprise that his own statements 
should not have led him to conclusions directly opposed to those he 

* “ He that undertaketh the story of a time, especially of any length, cannot 
but meet with many blanks and spaces which he must be forced to fill up out of 
his own wit and conjecture. ” 

' Loan BicoH,— Pro/fcfence and Advancement of Learning. P. 138. 

Z 30. 
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deduces, did not eyery moment’s experience testify to the stubborn- 
ness of early received bias. The present work, which has been my 
first introduction to classical German literature undisguised by 
translation, does not enter beyond the precincts of that revolution of 
which its title promises the history. As far as the narrative gives 
the ability to judge, the era was one wherein the misconduct of both 
parlies was equally grave and unaccountable. Except that the 
reformers in the church were the aggressors in the conflict, it would 
be difficult to decide where the greatest censure ought to attach. 
The main subjects of contention between the Spanish government 
and its Flemish subjects, were the quartering of Spanish troops in 
the Netherlands ; the creation of a tribunal with similar powers to 
the inquisition ; and the adoption of the decrees pronounced by the 
council of Trent. The appointment of Margaret of Parma, natural • 
sister to Philip II. as regent of the Netherlands in 15^9, seems to 
have been a happy measure for healing those discords without any 
compromise derogatory to the kingly dignity. By a rare union of 
concession and firmness, this princess quickly obtained the moral 
victory of putting her adversaries in the wrong, which was soon 
succeeded by the actual one that ensued from their total discomfi- 
ture in the field. Count Egmont, the most influential subject in 
Flanders, was regained to his allegiance, and the wily, dangerons, 
faithless, Prince of Orange, narrowly watched without being pro- 
voked by avowed suspicion. The consequence of this sound and 
humane policy was the dispersion of the factions severally known 
by the namesoft?eMsera,— image-breakers, — brotherhood, etc., and 
on their ruins rested the foundation of a peace, which at once began 
to restore prosperity and confidence to the exhausted and distracted 
provinces. Unhappily for the insurgents, and eventually stillmoreso 
for the parent government, the Spanish councils refused to acquiesce 
in this accommodation. The Duke of Alva was despatched to the 
Low Countries, at the head of ten thousand veterans, and with abso- 
lute authority both civil and military, to supersede all the terms 
which had been accorded by the regent as the price of the peace. 
After commencing his administration with acts of the basest dupli- 
city, in order to make himself master of the persons of such as he 
esteemed the ringleaders of the insurrection, he stripped off the 
mask and displayed all the notorious cruelty of his character, in 
causing Counts Egmont and Horn to be publicly beheaded at Brus- 
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sels in 1568. Margaret haring previously discovered how all her 
policy was lobe frustrated, her concessions revoked, and the dis- 
contents she composed, rekindled to a more unextinguishahle blaze, 
solicited and obtained her dismission from her post of nominal au- 
thority, and with her departure from Brussels the body of the work 
terminates. Two appendices are subjoined ; the one containing a 
lively and most affecting account of the trial and execution of Counts 
Egmont and Horn ; the other, an animated and graphic narrative of 
the siege of Antwerp, commenced by Octavio Farnese Prince of 
Parma in 1584, and prosecuted to a successful issue in 1585. 

Should the author succeed in his attempt to show that the catho- 
lic religion has a natural affinity to arbitrary power, he will be an 
equally valid authority for proving that proteslantism is inseparable 
. from turbulence and disloyalty. I believe both opinions are as 
unphilosopbical as subsequent events have proved them to be con- 
trary to the fact. The truth is, the connexion of any political 
opinions with religious doctrines can be but accidental and tem- 
porary. The text of the tribute penny will always be at hand for 
those who wish to distinguish between divine and temporal alle- 
giance. The party who in prosecution of a religious novelty secedes 
from the great bulk of its nation, if it desire to gain proselytes, must 
always recommend itself by the attraction of some popular tenets 
calculated to work upon the inferior classes, who, having little of 
property to lose, and nothing of argument to oppose, will always 
furnish the largest supply of converts, 'those on the other hand, 
who adhere to the state religion, being the persons of education, 
properly and influence, will at the same time oppose ail political 
change and cling to abuses by which they themselves exclusively 
benefit. If this require an example, what can afford a belter one 
than the actual condition of Great Britain at the present hour ? W ho 
are the bigotted, thorough-going abetters of all political corruption? 
The tories, the emphatically protestant aristocracy. Again, who 
are the band of pioneers who take the lead in clearing away the 
obstructions which have accumulated to retard the progress of civil 
and religious liberty? The catholic representatives of a catholic 
nation, who by unexampled efforts, without rebellion, or bloodshed, 
without even overstepping the narrow boundary prescribed to them 
by a jealous constitution, overcame an opposition unequalled in 
power, compactness and malignity, and regained their birthright as 
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the trophy of their victory *, If contiaental examples are wanting^, 
compare Prussia with France, Denmark with Belgium, and then let 
the associations of popery and slavery, protestantism and civil 
liberty, be consigned to the brutal and ferocions orgies of corporate 
ruffians, whose very bond of fellowship gives the most unqualified 
lie to the sentiments they are vociferating. 

But to return to Schiller. The number of exquisitely written 
passages which met me during the perusal, prevented me from 
noting any. This embarrassment of riches however, did not tend 
to efface the impression wrought by the character of William I. 
Prince of Orange, in the earlier portion of the work. 1 accordingly 
extract a portion of it. 

“ Die vorzugliche Gunst, in welcher dieser Prinz bey dem Vater 
gestanden hat, ware allein schon ein wichtiger Grund gewesen , ihn 
von dem Vertrauen seines Sohnes auszuschliessen. Philip, scheint 
es , hatte es sich zum Gesetz gemacht, den spanischen Adel an dem 
niederlandischen wegen des Vorzugs zu rachen, wodnrch Karl der 
FUnfte diesen letztern stets unterschieden hatte. Aber wichtiger 
waren die geheimen Beweggrtinde, die ihn von dem.Prinzen ent- 
fernten. Wilhelm von Oranien gehorte zu den hagern und blassen 
Menschen, wie Casar sie nennt, die des Nachts nicht schlafen , und 
zu viel denken, vor denen das fiirchloseste aller Gemuther gewankt 
hat. Die stille Ruhe eines immer gleichen Gesichts verbarg eine 
geschaftige feurige Seele, die auch die Ilulle, hinter welcher sie 
schuf , nicht bewegte, und der List und der Liebe gleich uiibetretbar 
war;einen vielfachen , furchtbaren, nie ermUdenden Geist, weich 
und bildsam genug , augenblicklich in alle Formen zn scbmeizen ; 
bewabrt genug, in keiner sich selbst zu verlieren; stark genug, 
jeden Gluckswechsel zu ertrngen. Menschen zu durchschauen und 
Herzen zu gewinnen, war kein grosserer Meister, als Wilhelm ; 
nicht dass er , nach der Weise des Ilofs , seine Lippeu eine Kneck- 
schaft bekennen liess , die das stoize Ilerz Lugen strafte, sondern 
weil er mit den Merkmalen seiner Gunst und Verehrung weder 
karg noch verschwenderisch war, und durch eine kluge Wirthschaft 
mit demjenigen , wodnrch man Menschen verbindet , seinen wirk- 

* Throughout America also, both republican and British, the catholics consti- 
tute the bulk of the democratic party. 
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lichen Vorrath an diesen Mitteln vermehrte. So langsam sein Geist 
gebar, so vollendet waren seine FrUchte ; so spat sein Enischluss 
reifle, so standhaft und unerschUllerlich ward er vollstreckt. Den 
Plan , deiu er einnial als deni ersten gehuldigl hatle , koiinte kein 
Wiederstaiid ermuden , keine Zufalle zerstOren, den alle batten, 
nochebesie wirklich einiraten, for seiner Seele gestanden. So sehr 
sein Gemtlth tlber Schrecken und Freude erhaben war, so iinter- 
worfen war es der Furcht; aber seine Furcht war frtther da, als die 
Gefahr, und er war l uhig im Tumulte, weil cr in der Rube gezit- 
lert halte. Wilhelm zerstreute sein Gold mit Verschwendung, aber 
cr geizte mit Sekunden. Die Slunde der Tafel war seine einzige 
Feierstunde, aber diese geborle seinem Herzen auch ganz, seiner 
Familie und der Freundscbat't; ein bescheidener Abzug, den er dem 
Vaterlande machte. Hier verklarle sich seine Slim beim Weine, den 
ibm frOhlicher Mutli ynd Entballsainkeit wQrzten , und die eraste 
Sorge durfte hier die Jovialitat seines Geistes nicht uinwolken. Sein 
Hauswesen war prachtig ; der Glanz einer zalreicben Dienerschaft , 
dieMenge und das Ansehn derer, die seine Person umgaben, machten 
seinen Wohnsitz einem souverainen Furstenhofe gleich. Eine glan- 
zende Gastfreiheit , das grosse Zaubermittel der Demagogen , war 
die Goitin seines Pallastes. FremdePrinzen und Gesandten fanden hier 
eine Aufnabme und Bewirtbung , die alles ubertraf , was das Uppige 
Belgien ihnen anbieten konnte. Eine demUthige UnterwOrfigkeit 
gegen die Regierung kauFle den Tadel und Verdacht wieder ab, 
den dieser Aufwand auf seine Absichten werFen konnte. Aber diese 
Verschwendungen unterhielten den Glanz seines Namens bei dem 
Volke, dem nichls mehr scbmeicbelt, als die Schatze des Vaterlands 
for Fremdlingen ausgestellt zu sehen , und der bohe Gipfel des GlOcks 
worauf er gesehen wurde, erhOhte den Werth der Leutseligkeit, zu 
der er herabstieg. Niemand war wohimebr zumFuhrer einer Verso 
hwOrung geboren, als Wilhelm der Verschwiegene. Ein durchdrin- 
gender fester Blick in die fergangene Zeit, die Gegenwart und dit 
Zukuiifl, schnelle Besitznehmung der Gelegenbeit, eine Obergewall 
aber alle Geister , ungeheure EntwUrfe , die nur d em weit entle- 
genen Belrachter Gestalt und Ebenmass zeigen, ku hne Berecbniin- 
gen, die an der langen Kette der Zukunft binunterspinnen, standen 
unter der Anfsicht einer erleuchteten und freiern Tugend, die mit 
fesiemTritte auch aufderGrenze nocli wandeit. ” 

i».68,69. 

t 30.. 
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THE COLLEGIANS. 

August 30, 1835. 

* ' • $ ■ 

The power which this tale exercises over the imagioation is more 
easily felt than analyzed. It is effected not by the strangeness or 
diversity of the incidents; neither is it because the characters display 
anything pre-eminent either in worth or wickedness to attract 
or astonish. It is I think the air of reality infused into every line, 
that in?ests the whole with an interest so resistlessly overpowering, 
that the reader on arriving at the termination, is obliged forcibly 
to rouse himself as from a painful and vivid dream, to become 
convinced that the fetters which enthralled him have been only the 
unsubstantial ones of the fancy. The means by which this intense 
verisimilitude is effected, are as unusual as their results are complete. 
Sometimes it is like Alanzoni, by minute and highly finished details, 
that the writer places us on the scene and familiarizes, us with all 
its landscape and figures. The wonderously wrought up death and 
waking of Mrs. Daly is a beautiful example in this style. But the 
author’s manner is chiefly remarkable for seizing and giving promir 
nence to a few bold points, and leaving the back ground of the 
picture in a misty indistinctness that adds a contrasted force and 
impressiveness to the passages brought into relief, and by giving 
scope to the fancy, deepens the shuddering horror of what is unex- 
pressed. The discovery of Eily’s body by the hounds is one of the 
most splendid instances of this method of composition that i am 
aware of in the whole circle of romance. It, is the flash of lightning 
deriving superadded vividness from the gloom of the surround- 
ing night. The “ Collegians” is equally remarkable for the talent 
it displays in generalizing and discriminating character. . None of 
the individuals composing the story could belong to any, other age 
or country than those to which they are attributed — .that is, to 
Ireland, towards the end of the eighteenth century; when drunken- 
ness and duelling characterized the squirearchy, and that strong 
spirit of feudality, now so much worn out, marked the inferior 

classes. It strikes me that the character of the hero is most felici- 
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* tously imagined as a derivative compound from (he haughty mother 
and the low-bred, proBigate father, from whom he is supposed to 
descend. I shall transcribe one of the passages to which I have 
already alluded, well aware to what a disadvantage it will appear 
when separated from its context. To be duly appreciated this tale 
ought to be read twice — once to gratify the imagination through the 
excitement it is calculated to produce; again to satisfy the judgment 
and enable the reader to analyze the mechanism by which such cap- 
tivating results are wrought. A single and hasty perusal such as 
I have bestowed on it suffices, however, to place its author on the 
very foreground of those who have made the sombre hues of Irish 
character their subject. He reminds one perhaps most strongly of 
Banim. He has equal strength with infinitely superior grace, and 
as lively an imagination controlled by a far more correct judg- 
ment. 

“ As he approached nearer to the crowd, he was enabled to gather 
further indications of the nature of the transaction, from the coun- 
tenances and gestures of the people. Some had their hands elevated in 
strong fear, many brows were knitted in eager curiosity , some raised in 
wonder, and some expanded in affright. Urged by an unaccountable 
impulse, and supported by an energy, he knew not whence derived, 
Hardress alighted from his horse, threw the reins to a countryman, 
and penetrated the group with considerable violence. He dragged 
some by the collars, from their places, pushed others aside with his 
shoulder, struck those who proved refractory with his whip handle, 
and in a few moments attained the centre of the ring. 

“ Here he paused, and gazed in motionless horror, upon the pic- 
ture which the crowd bad previously concealed. 

A small space was kept clear in the centre. Opposite to Har- 
dress, stood Mr. Warner, the magistrate and coroner of the county, 
with a small note-book in his hand in which he made some entries 
with a pencil. On his right stood the person who had summoned 
him to the spot. At the feet of Hardress was a small pool, in which 
the waters now appeared disturbed and thick with mud, while the 
rain descending straight, gave to its surface the semblance of ebulli- 
tion. On a bank at the other side, which was covered with sea- 
pink and a species of short moss peculiar to the soil, an object lay on 
which the eyes of all were bent, with a fearful and gloomy expression. 
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It was for Ihe most part concealed beneath a large blue mantle, 
which was drenched in wet and mire, and lay so heavy on the 
thing beneath, as to reveal the lineaments of a human form. A 
pair of small feet, in spanish-lealher shoes, appearing from below 
the end of the garment, showed that the body was that of a female; 
and a mass of long, fair hair, which escaped from beneath the ca- 
pacious hood, demonstrated that this death, whether the effect of 
accident or malice, had found the victim untimely in her youth. ” 

P. 89, 90-1-2. 
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September 12, 1835. 

The striking and unfavourable contrast that an author s conver- 
sation usually presents to his writings, and the equally forcible 
opposition between the blessings dispensed by the poet to the 
children of his imagination, and the misery so frequently incident 
to his own actual condition, have supplied favourite themes for 
the reflection of the moral philosopher, and the ridicule of the 
satirist. Of all the eminent writers with whose domestic history 
we are familiar, Scott exhibits perhaps the most illustrious exception 
to both remarks. His conversation was so fully equal to his 
writings, that the exquisite grace and apparent facility of the latter, 
which one is prone to attribute to the consummation of art, 
resulted in fact from its total absence ; and his condition in life at 
the period of this lucky visit from Mr. Irving, which has originated 
so charming a portraiture, united, perhaps, as many ingredients to 
perfect happiness as we can conceive constellated into the horizon 
of one man. Crowned with well-earned fame and in the fullest 
enjoyment of its most tangible product, wealth, Scott was in his 
domestic sphere a luminary which formed the centre of a system 
wherein every object revolved with tributary obedience around the 
great attractive power, deriving warmth and cheerfulness from its 
benign influence. Wife and children — friends and followers — 
dependants, whether swayed by reason, or obeying instinct; whether 
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partaking a common nature with himself, or condemned to an infe- 
rior one — all seemed equally subject to the one law of which he was 
the great and bounteous principle. Never was idol less spoiled than 
the object of all this worship, or more sedulously employed to repay 
it in the promotion of the welfare and happiness of all bis votaries. 
In recurring, during the subsequent vicissitudes of Scott’s fortunes, 
to these enviable moments, bow fully must Mr. Irving have sub- 
scribed to the ancient caution, never to deem a man happy until 
death had deprived Fortune of the power capriciously to withdraw 
her blessings, if not, according to the moral of Polycrates’s ring, 
to have seen the surest reason to apprehend future woe from present 
weal, and most confidently to anticipate the brewing tempest when 
the sea was the smoothest, and the winds the stillest! Perhaps 
the greatest favour owed by Scott to Fortune, in as much as it 
was one that was irrevocable, was the having cast him in the 
midst of those materials from which his most imperishable lame has 
been constructed, so that while we admire in other men of genius 
the power by which they overcome obstacles and mould the most 
untoward elements to their will, in him we see only the dexterity 
and the good taste of selection, that turned to the best account the 
facilities which lay within his reach. Melrose Abbey, Galla 
Water, the Tweed, and so many other scenes immortalized in 
Scottish story, would have sufficed to fan the slightest poetic spark 
into a flame, and they were all within Scott’s immediate vicinity; 
his habitual haunts and meditation. 

The visit to Newslead Abbey, of which the reminiscence forms the 
second part of this volume, was not performed under auspices quite 
so favourable as that just now under consideration. The gifted 
and eccentric being whose fame has shed so bright a halo around 
these ancient towers, was then inhabiting a far distant land, and 
the seat itself had passed into the possession of strangers. More- 
over, by an enlargement of that egotism which constituted the 
staple of his writings. Lord Byron has dedicated so much beautiful 
poetry to description either direct or allusive, of the dwelling of 
his ancestry, that little reminiteH 4«4^efiiture investigator of the 
scene, beyond verifying the accuracyoFTnpn^jsjjjhy of which he 
could not hope to emulate the beauty. Mr. lrvm^(«*4K)wever 
lucky in having met with an incident of humble romance dumig 'UlfB' 
visit, which blends and harmonizes aptly with the sadness and 
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solitude that bang about Newstead, the seat of the Ghawortbs, and 
all that bolds affinity with the early life of the poet. A poor, des- 
titute female; equally the outcast of Nature and of society, being 
deaf, dumb and friendless; in an access of enthusiasm approaching 
to insanity, had taken up her abode in the neighbourhood of 
Newstead sometime previous to Mr. Irving’s visit, and used to pass 
her days roaming about the scenes commemorated by the poet’s 
pen. Her uniformity of attire, and the ignorance of all persons 
respecting her real name and character, procured her the romantic 
title of the “ White Lady. ” Encouraged by the compassionate 
sufferance of the new proprietors of the abbey, this unhappy crea- 
ture revealed her story to Mrs. Wildman, by which it appeared she 
had somepecuniary claims that might be rendered available by a per- 
sonal visit to London. This was arranged by her new patrons, but 
on arriving at the post town from whence she was to proceed by the 
public conveyance, a cart passed over her body, in consequence of 
her infirmity having prevented her from hearing the call to leave the 
way, and the pour White Lady” died in a manner as singular as 
she lived. This little episode, forming the only incident connected 
with Lord Byron’s family residence in which he had not been 
forestalled by a pen with which few would venture to cope, Mr. Irving 
has made so much of it, that any reader taking up the volume dis- 
sociated from the idea of Lonl Byron, would consider the ‘‘ White 
Lady” as much the principal figure in the scenery of Newstead, as 
Sir Walter Scott is in that of Abbotsford. 

The following passage may perhaps show where Scott found the 
original of those spoiled, peevish, independent old servitors, of 
whom he has given so many amusing specimens : it evinces besides, 
both that gentle, indulgent character which seemed so truly to 
belong to him, and his readiness in choice and appropriate anec- 
dote. 


“ As the day was showery, Scott was attended by one of bis 
retainers, who carried bis plaid. This man, whose name, I think, 
was George, deserves especial rneiuion. Sophia Scott used to call 
him her father’s grand-riiJcr; and she gave a playful account one 
evening, as^oheWas banging on her father’s arm. of the consultations 
. whieh he and George used to have about matters relative to farming. 
George was tenacious of his opinions, and be and Scott would 
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have long disputes, in front of the house, as to something that was to 
be done on the estate, until the latter, fairly tired out, would 
abandon the ground and argument, exclaiming, ‘ Well, well, 
George, have it your own way.’ After a time, however, George 
would present himself at the door of the parlour, and observe, 

‘ I bae been thinking over the matter, and upon the whole, I think 
I’ll take your honour’s advice.’ Scott laughed heartily when this 
anecdote was told him. ‘ It was with him and George, ’ he said, 
‘ as it was with an old laird and a pet servant, whom he had 
indulged, until he was positive beyond all endurance. ‘ This 
won’t do!’ cried the old laird in a passion. ‘ We can’t live together 
any longer, — we must part.’ ‘ An ’where the deil does your honour 
mean to go? ’ replied the other. ” 


THE END. 
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